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CHAPTER  XLIY. 

SEVEN  DIALS. 

"  Eccovi  r  uom  ch'  e  stato  all'  Inferno." 

TITHEN  Josiah  Morris  awoke  it  was  quite  dark  ;  his 
limbs  were  cramped  with  cold,  and  he  felt  ex- 
hausted and  almost  terrified.  He  had  tasted  no  food 
since  his  early  breakfast  at  Scot's  Yard,  and  he  had 
undergone  an  unusual  amount  of  mental  and  bodily 
exercise  during  the  day.  His  brain  had  been  in  a 
whirl,  from  the  time  he  had  left  Mr.  Lawson's  office 
up  to  the  moment  when  he  droj)ped  oif  to  sleep  in  the 
basement  cellar  of  the  Museum.  His  sleep  was  unre- 
freshing:  visions  of  Egyptian  gods  and  goddesses  seemed 
to  pass  before  him  in  long  processions,  with  strange 
symbols  on  their  trailing  garments.  They  looked  on 
him  solemnly  with  round,  prominent  eyes,  and  pointed 
at  him  in  scorn  with  mystic  fir  cones.  At  one  moment 
he  felt  himself  falling  into  the  depths  of  a  huge  sar- 
cophagus, which  had  once  contained  the  dust  of  Cheops ; 
in  the  next  he  was  fleeing  through  interminable 
passages  from  the   embrace  of  a  mummified  priestess, 
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who  had  burst  the  cerements  in  which  she  had  been 
lapped  by  reverent  hands  over  three  thousand  years 
ago. 

In  his  troubled  dreams  he  seemed  to  rush  again, 
with  sinking  limbs,  through  the  long  galleries  in  which 
he  had  been  wandering  all  the  morning.  At  one  time 
he  imagined  himself  hiding  in  terror  behind  the 
pedestal  of  a  serious-minded  sphynx,  which  turned  its 
head  slowly  round,  and  indicated  the  place  of  his 
concealment  to  his  pursuer  ;  at  another,  he  seemed  to 
have  found  refuge,  for  a  short  space,  within  the  vast 
skeleton  of  an  antediluvian  monster,  but  his  tormentress 
raved  round  the  ribs  of  his  strange  tenement,  and  her 
fiice  assumed  the  likeness  of  his  dead  wife,  as  he  had 
last  seen  her  on  earth,  with  dark  eyes  flashing  upon 
him  her  scorn  and  anger.  Escaping  from  thence,  he 
knew  not  how,  he  fancied  himself  borne  away,  as  on 
the  wings  of  the  wind,  on  the  sloping  back  of  the  long- 
necked  giraife,  whose  abraded  limbs  he  had  touched  so 
tenderly  dui'ing  his  visit  to  the  natural  history  collec- 
tion ;  but,  unable  to  keep  his  seat,  he  had  at  length 
fallen  ofi",  after  a  vain  effort  to  grasp  the  smooth  skin  of 
the  wild  animal  with  his  finger-nails,  and  then, — 

"  Sliding  down  throngh  infinite  depths  in  the  darkness," 

he  awoke  with  a  shock,  and  found  himself  prostrate  on 
the  hard  floor  amidst  dust  and  rubbish. 

The  vision  of  St.  Anthony  was  bad  enough  ;  but  the 
tempted  saint  had  the  consolation  of  seeing  a  very 
lovely  damsel  amongst  the  strange  imps  and  demons 
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who  tormented  him,  whereas  Josiah's  persecutor, 
although  of  the  gentler  sex,  was  by  no  means  gentle, 
and  had  finally  assumed  that  last  fierce,  defiant  look 
which  he  remembered  so  well. 

When  he  awoke  and  collected  his  senses,  he  was 
chill  and  clammy  all  over  with  a  cold  perspiration. 
He  began  slowly  to  recall  the  events  which  had  brought 
him  to  his  present  resting-place,  and  wondered  at  his 
folly  in  entering  the  vast  cellar  at  all,  and  still  more 
at  his  having  yielded  to  weariness  and  fallen  asleep  in 
such  a  place.  This  brought  him  to  think  again  of 
Mr.  Lawson's  story,  and  he  felt  strangely  puzzled  in 
deciding  whether  the  interview  with  the  solicitor  was 
real  or  part  of  his  late  horrible  nightmare. 

Josiah  Morris'  mind  was  of  a  peculiar  cast,  and  his 
long  indulgence  in  the  habit  of  abstraction  had  some- 
what impaired  the  acuteness  of  its  perceptions.  Now 
he  began  to  fear  that  his  reason  was  failing  him 
altogether,  and  that  he  was  on  the  verge  of  madness, 
if  not  actually  insane. 

At  length  he  suddenly  started  to  his  feet,  and  groped 
round  about  him  in  the  darkness.  There  was  not  even 
a  ray  of  reflected  starlight  to  guide  him ;  the  utter 
blackness  of  the  space  he  stood  in  was  appalling.  Its 
silence  was  like  that  of  a  living  tomb.  The  odour  of 
the  cellar  was  musty  and  grave-like.  The  wooden 
packing-cases  amongst  which  he  stumbled  appeared  to 
him  like  so  many  deserted  coffins  ;  the  cold  plaster 
casts  he  touched  felt  like  dead  bodies ;  the  hard 
fragments   of   sculpture   like    the  disjointed  bones   of 
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skeletons.  Once  he  placed  his  hand  on  some  coarse 
.sacking,  and  withdrew  it  hastily  in  horror,  because  it 
felt  to  him  like  a  shroud.  It  was  merely  a  bag  of 
plaster-of-Paris  which  yielded  to  his  touch,  but  Jediah 
imagined  he  had  passed  his  hand  over  the  face-cloth  of 
a  corpse.  The  scene  where  Juliet  contemplates  her 
awaking  in  the  tomb  of  the  Capulets,  and  playing  with 
the  joints  of  her  dead  ancestors,  occurred  to  him.  He 
did  not  know  much  of  his  own  ancestors  or  where  they 
were  buried,  but  he  feared  each  step  might  precipitate 
him  into  Fome  receptacle  for  bones,  and  that  each  move- 
ment might  bring  him  into  contact  with  some  revolting 
object.  His  body  was  weak  with  fasting;  his  mind 
was  totally  unhinged ;  the  recollection  of  his  dreams 
still  haunted  him,  and  the  surroundings  of  the  place 
impressed  him  with  the  reality  of  a  charnel-house. 
He  stumbled  over  some  obstruction  and  fell,  his  head 
striking  against  a  block  of  marble,  and  there  he  lay 
stunned  and  bruised. 

How  long  he  remained  unconscious  he  never  knew. 
When  he  recovered  his  senses  and  reopened  his  eyes  they 
were  dazzled  with  a  flood  of  light.  Then  he  experienced 
a  sudden  shock,  such  as  a  man  feels  who  plunges  into 
the  sea.  He  passed  his  hand  over  his  face  and  through 
his  hair,  and  found  that  he  was  drenched  with  cold 
water.  A  second  shock  roused  him  more  effectually. 
He  sat  up,  and  looked  slowly  around  with  a  bewildered 
aspect.  Before  him  stood  two  tall  men,  with  glittering 
helmets  of  brass  upon  their  heads.  They  were  clad  in 
short  tunics,  girt    round  with  wide  leather  belts,   in 
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whicli  were  suspended  small  axes  like  tomahawks. 
One  of  them  held  in  his  hand  a  powerful  reflecting  oil- 
lamp,  and  directed  its  rays  steadily  on  Josiah's  face, 
which  rendered  it  difficult  for  the  latter  to  see  very 
clearl}".  The  second  man  carried  a  leather  bucket, 
emblazoned  with  a  coat  of  arms  in  red  and  gold.  He 
had  already  delivered  the  greater  part  of  the  contents 
over  the  face  of  the  poor  Quaker  gentleman,  and  was 
evidently  meditating  a  further  and  hnal  delivery. 

Josiah's  first  idea  was,  that  he  had  passed  into  another 
world,  and  now  stood  face  to  face  with  two  Koman 
soldiers  ;  but  just  then  the  man  with  the  lamp  opened 
his  lips,  and  addressed  his  fellow  in  language  which 
was  evidently  that  of  a  more  modern  people. 

"  'Old  'ard.  Bill,"  he  said,  "  stay  yer  'and  ;  he's  a 
comin'  to.  It's  no  use  throwin'  warter  on  a  drownded 
rat." 

"Better  let  'im  'ave  the  rest  on't,"  said  his  com- 
panion, "  there's  only  arf  a  pint  left,"  and  so  saying  he 
emptied  the  bucket  into  Josiah's  face. 

Josiah  sprang  to  his  feet  on  the  receipt  of  the  last 
discharge.  ''  Friends,"  he  said  gently,  ''  be  merciful. 
I  have  lost  my  way,  and  suffered  many  things  in  this 
dreadful  place." 

At  this  the  two  firemen,  for  such  were  the  individuals 
who  had  discovered  Josiah  whilst  on  their  rounds 
through  the  musemn,  burst  into  violent  laughter.  The 
man  with  the  bucket  let  it  fall  on  the  floor,  and  pressed 
his  hands  on  his  sides  as  if  to  restrain  some  violent 
internal  convulsion. 
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"Oh,  Ned,  Ned!"  he  exclaimed,  "'old  me — 'old 
me,  or  I'll  bust !  Did  ye  ever  see  sich  a  cove  in  all  yer 
life  ?  Look  at  'is  'at, — blest  if  lie  ain't  a-comin'  the 
Quaker  dodge." 

"  'Twon't  do,  guvnor,"  said  Fireman  Ned,  chuckling 
with  suppressed  laughter.  "  'Twon't  go  down  by  a 
long  chalk.  It's  downy,  so  it  is — worry  downy, 
but  'twon't  go  down.  You'll  'ave  to  go  afore  the  beak. 
Got  any  pals  ?  "  he  inquired,  turning  the  light  of  his 
lamp  full  on  Josiah's  face,  and  then  sweeping  it  round 
amidst  the  chaos  of  strange  objects  in  the  great  cellar. 

"  Friend,"  said  Josiah,  with  serious  impressiveness, 
addressing  himself  to  the  last  speaker,  "  thou  art  utterly 
mistaken  in  thine  ideas  regarding  me  :  I  am  a  respect- 
able person,  and  I  wish  to  depart  hence  to  mine  inn  if 
thou  wilt  permit  me  and  show  me  the  place  of  egress." 

"  Oh,  Gemini !  but  doesn't  he  keep  it  up  !  "  ex- 
claimed Fireman  Bill,  bursting  into  a  second  fit  of 
laughter.  "  Come  along,  my  tulip,"  he  continued, 
when  he  had  recovered  breath,  and  seized  Josiah  by 
the  shoulder,  "  come  along,  and  tell  yer  precious  yarn 
to  the  hinspector ;  but  'twon't  go  down,  my  fine  feller. 
The  Quaker  dodge  is  clever,  but  worry  common." 

The  two  firemen  had  evidently  been  in  the  thief- 
catching  line  before  they  were  appointed  to  their 
present  employment,  and  the  instincts  of  their  former 
occupation  were  still  strong  upon  them.  When  they 
found  Josiah,  they  imagined  he  was  a  burglar  who 
had  lost  his  way  in  the  building.  Fireman  Ned 
was  of  opinion  that  he  had  stumbled  in  the  darkness, 
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and  stunned  himself  by  falling  against  the  block  of 
marble.  Fireman  Bill  was  still  more  uncharitable, 
and  stated  his  belief  that  "  the  cove  was  foxing-." 
They  both  agreed  that  he  was  there  for  no  good  pur- 
pose, and  decided  to  treat  the  case  as  they  would  treat 
a  fire — with  a  copious  deluge  of  cold  water.  Josiah's 
person  and  clothes  were  already  soiled  with  the  dust  and 
lime  rubbish  of  the  cellar,  in  which  the  modellers  and 
decorators  employed  in  the  new  building  at  that  time 
stored  their  materials.  The  water  poured  upon  him  had 
washed  this  dust  and  dirt  into  a  whitish  paste,  which 
streamed  down  his  face  and  streaked  his  sober-coloured, 
quaintly-cut  garments.  His  broad-brimmed  beaver  was 
crushed  out  of  all  shape,  and  he  presented  a  rueful 
spectacle  which  excited  the  risible  muscles  of  the  t\^'o 
men  at  every  turn,  as  they  led  him  out  into  the  court- 
yard. Poor  Josiah  found  it  useless  to  remonstrate  with 
them,  and  such  explanations  as  he  offered  were  received 
with  derision. 

At  that  time  there  was  a  detached  building  in  the 
forecourt,  which  had  formerly  been  the  gatekeeper's 
lodge  of  old  Montague  House.  To  this  they  led  their 
prisoner,  to  undergo  search  and  examination  by  the 
chief  of  the  small  police  force  which  was  told  off  for 
the  protection  of  the  Museum  at  night, — such  protec- 
tion having  been  found  necessary  during  the  erection 
of  the  new  buildings,  before  they  were  enclosed  by  the 
present  splendid  gates  and  massive  railing. 

The  firemen  knocked  loudly  at  the  door  of  the  lodge, 
which  was  instantly  opened  by  one  of  the  police  con- 
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stables  on  duty.  A  briglit  light  streamed  out  from  a 
large  coal  fire  directly  opposite  tlie  doorway.  The  two 
firemen  pushed  Josiah  before  them  into  the  small  room, 
and  closed  the  door  behind.  Josiah  looked  round,  and 
perceived  a  short,  stout  man,  in  the  uniform  of  the  force, 
seated  at  a  little  deal  table,  reading  by  the  light  of  a 
solitary  tallow  candle. 

''Mr.  Stubbin,  'ere's  a  bugglar,"  said -Fireman  Bill ; 
"  we  found  'im  'iding  away  in  the  middle  block  cellar." 

Sergeant  Stubbin  slowly  rose  and  turned  down  the 
leaf  of  his  book,  then  he  took  the  candle  and  held  it 
close  to  Josiah's  face. 

"  These  men  have  made  an  absurd  mistake,'*  said 
Josiah  quietly.  "  I  lost  my  way  in  the  building,  and 
fell  asleep  in  the  cellar,  being  very  weary ;  on 
awaking  I  stumbled  in  the  darkness,  and,  falling  on 
some  hard  object,  lay  stunned  and  helpless,  until  they 
found  me  and  treated  me  very  harshly." 

Sergeant  Stubbin  made  no  reply  ;  he  walked  slowly 
round  Josiah,  holding  the  candle  close  to  the  unfortu- 
nate cashier,  and  apparently  minutely  examining  every 
article  of  his  dress,  down  to  the  remotest  button.  Then 
he  handed  the  Kght  to  a  constable  in  attendance,  and 
proceeded  to  search  the  prisoner,  whilst  the  two  firemen 
closed  up  on  each  side  of  him  with  evident  curiosity. 
Josiah  Morris  stood  perfectly  passive  during  the  search, 
w^hich  was  as  minute  as  the  previous  inspection. 

The  officer  drew  out  from  the  prisoner's  pockets  his 
watch,  pocket-book,  pencil-case  and  keys,  with  sundry 
minor  articles.     These  he  piled  in  a  little  heap  on  the 
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taLle.  Then  he  cautiously  felt  Josiah  all  over,  to  make 
sure  that  nothing  was  concealed,  and  finally  desired 
him  to  take  off  his  shoes  and  stockings,  both  of  which 
were  scrutinized  by  the  firemen,  who  thrust  their  hands 
into  the  very  toes. 

"  There's  nothin'  in  this  one,"  said  Fireman  Bill, 
turning  out  one  of  Josiah' s  long  hose,  with  an  evident 
expression  of  disappointment  on  his  broad  red  face. 

"  Nor  in  this,"  said  Fireman  Xed,  turning  out  the 
other. 

"  'Old  your  tongues  !  "  said  the  sergeant  curtly. 

The  men  dropped  the  stockings  and  retired  to  the 
door,  as  if  inclined  to  beat  a  retreat,  whilst  the  police 
officer  carefully  examined  the  pocket-book,  and  slowly 
read  over  some  memoranda  on  several  of  the  leaves. 
He  observed  Josiah's  name  and  address  on  the  first 
page,  and  the  address  of  the  boarding  house  at  which 
he  was  staying  on  the  last,  and  made  a  note  of  both  in 
a  book  which  lay  on  the  table.  Then  he  betook  him- 
self to  the  fire  and  stood  before  it,  with  his  coat-tails 
tucked  under  his  arms,  warming  the  hinder  part  of  his 
stout  person  ;  whilst  poor  Josiah  stood  erect  on  the 
cold,  paved  floor,  facing  his  tormentoi',  and  wondered 
what  would  be  the  next  indignity  to  be  endured  at  the 
hands  of  the  Philistines  into  whose  power  he  had  fallen. 
Sergeant  Stubbin  stared  steadily  at  him  in  silence  for 
five  minutes. 

"  You're  from  the  country  I  think  ?  "  he  said  at  length. 

"Yes,"  said  the  suffering  prisoner;  "I  am  from 
Lauterdale." 
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"  What's  your  name  ?  '* 

"  Josiah  Morris." 

"  A  Quaker,  ain't  you  ?  " 

*'  I  am  a  member  of  the  Society  of  Friends." 

''Look  at  'is  'at,  sergeant,"  said  Fireman  Bill,  who 
always  took  the  initiative. 

''  Silence  !  "  said  the  officer  in  a  stern  voice.  "  Where 
are  you  staying  in  town  ? "  he  resumed,  addressing 
himself  again  to  Josiah. 

"  At  an  inn  in  Scot's  Yard,  Bush  Lane." 

"  Up  on  business  ?  " 

"  Yes ;  I  have  business  with  Mr.  Lawson,  a  solicitor, 
of  Bedford  Row." 

"  Lawson  and  Cobb  ?  "  continued  the  questioner,  with 
some  slight  modulation  of  tone  in  his  voice. 

-Yes." 

"  How  did  you  get  into  the  place  where  these  men 
found  you  ?  " 

Josiah  briefly  described  the  adventures  of  the  day, 
which  had  resulted  in  his  present  position,  and  con- 
cluded by  expressing  regret  for  the  trouble  he  had 
given. 

The  police  officer  listened  to  him  attentively.  **  And 
they  threw  a  bucket  o'  cold  water  over  you  ?  "  he  said 
sternly,  pointing  at  the  firemen. 

"  They  did  it  in  ignorance,"  said  Josiah. 

**  Come  here,  you  two,"  said  the  sergeant  to  the  fire- 
men, who  began  to  see  they  had  made  a  mistake.  "  Come 
here  !  "  he  repeated,  stamping  his  foot. 

The  two  men  slunk  up  a  little  nearer  to  the  table. 
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''It  was  Bill  'ere  as  'eaved  the  warter  on  tlie  gen'l- 
raan,"  said  I^ed. 

"  And  it  wur  Ned  said  he  wur  a  bugglar,"  recrimi- 
nated his  mate. 

''  Silence  I  "  thundered  Sergeant  Stubbin  again  ;  then 
he  contemplated  the  two  offenders  for  a  long  time  with 
contempt,  plunging  his  hands  into  his  pockets  and 
spreading  out  his  coat-tails  as  he  ruminated  on  his  next 
observation.  "  You  two  put  your  'ands  to  your  ears," 
he  said  at  length.  The  firemen  obeyed  mechanically. 
"  D'ye  feel  anything  peculiar  about  'em  ?  "  he  inquired 
in  a  sneering  tone,  cocking  his  head  on  one  side,  and 
twisting  up  his  mouth. 

"  No,"  replied  both  the  men  at  the  same  time. 

"  They  ain't  at  all  like  the  ears  o'  hasses,  ain't 
they?" 

The  men  dropped  their  hands  again,  and  looked  more 
like  sheep  than  like  the  animals  mentioned. 

Sergeant  Stubbin  folded  his  arms  and  made  a  step 
forward  to  the  table.  "  Listen  !  "  he  said  solemnly. 
''  I've  a  mind  to  report  you  both  as  incapables ; — as 
hidiots,"  he  continued,  after  a  dreadful  pause,  *'  as 
hasses,"  he  uttered,  with  a  snap  of  his  teeth  and  a 
stamp  of  his  foot.  "  Get  out,"  he  concluded,  with  a 
bark  like  a  dog,  at  the  same  time  flinging  up  one  of  his 
arms  and  pointing  to  the  door, — through  which  the  men 
made  their  exit  with  marvellous  haste. 

"  Do  not  deal  harshly  with  them,"  said  Josiah. 

"  You've  got  yourself  into  a  pretty  mess,  so  you  'ave," 
said  the  sergeant,  as  he  contemplated  Josiah's  stained 
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garments  and  dilapidated  hat.  "  It's  well  for  you  as 
you  were  brought  before  me,  otherwise  you  might  'ave 
been  coolin'  your  'eels  in  a  cell  in  Bow  Street." 

Josiah  felt  that  his  heels  could  not  be  much  colder 
than  they  were  at  present,  as  he  stood  there  with  his 
bare  feet  on  the  flag- stones.  He  looked  down  at  them 
mechanically,  and  then  at  their  belongings  on  the 
table. 

*^  Put  'em  on,"  said  the  sergeant,  observing  his  glance. 
''  You'll  probably  get  your  death  o'  cold,"  he  added, 
still  warming  his  broad  person  at  the  fire  in  a  manner 
that  indicated  his  determination  to  avoid  any  such 
catastrophe  himself. 

Josiah  patiently  seated  himself  on  a  bench,  and  re- 
sumed his  shoes  and  stockings. 

"  I  suppose  I  may  go  now,"  he  said  quietly,  when 
the  operation  was  concluded. 

"  I'll  consider  about  that,"  said  the  sergeant,  chafing 
himself  behind  with  intense  satisfaction.  He  remained 
so  long  considering  the  question  under  his  present  very 
pleasant  sensations,  that  Josiah' s  thoughts  wandered 
back  into  the  old  channels  :  he  fixed  his  eyes  on  the 
book  on  the  table,  and  soon  dropped  off"  into  one  of  his 
fits  of  abstraction,  his  features  assuming  an  expression 
of  indescribable  sadness,  whilst  Sergeant  Stubbin  con- 
templated him  with  intense  curiosity. 

"  It's  a  hinteresting  book,"  said  the  officer  at  length, 
observing  the  direction  of  his  prisoner's  fixed  gaze. 
''It's  the  lives  o'  heminent  'ighwaymen  and  robbers, 
compiled  from  Newgate  Calendar." 
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"  Verily !  "  said  Josiah,  suddenly  startled  out  of  his 
reverie. 

*'  Yes,  verily  and  truly  too,"  said  the  sergeant,  with 
a  slight  tendency  to  mock  the  serious  tone  of  the  un- 
happy cashier,  at  which  the  attendant  constahle,  who 
had  not  yet  spoken  in  the  presence  of  his  martinet 
superior,  burst  into  a  laugh,  and  turned  his  face  to  the 
wall  to  hide  it. 

"  Constable  Giblet,"  said  the  sergeant  severely,  *'  what 
are  you  larfin  at  ?  " 

'*  I  couldn't  'elp  it,  sergeant,"  replied  the  constable, 
*'  blest  if  I  could." 

*'  'Old  your  tongue,"  said  the  sergeant,  **  no  one  is 
speaking  to  yer." 

The  constable  touched  his  cap,  and  stiffened  himself 
up,  whilst  Sergeant  Stubbin  looked  at  him  with  silent 
scorn  for  five  minutes  ;  then  he  condescended  to  look 
again  at  the  unhappy  man  whose  disposal  he  had  been 
previously  considering. 

Josiah  had  now  changed  his  fixed  glance  from  the 
book  to  the  face  of  a  small  clock  suspended  on  the 
opposite  wall,  the  hands  of  which  pointed  to  near  two 
hours  past  midnight.  He  was  wondering  whether  it 
represented  the  correct  time  or  not,  and  was  anxious  to 
compare  it  with  his  pocket -chronometer  which  lay  on 
the  table,  but  he  reflected  that  probably  the  latter  had 
run  down  by  this  time.  In  such  case,  he  knew  he  could 
not  set  it  going  accurately  again  until  he  returned  to 
his  observatory  at  Lauterdale.  This  set  him  thinking 
of  some  incomplete  astronomical    observations  of  his, 
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and  ill  a  few  seconds  lie  drifted  away  amongst  the  stars, 
and  became  utterly  unconscious  of  everything  terrestrial. 
The  sergeant  looked  on  his  vacant  face  with  wonder- 
ment ;  then  he  hemmed  and  snorted  two  or  three  times, 
to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  he  was  about  to  speak  ; 
but  he  might  as  well  have  snorted  at  the  sphynx  in  the 
adjacent  museum,  or  expected  attention  from  the  statue 
of  Memnon. 

"  You  may  go  now,"  he  said  at  length,  in  a  loud 
tone.  "  D'ye  hear,  mister ;  you  may  go,  and  take 
better  care  o'  yourself  in  future." 

Josiah  heard  and  understood  ;  but  he  was  just  then 
solving  an  intricate  problem  connected  with  the  transit 
of  Yenus,  and  declined  to  interrupt  his  present  train  of 
thought  by  any  reply,  until  he  reached  some  mental 
halting-place,  where  it  could  be  safely  picked  up  again 
at  a  future  time.  When  this  was  reached  he  would 
answer  correctly,  as  was  his  custom,  just  as  if  he  had 
not  been  absent  in  mind  during  the  previous  conver- 
sation. 

Sergeant  Stubbin  was  not  inclined  to  wait  during  the 
interval.  He  began  to  feel  the  fire  too  hot,  and  desired 
to  resume  his  seat  and  to  get  rid  of  his  present  auditor, 
as  well  as  to  continue  the  interesting  lives  of  highway- 
men at  the  page  he  had  turned  down. 

"  Constable  Giblet,"  he  said  at  length,  "  you'd  better 
see  'im  safe  'onie.  He's  not  fit  to  be  in  the  streets  by 
hisself  at  this  time  o'  night.  He's  got  suffin  on  his 
mind." 

Sergeant  Stubbin  touched  his  forehead  as  he  con- 
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eluded,  and  tlie  constable  touched  his  hat,  and  then 
proceeded  to  shake  Josiah  by  the  shoulder. 

"  Thanks,  friend,"  said  Josiah,  addressing  the  ser- 
geant ;  ''  I  shall  feel  obliged  by  the  attendance  and  gui- 
dance of  the  officer." 

"  Blest  if  he  ain't  'card  every  word  you  said !  " 
exclaimed  the  constable. 

"  'Old  your  tongue,  and  do  what  you're  told,"  said 
the  sergeant  angrily  ;  *'  see  'im  safe  to  Scot's  Yard, 
and  come  back  and  report  yerself  before  daylight." 

Josiah  stood  up,  and  was  about  to  proceed  to  the 
door,  when  he  was  recalled  to  take  up  his  watch,  and 
purse,  and  pocket-book. 

"  Take  care  of  'im,  Giblet,"  said  the  sergeant ;  ''  see 
'im  safe  inside  the  door,  and  tell  the  people  not  to  let 
him  out  again  alone  ;  he's  got  suffin  on  his  mind,  and 
he'll  be  run  over  or  robbed." 

Constable  Giblet  led  forth  the  unfortunate  cashier  by 
the  sleeve  of  his  coat.  When  Josiah  felt  the  cool  air 
of  the  street  he  began  to  recover  the  use  of  his 
obscured  senses.  He  looked  at  his  soiled  garments, 
and  a  feeling  of  shame  came  over  him  at  the  idea 
of  the  appearance  he  must  present  to  passers-by,  al- 
though at  the  moment  none  were  visible  in  Great 
Russell  Street. 

"Canst  thou  obtain  me  a  conveyance,  friend?"  he 
inquired  of  the  constable. 

"  There's  not  a  ghost  of  a  cab  to  be  seen  in  this 
quarter  at  this  hour  o'  night,"  said  the  man,  *'  not  even 
a  barrer, — and  I'm  sure  you'd  not  like  to  be  took  'omo 
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in  it,  if  there  was.  You're  sober  as  a  judge,  but  your 
missus  mightn't  believe  it." 

Josiah  looked  at  the  man  in  a  deprecating  way,  as  if 
lie  desired  to  hear  no  more  jokes. 

"  Yes,"  he  said  seriously,  ''  I'm  perfectly  sober,  of 
course ;  but  I  am  very  hungry  and  thirsty,  and  would 
gladly  obtain  some  refreshment." 

The  constable  stopped  and  considered,  with  evident 
interest,  the  question  of  obtaining  refreshment  at  that 
early  hour  of  the  morning. 

"  There's  'ouses  open  in  the  Seven  Dials,  and  p'raps 
in  Drury  Lane,"  he  said,  ''  but  they're  rough  places  for 
gemmen  to  go  into.  Covent  Garden's  out  o'  the  way, 
but  it's  safer  for  decent  wittles,  'cos  o'  the  wegi table 
carts  from  the  country,  as  travels  all  night." 

"  I  can't  travel  very  far,"  said  Josiah  ;  "  I  am  faint 
and  weak." 

"'Ave  a  glass  o'  beer,"  said  the  policeman;  ''it's 
easy  to  get  beer  and  gin  about  the  Dials,  but  nothin' 
else.  If  we  could  go  on  to  Drury  Lane  there  might  be 
a  early  breakfast  man  stirrin' ;  and  p'rajDS  a  night  cab, 
as  'ave  lost  his  way,  returnin'  from  the  sububs." 

*'  A  crust  of  bread  and  a  cup  of  tea  or  coffee  would 
do  very  well  for  me,  friend,"  said  Josiah,  who  began  to 
feel  the  pangs  of  hunger  very  keenly  as  he  breathed 
the  morning  air. 

"  I  don't  'old  much  with  tea  and  coffee  myself,  or 
catlap  of  any  kind,"  said  the  policeman,  who  decided 
to  direct  his  footsteps  to  the  nearest  open  public-house 
in   Seven    Dials;  *' nothin'    settles  the  stummick  of  a 
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man,  at  this  time  o'  night,  like  'arf-an'-'arf ;  altho'  a 
drop  o'  blue-ruin's  more  in  fashion  with  wimmen, — 
they're  a  different  kind  o'  hanimal  and  requires  diffe- 
rent nourishment." 

"  Blue-ruin  !  "  exclaimed  Josiah,  in  amazement. 

"It's  another  name  for  cold  gin,"  replied  Constable 
Giblet ;  "you  jest  try  'arf  a  quartern,  with  a  few  drops 
o'  peppermint, — it'll  set  you  right  in  a  trivet,  an'  it's 
easy  to  be  'ad ;  p'raps  there  'ud  be  a  crust  o'  bread  and 
cheese  to  be  'ad  in  the  same  'ouse,  or  a  baked  tater  and 
a  polony." 

"  The  bread  and  cheese  will  do  verj^  nicely,  my 
friend,"  said  Josiah  ;  "if  thou  wilt  lend  me  thine  arm 
to  reach  the  place  where  it  can  be  obtained." 

Constable  Giblet  immediately  proffered  the  support 
of  his  stout  arm,  which  poor  Josiah  much  needed,  as  ho 
could  scarcely  stagger  along  from  exhaustion.  A  few 
drunken  revellers  passed  them  by  as  they  turned  into 
Oxford  Street. 

"  Keep  'im  on  'is  legs,  Bobby,"  said  one  of  them ;  "and 
don't  let  'is  misses  tear  'is  eyes  out  when  he  gits  'ome." 

"  And  don't  forget  to  borrow  five  shillin's  of  'im  to 
buy  a  new  latch-key,"  shouted  another. 

Constable  Giblet  crooked  his  little  finger  between 
his  front  teeth,  and  emitted  an  ear-piercing  whistle,  at 
which  the  noisy  revellers  sheered  off  and  made  marvel- 
lous efforts  to  walk  steadily  down  the  street,  having 
behind  them  the  fear  of  passing  the  remaining  small 
hours  in  a  police  cell,  as  a  result  of  that  wonderful 
whistle. 

VOL.  III.  c 
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*'I  should  like  to  run  'em  in,"  said  the  policeman; 
"  blest  if  I  wouldn't  take  the  lot  on  'em  to  Bow  Street 
single  'anded.  It  'ud  be  '  five  shillin's  or  a  month '  with 
every  one  on  'em  at  twelve  o'clock.  I  can't  abear  to 
be  hinsulted  by  raff  like  them  when  on  dooty.  If  a 
gemman's  a  bit  tight,  and  goin'  'ome  with  more  than 
he  can  safely  carry  under  his  weskit,  he  knows  'ow  to 
behave  like  a  gemman,  and  don't  go  for  to  hinsult  the 
perHce  on  dooty,  but  p'r'aps  he  'ands  over  'arf-a-crown, 
and  requests  to  be  put  straight  and  purtected  to  'is  own 
'all  door,  or  leastways  to  the  next  beat.  But  them 
fellers,  as  we  passed  just  now,  is  raff — downright  raff 
and  scum,  as  'asn't  got  a  bad  sixpence  left  among  the 
lot  on  'em,  and  'ud  be  obligated  to  pop  their  shirts  to 
pay  the  fines.  Eaff !  I  calls  'em,"  said  Constable  Giblet, 
releasing  his  arm  for  a  moment  to  wipe  the  moisture  of 
excitement  from  his  angry  brow. 

*'  Let  them  go  in  peace,  friend,"  said  Josiah  meekly. 
''  Thou  shalt  be  properly  rewarded  for  thy  trouble 
when  we  reach  our  destination." 

"You're  a  civil-spoken  gemman,  blest  if  you  ain't," 
said  the  constable,  hooking  Josiah's  arm  to  his  side 
again  with  fresh  energy.  "  I  know  a  gemman  when  I 
see  'im,  straight  off;  and  I  know'd  you  was  wan  when 
them  two  firemen  brought  you  in  to  be  locked  up  by 
the  sergeant,  as  expectin'  to  be  rewarded  for  their 
hextra  diligence, — and  he'd  'ave  done  it  too,  right  off", 
if  you  'adn't  'eld  yer  tongue,  as  a  gemman  ort  as  gets 
into  a  difficulty.  It  was  your  'strordinary  silence  and 
respeckful  manner  as  went  down  with  Sergeant  Stubbin, 
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Otherwise  you'd  'ave  'ad  a  pair  o'  bracelets  on  in  two 
twos, — I  'ad  'em  'andy  behind  my  back,  waitin'  for 
borders.  He  stands  no  nonsense,  bless  yer  'art,  doesn't 
Sergeant  Stubbin,  as  beln'  short-tempered  and  inclined 
to  fat." 

"Are  we  near  the  place  of  refreshment  ?"  inquired 
Josiah,  who  felt  that  his  strength  was  giving  out. 

"  Just  round  the  corner,"  said  Mr.  Giblet.  "  You 
lean  a  little  'eavier  on  me,  and  I'll  see  you  through  it. 
Never  say  die." 

In  a  few  minutes  they  turned  into  a  dirty  little 
narrow  street,  close  to  the  celebrated  irregular  open 
space  called  the  Seven  Dials,  at  that  time,  and  indeed 
at  present,  in  a  modified  way,  the  special  resort  of 
thieves,  female  reprobates,  and  gaol-birds  of  all  kinds,  for 
whose  special  benefit  a  few  squalid  public-houses  were 
allowed  to  remain  open  all  night  long. 

Without  his  present  official  escort  it  would  have 
been  dangerous  for  Josiah  Morris  to  venture  into  the 
neighbourhood ;  and,  even  protected  as  he  was,  the 
simple  Quaker  gentlemen  shrank  closer  to  the  side  of 
his  guardian,  as  they  emerged  suddenly  into  the  vicinity 
of  a  throng  of  dirty,  drmiken  men,  and  still  dirtier  and 
more  drunken,  dishevelled  women,  who  crowded  round 
the  doors  of  one  of  the  public-houses,  from  which  they 
had  been  recently  forcibly  ejected  in  consequence  of  a 
general  row. 

Suddenly  there  was  a  violent  commotion  in  the  centre 
of  the  throng,  and  two  women  burst  through  the  outer 
ring  of  hulking  ruffians,  and  sprang  with  loud  yells 
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into  the  middle  of  the  narrow  street,  where  there  was 
an  open  space  lit  up  by  the  gaslights  in  the  window  of 
the  tavern.  The  men  crowded  after  them  and  made  a 
ring,  leaving  a  small  gap  at  one  side,  through  which 
Josiah  and  Constable  Giblet  could  see  all  that  followed. 

*'  What  is  this  about  ?"  said  Josiah,  in  alarm,  to  his 
companion. 

"  There's  goin'  to  be  a  fight  'tween  them  two  gals,  I'm 
thinkin',"  replied  the  policeman  with  coolness. 

"  And  wilt  thou  not  interfere  to  prevent  them  ?  "  said 
Josiah,  removing  his  arm  from  its  support  to  allow  his 
companion  greater  freedom  of  action. 

''Lor'  bless  you,  no  !  "  said  Giblet,  laughing.  "It's 
not  on  my  beat,  and  if  it  was,  the  perlice  orficers  never 
meddles  with  a  row  in  the  Dials.  It's  a  sort  o'  safety- 
waive  for  the  rest  o'  Lunnon,  where  them  as  likes 
fightin'  can  blow  'emselves  off.  There  they  go  ! — look 
at  'em,  the  beauties,"  he  concluded,  pointing  at  the 
centre  of  the  ring. 

Josiah  looked  in  horror,  and  beheld  two  furies  engaged 
in  mortal  combat,  such  as  he  had  never  dreamt  or  read 
of  in  his  life,  whilst  the  ruffians  and  dirty  drabs  around 
cheered  them  on  with  blasphemous  cries  and  yells. 

At  first  the  she-fiends  fought  as  men  fight,  with 
clenched  fists,  striking  at  the  face  and  breast,  parrying 
and  delivering  blows  with  skill  and  rapidity,  but  never 
pausing  to  take  breath.  One  of  them  had  twisted  her 
long,  black  hair  into  two  ropes,  and  held  the  ends  in 
her  teeth.  The  other,  a  wiry-looking,  light-haired,, 
smaller  woman,  had  coiled  her  locks  tightly  in  a  hard 
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knot  on  tlie  back  of  her  lieacl,  and  watching  her  oppor- 
tunity, smote  her  stout  opponent  a  heavy  blow  on  the 
mouth.  Maddened  with  pain,  the  dark-haired  woman 
opened  her  lips  to  curse,  and  in  so  doing  allowed  the 
heavy  plaits  to  escape.  In  an  instant  the  other  woman 
— if  woman  she  could  be  called,  who  had  long  since 
developed  into  a  tigress,  without  the  glossy,  striped  skin 
— seized  her  enemy  by  the  long,  dangling  strands  of  hair, 
and  dragged  her  to  and  fro  in  torture,  until  she  suc- 
ceeded in  flinging  her  on  the  rough  paved  road  at  her 
feet.  At  this  there  was  a  loud  shout  of  triumph  from 
those  of  the  wretched  crew  around  who  sided  with  the 
victress.  Encouraged  by  the  yell  of  applause  which 
greeted  her  first  success,  the  latter  sprang  into  the  air 
— once — twice — and  thrice — descending  each  time  with 
her  feet  on  the  prostrate  body  of  her  foe  ;  but,  on  the 
third  occasion,  the  light-haired  she-fiend  slipped  and 
fell  beside  her  enemy,  who  grappled  her  by  the  throat 
on  the  ground,  and  strove  to  tear  the  arteries  from  her 
opponent's  neck  with  her  finger-nails. 

Josiah  Morris  attempted  to  rush  in  and  stop  the 
bloody  fray,  but  he  was  seized  and  forcibly  held  back 
by  the  policeman. 

"  It's  no  use  interferin',"  said  the  latter  ;  "  they'd 
strip  you  naked,  and  perhaps  murder  you.  I'll  see  if 
there's  any  o'  the  force  'andy,"  and  with  this  he  whistled 
again  and  again,  through  his  teeth  and  crooked  finger, 
the  peculiar  loud  kind  of  whistle  he  had  emitted  in 
Oxford  Street. 

Some  of  the  assembled  crew  of  ruffians  heard  it,  and 
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understood  wliat  it  meant.  They  closed  round  and 
concealed  tlie  friglitful  spectacle  from  view,  but  still 
took  care  to  leave  space  enougli  for  the  wretched 
women  to  tear  one  another  to  pieces  in  the  gutter.  In 
a  few  moments  the  upper  garments  of  both  were  in 
tatters.  Their  hair  was  fast  disappearing  in  hand- 
fuls,  and  they  were  covered  with  blood.  One  would 
have  thought  that  fiends  of  hell  could  not  have  stood 
by  and  seen  those  two  demons  incarnate  writhing  on 
the  pavement,  and  rending  each  other  like  wild  beasts. 
And  yet  those  callous,  beer- drinking  ruffians,  with 
bloated  faces,  and  hearts  of  adamant ;  those  wretched 
gin-drinking,  ghoulish  women,  with  hearts  of  steel, 
stood  round,  and  looked  on  with  eyes  like  those  of 
rattlesnakes,  and  gloated  over  a  spectacle  at  sight  of 
which  even  devils  might  have  wept. 

Hitherto  the  two  combatants  had  fought  on  the 
ground  in  silence,  as  bulldogs  fight ;  suddenly  one  of 
them  uttered  an  ear-piercing  scream,  which  made  the 
welkin  ring.  Immediately  afterwards  the  circle  of 
spectators  opened,  and  Josiah  and  his  companion  be- 
held the  smaller  woman  rush  out  and  fly  past — torn, 
bloody,  bedraggled,  and  almost  naked,  with  her  hand 
to  her  mouth.  Again  and  again  scream  upon  scream 
rose  from  the  dark  woman  lying  on  the  ground — 
mangled,  maimed,  and  disfigured. 

"  What's  'appened  ?  "  said  the  policeman  to  one  of 
the  men  who  was  slouching  past. 

"Lizzie  Eipskin  'as  clawed  a  heye  out  o'  Big  Bess," 
said  the  man,  with  a  laugh. 
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Constable  Giblet  felt  a  hea^n^  weight  pressing  on  his 
shoulder ;  he  looked  round  and  saw  Josiah  Morris,  with 
drooping  head,  falling  forward  and  clutching  at  the 
air  with  one  hand,  whilst  he  grasped  his  companion 
with  the  other. 

"Steady,"  said  the  policeman,  seizing  the  unhappy 
cashier  round  the  waist. 

"  Lead  me  away  from  this  horrible  place,"  said  Josiah. 
**  I  am  fainting." 

"Bear  a  'and  'ere,"  said  Giblet  to  the  man  who  had 
so  briefly  summed  up  the  result  of  the  battle. 

The  man  pressed  one  arm  tight  against  the  feeble 
frame  of  the  cashier,  as  if  to  support  him,  and  at  the 
same  time  ascertained,  with  his  disengaged  hand,  the 
precise  locality  of  the  fainting  man's  watch  and  purse. 

"  Come,  none  o'  that,"  said  the  sharp-eyed  constable, 
striking  the  fellow  on  the  breast.  "  Stand  off !  "  he 
exclaimed,  as  poor  Josiah  sank  to  the  ground  at  his 
feet ;  and  then  the  policeman  drew  his  staff,  and  bestrode 
the  prostrate  form  of  the  cashier,  like  an  Atlas,  and 
confronted  the  whole  gang  of  ruffians,  who  hurried 
away  from  the  maimed  woman  on  the  ground  to  sur- 
round the  two  strangers,  hoping,  by  a  sudden  rush,  to 
deprive  the  fallen  man  of  everything  valuable  on  his 
person. 

The  policeman  inserted  his  finger  once  more  between 
his  teeth,  and  rent  the  air  with  a  prolonged  whistle. 

The  scoundrels  hovered  round  him  like  a  pack  of 
wolves.  One  fellow  stooped  and  made  a  grasp  at 
Josiah's  watch-chain  ;  but,  as  he  did  so,  he  received  a 
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blow  on  the  back  of  tbe  bead  from  tbe  policeman's 
trimcbeon,  wbicb  laid  bim  in  tbe  dust.  A  strong 
I'uffian  sprang  on  tbe  constable  from  bebind,  and 
pinioned  bis  arms.  Just  tben  arose  a  cry  of  ''  Rouse  ! 
Rouse !  "  from  tbe  vagabonds  who  formed  tbe  outer 
I'ing  of  the  circle,  tben  closing  in  round  tbe  valiant 
policeman.  A  heavy  tramp  of  feet  ''  at  the  double " 
resounded  on  tbe  flagway,  and  in  an  instant  tbe  whole 
troop  of  wretches  turned  and  fled,  like  frightened  sheep, 
in  various  directions. 

When  Josiah  recovered  his  scattered  senses  he  found 
himself  surrounded  by  policemen  ;  but  Constable  Giblet 
was  still  close  to  his  side,  stafi"  in  hand,  and  jubilant 
over  their  mutual  escape  out  of  the  toils  of  tbe  denizens 
of  Seven  Dials.  As  the  poor  frightened  cashier  slowly 
raised  himself  from  the  ground,  be  saw  Big  Bess  borne 
ofl",  on  a  stretcher,  to  the  nearest  hospital;  but  no 
one  could  find  the  eye  which  had  been  torn  out  of  its 
socket,  although  diligent  search  was  made  all  over  the 
street.  There  was  one  female  savage,  at  least,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Seven  Dials  worse  than  any  that 
ever  existed  in  the  Fiji  Islands. 

Josiah  Morris  was  sent  to  his  hotel  in  a  cab,  which 
unexpectedly  turned  up  as  day  was  breaking.  During 
the  journey  he  sat  in  tbe  vehicle  with  bis  head  bowed 
and  bis  face  buried  in  bis  open  hands.  His  recent  ex- 
perience of  the  night  side  of  London  was  too  much  for 
him,  and  he  wished  to  hide  the  sight  of  streets  and  people 
from  his  eyes.  He  groaned  once  or  twice  as  tbe  recollec- 
tion of  the  terrible  scene  he  had  just  witnessed  recurred 
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to  liim  ;  and  Constable  Giblet,  who  accompanied  him, 
pitying  his  evident  mental  suiFering,  endeavoured  to  be 
consolatory. 

''Don't  take  on  so,  sir,"  he  said  cheerfully;  "bless 
your  soft  'art,  it's  nothin'  new  that's  'appened.  There's 
often  'arf  a  dozen  cases  in  'ospital  of  a  night  out  o' 
Seven  Dials.  It's  not  the  first  time  that  them  two  gals 
'as  'ad  a  row ;  one  of  'em  'ill  be  more  cautious  in 
future,  'avin'  only  one  eye  to  lose,  and  if  t'other 
one's  caught  she'll  get  six  months  on  the  mill,  to  keep 
her  quiet.  It's  the  drink  as  does  it  all ;  very  likely 
both  of  'em  were  hmnocent  little  gals,  once  on  a 
time,  like  my  own.  But  then  it's  gin  and  brandy  as 
pays  most  o'  the  taxes,  and  without  'em  what  'ud  be- 
come o'  the  p'lice  force.  So,  you  see,  there's  a  fitness 
in  every  think.  What's  one  man's  meat  is  pison  to 
another,  and  some  people's  created  to  be  pisoned  and 
others  to  be  'ung." 

Josiah  raised  his  head,  and  looked  hard  at  the  un- 
conscious utterer  of  this  fatalistic  doctrine. 

"  Such  things  ought  not  to  be  upon  this  earth,  my 
friend,"  he  said  solemnly,  ''  and  a  heavy  responsibility 
lies  at  the  doors  of  those  who  govern  us  and  take  no 
measures  to  prevent  them.  It  appears  to  me  that  I 
have  seen  a  glimpse  of  hell  this  night." 

He  relapsed  into  silence  after  this,  until  they  reached 
the  inn  at  Scot's  Yard,  when,  after  some  delay,  the 
astonished  Boots  was  rung  up  by  the  policeman. 

Mr.  Giblet  briefly  explained  the  case  of  his  charge 
to  the  Boots,  and  then  assisted  Josiah  to  alight,  and 
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ascend  the  stairs  to  his  bedroom.  He  received  a  sove- 
reign from  the  cashier  to  pay  the  cab,  and  was  told  to 
keep  the  change  for  his  trouble. 

"  I  shall  feel  obliged  if  thon  wilt  inquire  the  name  of 
the  hospital  to  which  they  have  taken  that  wretched 
woman,"  said  Josiah  to  Mr.  Giblet,  when  he  was  seated 
in  his  room. 

"I'll  call  and  let  you  know  during  the  day,"  said 
the  man.  ''  But  you'd  better  let  me  order  some  think 
for  you  down-stairs  ;  I'd  like  to  see  you  comfortable 
before  I  go." 

This  was  really  true ;  but  Constable  Giblet  hoped, 
also,  that  he  would  be  allowed  to  include  his  own  re^ 
freshment  in  the  order. 

"  I  shall  be  glad  to  have  some  tea  and  bread  and 
butter,"  said  Josiah,  who  was  almost  too  feeble  to  sit 
upright  in  his  chair. 

"  'Ave  a  little  brandy  and  a  raw  hegg  beat  up  in  the 
tea,"  suggested  Mr.  Giblet. 

Josiah  waved  his  hand,  with  an  expression  of  silent 
horror  on  his  face. 

"  After  that  which  I  have  seen  this  morning," 
he  said  seriously,  ''  I  thank  God  that  I  have  been 
brought  up  a  total  abstainer  from  strong  drink,  and  I 
would  that  all  men  and  women  were  such  as  I  am  in 
that  respect.  This  is  also  an  establishment  where  tem- 
perance is  the  strict  rule,"  he  added,  observing  that 
Constable  Giblet  was  about  to  o£Per  a  fresh  suggestion. 

"  I'll  border  what  you  wish,  though  it's  poor  stuff 
for  any  one  in  your  condition,  at  this  time  o'  day,"  said 
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Mr.  Giblet,  and  tlien  lie  proceeded  down-stairs,  with 
some  reluctance,  to  inform  the  Boots. 

^'  Take  care  of  'im,"  lie  said  to  the  latter,  poising  the 
sovereign  between  his  finger  and  thumb,  as  he  calcu- 
lated how  small  a  part  thereof  would  be  likely  to  satisfy 
the  cabman.  "  He's  a  gemman  as  ort  to  be  took  care 
of,  'avin'  a  soft  'art,  and  likewise  soft  in  the  'ed,  'cos  o' 
bein'  reared  on  catlap." 

When  Josiah  Morris  had  imbibed  the  tea  and  eaten 
a  little  bread  and  butter.  Boots  assisted  him  to  undress, 
and  proceeded  to  examine  his  soiled  habiliments. 

"Take  them  away,"  said  the  cashier,  with  a  look  of 
disgust ;  "  I  shall  never  wear  them  again." 

Then  he  laid  him  down,  and  slept  the  sleep  of  the 
just  imtil  a  late  hour  in  the  afternoon. 


CHAPTER  XLY. 

AT    RUSSELL    SQUARE. 

"  There's  a  divinity  that  shapes  our  ends, 
Rough-hew  them  how  we  will." 

Hamlet. 

A  T  seven  o'clock,  Josiali  Morris  duly  presented  him- 
self  at  Mr.  Lawson's  house,  and  was  shown  at 
once  into  the  drawing-room.  A  handsome,  pleasant- 
looking  lady,  about  forty  years  of  age,  came  forward 
from  the  midst  of  a  group  of  children  to  welcome  him. 
"  I  am  very  glad  to  see  you,  Mr.  Morris,"  she  said. 
"  My  husband  has  not  yet  returned  from  his  ride  in 
the  park,  but  I  expect  him  immediately.  I  have  put 
back  our  dinner  hour  to  eight  o'clock  to-day  in  order 
that  I  may  have  a  little  chat  with  you  previously.  Mr. 
Lawson  has  explained  to  me  the  object  of  your  visit  to 
London,  and  I  shall  be  very  happy  if  I  can  render  you 
any  assistance.  Pray  be  seated — but  first  let  me  intro- 
duce you  to  my  children.  Letty,  my  dear,  come  here. 
This  is  my  third  daughter,  Mr.  Morris  ;  the  two  eldest 
girls  are  out  with  papa,  and  two  of  the  boys  are  away 
at  Cambridge." 
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Miss  Letty,  who  was  a  pretty  blonde,  apparently 
about  fourteen  years  of  age,  dropped  a  graceful  curt- 
sey, and  then  made  way  for  the  next  daughter,  who 
appeared  to  be  about  a  year  younger,  and  did  likewise. 
Then  came  a  stout  boy,  who  evidently  thought  the 
introduction  a  bore,  but  shook  Josiah  by  the  hand, 
giving  his  arm  a  severe  jerk,  as  if  it  were  the  handle 
of  a  pump.  After  this  hopeful,  Mrs.  Lawson  led  forth 
a  timid  little  girl,  aged  about  ten. 

"This  is  Lucy,  Mr.  Morris,"  she  said.  '' She  is 
small  for  her  years,  and  rather  shy.  I  suppose  the 
little  lady  you  are  interested  in  is  about  her  age  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  replied  Josiah,  venturing  to  put  his  hand  on 
Lucy's  head.  "  Esther  Field  is  about  the  same  age  as 
this  child,  but  somewhat  taller,  and  she  is  not  at  all 
shy." 

"Pray  tell  me  all  about  her,"  said  Mrs.  Lawson 
eagerly.  "  Children,  you  may  go  into'  the  next  room. 
One  of  you  must  come  and  tell  me  when  Mrs.  Somers 
arrives.  You  will  take  care  of  her,  Letty,  until  I 
come  to  you." 

Miss  Letty  led  the  way  into  the  back  drawing- 
room,  first  giving  her  long  skirt  a  stage  kick,  and 
fflancino^  over  her  shoulder  to  see  that  it  trailed 
properly,  as  she  sailed  gracefully  past.  Miss 
Letty' s  strong  point  was  evidently  depoi-tment.  The 
other  children  crowded  after  her,  and  pressing  too 
close  behind  at  the  doorway,  the  boy  accidentally 
trod  on  his  sister's  dress.  For  this  offence  he  presently 
received  a  smart,  sounding  box  on  the  ear,  which  showed 
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that  anotlier  strong  point  with  Miss  Letty  was  her 
temper.  A  howl  from  the  recipient  penetrated  from  the 
landing  outside  to  the  watchful  ears  of  Mrs.  Lawson, 
who  rose  and  went  to  the  door,  where  she  severely- 
admonished  every  one  in  sight  ;  then  closed  the  door, 
and  returned  to  her  seat. 

''A  lot  of  children  in  a  house  is  a  great  charge,  Mr. 
^Morris,"  she  said  apologetically.  "  My  daughters  are 
all  at  home  at  present  in  consequence  of  an  illness  in 
their  school,  and  the  boys  plague  them  so.  Mr.  Lawson 
always  takes  two  of  the  girls  with  him  for  a  ride  in  the 
afternoon.  He  is  one  of  the  kindest  fathers  in  the 
world,  and  has  no  pleasure  in  anything  but  his  business 
and  his  family.  I  am  a  very  happy  wife  and  mother, 
Mr.  Morris,  and  therefore  take  much  interest  in  the 
little  orphan- girl  at  Lauterdale." 

Mrs.  Lawson  always  made  little  speeches  like  this  to 
strangers,  lest  they  should  discover  that  private  grief 
of  hers  about  the  engravings.  However  much  she 
upbraided  her  husband  on  the  subject  in  private,  she 
tried  to  hold  him  up  as  immaculate  before  the  public. 

"  I  am  one  of  Esther's  guardians  and  trustees,''  said 
Josiah  ;  "  and  in  that  capacity,  and  also  at  the  request 
of  Jediah  Field,  I  wish  to  find  a  fitting  person  to  take 
charge  of  her  education.  It  is  desirable  that  the  lady 
selected  should  be  a  matron  or  a  widow  with  some  pre- 
vious experience  in  the  management  and  education  of 
children." 

"Certainly,"  said  Mrs.  Lawson.  "I  think  I  can 
assist  you  to  the  very  person  you   require.     She  is  a 
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dear  friend  of  mine,  whom  I  have  known  for  many- 
years,  and  who  has  educated  my  own  girls.  She  will 
be  here  very  soon,  and  you  will  have  an  opportunity 
of  judging  for  yourself.  She  is  very  nice-looking, 
although  she  has  met  with  much  sorrow,  and  she 
is  a  perfect  gentlewoman.  At  present  she  knows 
nothing  of  your  proposal ;  but  I  am  aware  that  for  some 
time  past  she  has  been  desirous  to  obtain  some  such 
situation.  She  is  the  principal  governess  in  a  first-class 
ladies'  school  in  the  north  of  London,  where  unfor- 
tunately a  severe  illness  recently  broke  out  amongst 
the  pupils.  Mrs.  Somers  nui-sed  the  sick  ones  bravely 
through  it,  but  the  strain  has  been  too  severe  for  her 
health,  and  she  thinks  the  present  a  good  opportunity 
to  retire,  as  the  establishment  will  be  sold  or  given  up. 
At  the  same  time  she  wishes  to  have  the  entire  charge 
of  one  or  two  children,  to  whom  she  would  devote  her- 
self altogether.  She  is  a  very  accomplished  woman, 
and  can  teach  everything  that  is  necessary  except 
mathematics,  which  I  think  young  ladies  are  just  as 
well  without,  Mr.  Morris,  although  my  girls  have  some 
knowledge  of  the  science." 

^'  I  will  take  that  part  of  her  education  on  myself,  if 
it  is  needful,"  said  Josiah.  "  Is  thy  friend  a  good 
musician  ?  "  he  inquired. 

"  She  is  a  first-rate  pianist,  and  can  teach  singing 
and  harmony  as  well  as  a  master.  You  shall  hear  her 
sing  this  evening." 

*'  I  am  no  judge  of  music,"  said  Josiah  gravely. 
**  The  wife   of    my   co-trustee,   who   is   the    sister   of 
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Esther's  motlier,  lias  expressly  desired  tliat  our  ward 
should  be  taught  to  play  and  sing.  Esther  appears 
to  be  gifted  with  a  sweet  voice,  and,  although  it  is 
contrary  to  the  custom  of  the  Friends,  it  has  been 
decided  that  it  shall  be  cultivated.  Her  grandfather 
sti^^ulated  that  she  should  not  be  brought  up  in  the 
tenets  of  our  Society,  therefore  her  religious  education 
is  to  be  entrusted  altogether  to  her  uncle,  who  is  a 
clergyman  of  the  Established  Church,  and  present 
rector  of  Lauterdale." 

"  I  am  so  glad  of  that,"  said  Mrs.  Lawson,  with 
involuntary  haste ;  and  then  remembering  that  the 
gentleman  who  sat  by  her  side  wore  the  Quaker  garb, 
she  hastened  to  apologize. 

"  I  am  glad  of  it,  too,"  said  Josiah,  not  noticing  the 
apology.  "  I  was  born  and  educated  amongst  Friends, 
and  as  such  I  shall  remain  ;  but  I  would  it  had  been 
otherwise.  If  I  had  children  of  mine  own,  I  would 
not  rear  them  in  the  repressive,  straitened  system  of 
our  Society.  It  has  become  a  mere  form  of  worship, 
without  life  or  vitality,  and  it  is  totally  unsuited  to 
the  young." 

"I  suppose  you  have  been  married,  Mr.  Morris?" 
said  Mrs.  Lawson,  who  was  struck  with  the  last  re- 
mark. 

"  I  lost  my  wife  very  many  years  since,"  said  Josiah 
sadly. 

"  Mrs.  Somers  lost  her  husband  many  years  ago," 
said  Mrs.  Lawson ;  "  and  unfortunately  lost  her  only 
child  about  the  same  time.     Her  little  girl  was  stolen 
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by  gipsies.  It  is  singular  that  she  herself  was  deserted 
by  her  owii  parents  ;  at  all  events,  by  her  mother,  who 
is  dead ;  and  as  for  her  father,  who  may  be  alive,  she 
has  never  seen  him,  and  seems  to  dread  the  idea  of 
meeting  him.  She  was  impressed  with  that  feeling  in 
her  childhood,  and  consequently  she  has  never  made 
any  inquiries  about  him,  although  she  knows  his  name. 
I  fear  he  was  not  kind  to  her  mother.  Perhaps  I  ought 
not  to  mention  all  this,  Mr.  Morris,"  she  stiid,  checking 
herself;  "but  of  course  I  do  so  in  strict  confidence." 

Josiah  bowed  gravely,  and  then  lapsed  into  one  of 
his  reveries,  during  which  he  seemed  to  forget  the 
presence  of  his  hostess  altogether. 

Mrs.  Lawson  also  remained  silent,  looking  at  his 
sad,  troubled  countenance.  She  began  to  think  of  that 
other  sad  face  which  she  momentarily  expected ;  and, 
good  woman  that  she  was,  her  warm  heart  suggested 
to  her  a  little  chapter  of  romance  between  both,  in 
which  she  was  to  act  the  part  of  a  beneficent  fairy. 
''  How  nice  it  would  be,"  she  said  to  herself,  ''if  they 
were  to  Kke  one  another,  and  marry,  and  bring  up  this 
little  Esther  as  their  own  child !  " 

Just  then  her  little  domestic  vision,  and  Josiah' s  lit 
of  abstraction,  were  interrupted  by  the  sudden  opening 
of  the  drawing-room  door,  as  Mr.  Lawson  entered, 
looking  ruddy  and  cheerful  after  his  ride,  although  a 
trifle  damp  about  his  whiskers,  as  it  had  recently 
commenced  to  rain  heavily. 

"Glad  to  see  you,  friend  Morris,"  exclaimed  the  cheer- 
ful host,  warmly  shaking  his  client's  hand.     "  I  suppose 
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you  remember  I've  got  your  notes  all  safe."  Josiah 
bowed  in  token  of  assent,  as  Mr.  Lawson  ran  on,  ad- 
dressing his  wife :  "  Excuse  me,  my  dear,  for  keeping 
the  girls  out  so  late  ;  fact  is,  there  was  a  dreadful  shower 
and  we  had  to  shelter  under  a  tree.  I've  just  seen  Mrs. 
Somers  coming  down- stairs  ;  she  is  in  the  next  room  ; 
go  and  speak  to  her,  my  dear.  I  think  we  have  twenty 
minutes  to  spare,  and  I  should  like  Mr.  Morris  to  see 
some  of  my  engravings  before  dinner.  You  know  you 
will  monopolise  him  between  you  all  the  evening  after, 
and  I  sha'n't  have  a  chance." 

"  Now,  Mr.  Lawson,  please  don't  keep  us  waiting," 
said  the  lady,  with  a  slight  shade  of  vexation  in  her 
manner  and  voice :  ''  the  children  are  absolutely 
famished,  and  are  all  very  cross." 

*'  Just  come  into  the  library  with  me  for  a  few  minutes, 
friend  Morris,"  said  Mr.  Lawson,  moving  rapidly  to 
the  door.  "  I  think  I  can  show  you  something  you 
won't  see  every  day.  My  dear,"  he  said  aside  to 
his  wife,  and  pointing  in  the  direction  of  the  other 
room,  "  Mrs.  Somers  looks  very  nervous  and  poorly 
this  evening.  Make  her  take  a  glass  of  wine  before 
she  goes  down  to  dinner.  Don't  wait  for  us.  Just 
take  her  down  yourself  with  the  children ;  we  shall 
follow  presently." 

"  Mind,  we  shall  not  wait  if  you  delay,"  said  Mrs. 
Lawson.  ^'  I  wish  those  engravings  were  in  the  fire," 
she  added  to  herself,  with  bitterness,  and  then  she 
tried  hard  to  wreathe  her  face  with  smiles,  ere  she 
entered  the  back  drawing-room  to  welcome  her  other 
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guest,  at  present  undergoing   tlie  warm  embraces  of 
the  children. 

Josiah  meekly  followed  his  host  into  the  library, 
which  they  entered  by  a  door  on  the  lower  landing  of 
the  staircase.  Mr.  Lawson  bolted  this  door  behind  him. 
"  I  shoidd  like  to  show  you  some  very  rare  old  etchings 
and  engravings,"  he  said,  as  he  unlocked  a  huge  port- 
folio, and  placed  a  chair  before  it  for  his  \dsitor. 
Then  he  adjusted  a  reflecting  oil-lamp  and  prepared 
to  do  showman  to  his  collection. 

"  There !  "  he  said,  "  that's  a  Rembrandt  for  you  ! 
it  is  called  '  The  Hundred  Guilder.'  Just  look  at 
this  strange  mark  in  the  corner  ;  it  indicates  a  first 
proof.  There  is  only  another  copy  known  to  be  in 
existence, — in  the  British  Museum  library ;  but  it 
hasn't  got  the  mark.  No  doubt  this  was  pulled  first, 
and  marked  by  the  dear  old  fellow  as  his  own.  Just 
look  at  the  cross-hatching  about  the  cheek-bone.  Isn't 
it  wonderful  ?  And  see  how  that  eyebrow  stands 
up  when  you  look  at  it  sideways." 

"It's  very  fine,"  said  Josiah;  ''and  I  suppose  it 
is  very  valuable." 

"  "V\^ell,  I  believe  it's  worth  over  a  thousand  guineas," 
said  Mr.  Lawson.  "  I  have  been  ofiered  eight  hundred 
and  it  cost  me  six-fifty.  If  that  other  copy  were  de- 
stroyed this  one  would  be  almost  priceless." 

''Truly,"  said  Josiah,  in  astonishment,  "I  had  no 
idea  of  the  value  of  enofravinffs." 

"  I  dare  say  not,"  said  Mr.  Lawson  curtly,  as  he 
lovingly  turned  over  the  plate,  and  exposed  another  of 
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his  treasures.  *'  That's  a  Marc  Antonio  Haimondi  on 
steel,"  he  said,  "  copied  from  EafFaelle's  picture.  You 
see  his  autograph  in  the  corner." 

"  It  seems  to  me  a  heathenish  subject,"  said  Josiah, 
whose  Quaker  feelings  were  a  little  shocked  by  the 
nude  figures  in  the  engraving. 

"It's  ^The  Judgment  of  Paris,' "  said  Mr.  Lawson, 
looking  at  his  beloved  plate.  "  Of  course  you  re- 
member the  story." 

"I  cannot  say  I  do,"  said  Josiah;  "and  I  do  not 
care  to  hear  it." 

"  Oh !  "  said  Mr.  Lawson,  laughing  and  turning 
over  to  the  next,  which  was  a  scripture  piece.  "There, 
friend  Morris,  what  do  you  think  of  that  ?  '  Saul  and 
the  Witch  of  Endor ; '  artist  unknown,  but  supposed 
to  be  an  early  work  of  Albert  Diirer.  Just  look  at 
the  Knes  in  the  old  hag's  face." 
"It's  very  hideous,"  said  Josiah. 
"It's  beautiful,"  said  Mr.  Lawson;  "it's  wonderful! 
If  the  engraver  had  only  signed  his  name,  that  proof 
would  fetch  six  or  seven  hundred  pounds.  As  it  is,  it 
is  worth  four  hundred  of  any  man's  money.  I  gave 
two- fifty  for  it  myself." 

"I  should  not  like  to  give  five  shillings  for  it,"  said 
Josiah.  "It  would  give  one  a  nightmare  to  see  it 
twice." 

"  Well,  what  do  you  say  to  this,"  said  Mr.  Lawson, 
turning  over  again — "  that  won't  give  you  a  night- 
mare— '  Susannah  and  the  Elders  ? '  " 

"  It  pleaseth  me  not,"  said  Josiah,  averting  his  eyes. 
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At  that  moment  tliere  came  a  sharp  knock  at  the 
door,  evidently  effected  by  the  application  of  some  one's 
knucldes  in  passing. 

"  Mr.  Lawson,"  screamed  his  wife  from  the  landing 
outside,  "  we  are  going  down  to  dinner.'* 

*'  Coming,  my  dear,  immediately, — just  a  moment," 
said  Mr.  Lawson,  hastily  turning  over  the  objectionable 
plate.  ''Xow  I  have  you,"  he  said,  as  he  exposed  a 
fine  female  head.  "  A  Madonna  by  Miiller,  his  last 
and  best  work." 

"  Ah  !  that  is  lovely,"  said  Josiah,  with  a  sigh. 

"  I've  got  something  better  than  that,"  said  Mr. 
Lawson,  getting  animated  with  the  hope  that  he  had 
at  last  tickled  the  quiet  Quaker's  fancy.  The  next 
plate  was,  apparently,  a  dark  mass  of  scratches,  through 
which  the  rough  bearded  face  of  an  old  man  in  a  night- 
cap was  dimly  perceptible.  "  Yerj  fine  and  scarce — a 
genuine  Morghen,"  said  Mr.  Lawson  ;  ''  but  it  requires 
a  strong  light." 

Josiah  thought  so  too,  but  said  nothing. 

Just  then  there  came  another  tap  at  the  door,  and 
this  time  the  voice  was  the  voice  of  a  man,  being 
that  of  Mr.  Lawson's  grey-headed  butler — 

"Dinner  is  served,  sir,  and  the  ladies  are  waiting." 

"  Just  a  second,"  said  Mr.  Lawson,  rapidly  turning 
over  two  or  three  engravings,  in  search  of  some  special 
gem.  "Ah!  here  it  is.  Look  at  that  child's  face," 
he  said  triumphantly,  as  he  stood  up  to  go,  and  pointed 
to  a  delicate  etching  by  a  later  artist. 

"  It  is  very  like  Esther,"  said  Josiah,  rising  also. 
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"  Papa,  you  really  must  come,"  squeaked  a  little  girl's 
voice  through  the  key-hole.  ''  The  soup  will  be  quite 
cold,  and  we  are  so  hungry." 

"  Dear  me  !  "  exclaimed  Mr.  Lawson,  looking  at  his 
watch,  "  it's  a  quarter  past  ;  come  along,  my  friend,  or 
we  shall  be  eaten  up  instead  of  the  dinner."  Then  he 
opened  the  door,  and  caught  up  his  little  daughter  in 
his  arms  as  a  shield  against  the  kindling  wrath  of  his 
wife,  and  so  armed  for  defence,  he  rushed  into  the 
dining-room,  followed  by  Josiah  at  a  slower  pace. 

"  Forgive  me,  my  dear,"  he  said,  scarcely  venturing 
to  look  the  indignant  hostess  in  the  face — "  we  really 
did  not  hear  the  gong  ;  I  must  have  it  placed  on  the 
landing." 

"  Eeally,  Mr.  Lawson,"  said  his  wife,  with  severity, 
"  if  this  is  to  go  on  we  must  recur  to  an  early  dinner 
for  the  children.  It  is  utterly  absurd.  Please  to  ask 
a  blessing.     Mr.  Morris,  will  you  kindly  take  a  seat." 

Josiah  dropped  into  a  vacant  seat  by  the  side  of  the 
vexed  hostess,  who  evidently  looked  on  him  at  this 
moment  as  a  joint  oflPender  with  her  husband. 
Mr.  Lawson  hastily  mumbled  a  short  grace,  of  which 
Josiah,  who  reverently  bent  his  head  over  his  plate, 
only  caught  the  last  word,  "  thankful." 

He  raised  his  head  and  glanced  round  the  table  at  the 
fine  array  of  hungry  children,  whose  eyes  were  at  pre- 
sent turned  anxiously  towards  the  soup  tureen.  Josiah 
was  somewhat  dazzled  by  the  lights,  in  consequence 
of  his  sudden  entry  into  the  room,  but  he  could  just 
make  out  the  figure  of  a  lady  seated  at  Mr.  Lawson' s 
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riglit  hand,  who  appeared  to  be  looking  at  him  in- 
tently. Mrs.  Lawson  observed  the  direction  of  his 
glance,  and  said  politely, — 

"  Excuse  me  Mr.  Morris,  I  had  no  opportunity  of 
introducing  you.  to  Mrs.  Somers. — Mrs.  Somers,  Mr. 
Morris." 

Josiah  rose  to  bow  to  the  lady,  who  rose  also.  Their 
eyes  met  and  were  fixed  for  an  instant. 

"  My  lost  wife ! — no — my  daughter ! "  he  exclaimed, 
as  he  stood  erect  like  one  transfixed. 

Mrs.  Somers  uttered  a  low  cry,  pushed  back  her 
chair,  and  clasping  her  hands  over  her  eyes,  attempted 
to  rush  from  the  table.  She  had  not  gone  more  than 
two  paces  when  she  reeled  and  fell  on  the  floor.  The 
children  all  screamed  and  rose  up  from  their  seats. 
Mr.  Lawson  seemed  petrified,  with  the  soup-ladle  in 
his  hand,  whilst  his  more  self-possessed  wife  hastened 
round  the  table  to  help  the  fallen  lady.  Josiah  strode 
round  the  room!  on  the  other  side,  and  knelt  beside 
her. 

''  Let  me  bear  her  hence,"  he  said  ;  ''  she  is  my  very 
own.  I  have  sought  for  her  sorrowing  these  many 
years."  Then  he  raised  the  unconscious  lady  in  his 
arms,  and  with  Mr.  Lawson's  aid  carried  her  up- stairs 
to  the  drawing-room,  where  they  laid  her  down  on 
the  sofa. 

"  Leave  her  to  me,  now,"  said  the  kind  hostess,  who 
had  followed  close  behind.  *'  She  will  come  to,  directly. 
Go  down  and  eat  your  dinners.  Mr.  Lawson,  do  see 
to  the  children  ;  they  are  nearly  starved." 
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Mr.  Lawsoii  put  his  arm  within  that  of  Josiah 
^lorris,  and  gently  led  him  away.  As  they  descended 
the  stairs,  Josiah  paused  outside  the  library  door,  and 
said,  "  I  will  go  in  here,  if  thou  wilt  permit  me.'' 

"  Oh,  come,  come,"  said  Mr.  Lawson,  '^  you  really 
must  eat  something.  Come  along."  And  then  he 
drew  his  anxious,  reluctant  guest  into  the  dining-room. 
The  children  had  by  this  time  recovered  their  surprise 
and  their  appetites  at  the  same  time,  and  were  busy 
with  the  soup  which  the  grave  butler  dispensed,  stand- 
ing at  the  head  of  the  table,  solicited  so  to  do  by  the 
hungry,  clamorous  young  ones. 

"  All  right,  Thomas,"  said  Mr.  Lawson,  resuming  his 
place.  "  Mr.  Morris,  please  take  this  seat  beside  me. 
Children,  are  you  all  helped?" 

"  Yes,  papa,  we  were  very  hungry,"  was  responded 
in  chorus,  as  Josiah  mechanically  took  the  seat  to  which 
he  was  directed.  He  seemed  bewildered  and  confused, 
and  the  children  looked  upon  him  as  a  sort  of  pale  ogre, 
who  had  frightened  the  life  out  of  their  dear  governess, 
and  scared  away  mamma.  Mr.  Lawson  was  also  some- 
what puzzled  and  embarrassed ;  but  his  large  experience 
of  strange  things  in  life  amongst  his  clients  led  him 
to  treat  the  case  as  one  which  would  right  itself 
presently  ;  meantime,  he  was  very  anxious  to  get  his 
dinner,  and  still  more  anxious  to  set  his  frightened 
guest  at  ease,  by  inducing  him  to  partake  of  the  good 
things  provided. 

Josiah's  heart  and  brain  were  in  a  state  of  intense 
excitement,  notwithstanding  his  Quaker  training,  but 
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he  tried  to  swallow  a  little  soup,  and  to  conceal  his 
emotion.  AYhen  he  came  to  the  solids,  he  found  it 
quite  impossible  to  eat  a  morsel,  and  looked  implor- 
ingly at  his  host  for  a  respite.  Mr.  Lawson  turned  to 
his  butler,  and  whispered  a  word  in  that  grave  man's 
ear. 

"  Thirty-four,"  he  said,  as  the  old  servant  quietly 
disappeared. 

The  butler  soon  returned  with  a  bottle  of  choice  port, 
carefully  cradled  in  a  little  basket. 

"  A  glass  of  wine  with  you,  friend  Morris,"  said 
Mr.  Lawson  as  the  man  gently  poured  out  the  generous 
fluid. 

"  I  drink  no  wine,"  said  Josiah. 

''  Lord  bless  me,"  said  Mr.  Lawson,  holding  up  his 
glass  to  the  light ;—'' just  try  a  little  of  this  for  once, 
in  the  way  of  medicine  ;  it  will  set  you  right  in  no 
time." 

Josiah  shook  his  head,  and  filled  a  glass  with  water, 
in  which  he  gravely  pledged  his  host. 

"Take  it  up-stairs,  Thomas,"  said  Mr.  Lawson  in 
despair.     '*  Tell  Mrs.  Lawson  I  sent  it." 

As  he  spoke  he  shrugged  his  shoulders,  and  resumed 
his  dinner. 

Josiah  soon  lapsed  into  a  state  of  unconscious  forget- 
fulness,  looking  at  the  vacant  chair  opposite  to  him, 
and  thinking  onl}^  of  the  face  he  had  seen  for  a 
moment. 

The  butler  presently  returned  from  the  drawing-room, 
and  said  a  few  words  in  a  whisper  to  Mr.  Lawson,  of 
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which  the  word  ''  doctor  ''  alone  was  canght  by  the 
children. 

"Send  for  him  at  once,'*  said  Mr.  Lawson,  glancing 
uneasily  at  the  absent  individual  by  his  side,  who 
heard  him  not. 

Josiah  tasted  nothing,  and  Mr.  Lawson  hurried 
through  his  own  dinner.  The  children  did  the  best 
they  could  in  the  absence  of  their  watchful  mother, 
and  disappeared  as  soon  as  possible  to  hold  a  general 
conference  up-stairs. 

When  they  were  all  gone,  and  the  useless  decanters 
were  arranged  before  him,  Mr.  Lawson  ventured  to 
rouse  his  suffering  guest. 

"  I  am  afraid  you  have  had  a  great  shock,  Mr. 
Morris,"  he  said.  "  I  assure  you  I  had  no  idea  there 
was  any  relationship  between  you  and  our  dear 
friend." 

Josiah  started,  and  looked  vacantly  at  his  host. 

"She  is  my  daughter,"  he  said,  at  length.  "  I  have 
never  seen  her  before ;  but  I  cannot  be  mistaken. 
The  actress  of  whom  thou  spakest  was  my  wife.  She 
left  me  before  my  child  was  born,  and  this  lady 
resembles  her  mother  so  closely,  that  I  need  no  other 
proof.  I  have  felt  that  I  was  near  her  for  several 
days.  I  felt  that  I  was  in  her  presence  when  I 
entered  the  room.  I  knew  it  was  my  daughter  when 
her  eyes  met  mine." 

"  Then  it's  all  right,"  said  Mr.  Lawson  cheerfully. 
"  Providence  has  brought  you  together  again  under  my 
roof.     I  will  just  go  up  and  see  how  she  is.'* 
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"I  thank  thee,"  said  Josiah  gravely.  "Say  for  me 
that  I  await  her  here,  and  long  to  bear  her  home." 

Mr.  Lawson  hurried  up- stairs  in  uneasiness  at  the 
long  absence  of  his  wife,  and  was  met  at  the  drawing- 
room  door  by  his  eldest  daughter. 

"Mrs.  Somers  is  very  ill  and  excited,  papa,"  said 
the  young  girl.  "  You  cannot  go  in.  Doctor  Anton  is 
there  with  mamma." 

Mr.  Lawson  heard  sounds  within  the  room  betokening 
severe  hysterical  weeping,  and  retreated  to  the  landing 
below  followed  by  his  daughter. 

"  She  must  stay  here,  my  dear,  imtil  she  is  quite 
well,"  he  said  to  the  latter.  "  Tell  them  to  get  her  room 
ready  at  once.  If  the  doctor  would  only  give  her  a 
glass  of  that  port,  it  would  set  her  right  in  no  time." 

"Poor  mamma  has  had  nothing  to  eat,"  said  the 
young  lady,  with  tears  in  her  eyes. 

"  I'll  send  her  a  little  soup,"  said  Mr.  Lawson,  hur- 
rying down- stairs. 

"  I  am  afraid  you  can't  see  Mrs.  Somers  to-night,"  he 
said  to  Josiah  on  re-entering  the  dining-room ;  "  she 
is  too  much  excited.  Come  early  to-morrow,  and  see 
Mrs.  Lawson,  who  will  not  let  her  friend  out  of  her 
sight.  Our  doctor  is  also  with  her.  My  dear  sir,  it  will 
all  come  right — trust  me,  it  will  all  come  right ;  but  I 
wish  you  would  just  have  one  glass  of  port  before  you 
go.      You  really  want  it  very  badly." 

Josiah  steadily  refused  the  good  wine,  but  drank  a 
second  glass  of  water,  at  seeing  which  Mr.  Lawson 
visibly  shuddered.      After  this  the   cashier   took   his 
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leave,  promising  to  return  early  on  tlie  morrow.  Once 
out  in  the  cold  air,  lie  began  to  repent  him  of  having 
left  the  house  without  seeing  his  daughter  again,  and 
although  it  was  still  raining  heavil}^,  he  crossed  over  to 
the  railings  opposite  Mr.  Lawson's  house,  and  there 
took  up  his  post,  fixing  his  eyes  steadily  on  the  draw- 
ing-room windows. 

The  shadows  of  moving  figures  flitting  to  and  fro  in 
the  room  fell  on  the  blinds,  and  once  there  was  the 
form  of  a  man  in  earnest  conference  with  a  stout  lady. 
Josiah  concluded  that  the  doctor  and  Mrs.  Lawson 
were  consulting  as  to  the  state  of  his  daughter.  Pre- 
sently they  all  disappeared,  and  by-and-by  the  lights 
were  extinguished.  The  doctor  came  out,  and  proceeded 
on  his  way  home  across  the  square.  Josiah  followed 
the  physician  to  his  hall-door,  and  as  he  was  about  to 
enter  addressed  him,  and  begged  to  say  a  few  words. 

"  I  am  the  father  of  the  lady  you  have  just  left,"  he 
said  in  explanation. 

"■  Come  in,  my  dear  sir,"  said  Dr.  Anton,  leading 
the  way  into  his  consulting  room.  ^'  You  want  to  know 
how  she  is,  and  what  I  think  of  her  ?  " 

Josiah  bowed. 

"  Well,"  said  Doctor  Anton,  "  she  was  a  little  better 
when  I  left ;  but  you  must  not  attempt  to  see  her  until 
I  give  you  leave.  She  has  lately  undergone  a  severe 
trial  in  attending  the  sick  pupils  in  her  school.  Your 
sudden  appearance  has  precipitated  a  crisis,  and,  with 
such  a  nervous  temperament  as  hers,  one  cannot  foresee 
the  result.      I  shall  be  with  her  early  to-morrow,  and 
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shall  tlieii  be  better  able  to  judge.  She  is  in  tlie  bands 
of  a  very  kind  lady,  and  will  be  well  cared  for — let  us 
hope  for  the  best.  If  she  gets  over  this,  and  I  think 
she  will,  you  must  take  her  aw^ay  out  of  London  to  the 
sea- side  for  a  time  ;  and  now  I  must  say  good  night. 
Take  care  of  yourself,  and  go  to  bed  as  soon  as  you 
can.'^ 

Josiah  wandered  forth  into  the  rain,  and  in  a  short 
time  found  himself  again  before  Mr.  Lawson's  house, 
looking  up  at  the  window^s,  which  were  now  quite 
dark.  He  remained  there  until  he  was  wet  through, 
but  was  unconscious  of  the  whetting.  A  policeman 
passed,  and  turned  his  bull's-eye  on  him,  and  then 
repassed,  and  spoke  to  him — 

"  Better  have  a  cab  and  go  home,  sir/'  he  said  ;  "  it's 
late." 

The  man  seemed  to  think  the  gentleman  he  ad- 
dressed had  been  dining  out,  and  had  indulged  too 
freely  in  the  wine. 

Just  then  a  vehicle  passed  near  them,  which  the 
policeman  hailed,  and  put  Josiah  in.  The  driver  ob- 
tained the  address  with  difficulty,  and  drove  his  fare 
to  his  destination,  and  with  still  more  difficulty  roused 
up  the  sleepy  Boots  at  the  quiet  inn,  who  paid  the  cab- 
man, saw  the  bewildered,  semi-conscious  man  to  bed, 
and  took  away  his  wet  clothes. 

Josiah  scarcely  spoke  a  word,  and  Boots  was  not 
pleased  at  being  disturbed  on  two  successive  nights. 
When  he  came  to  return  the  dried  garments  in  the 
morning,  he   was  startled  by  the   appearance  of  the 
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unhappy  man.  Josiah's  usually  pale  face  was  flushed, 
and  his  eyes  wild  and  staring.  Boots  immediately 
hurried  away  to  inform  the  ladies  of  the  house,  and 
obtain  medical  assistance. 

When  the  nearest  doctor  came,  he  proved  to  be  one 
of  the  old  school,  and  proceeded  at  once  to  bleed  the 
unconscious  patient  at  both  temples. 

^'It's  a  case  of  apoplexy  of  the  brain,"  he  said. 
"  Send  to  his  friends  at  once.  I  doubt  if  he  will  get 
over  it." 

It  was  very  easy  to  say  "  send  to  his  friends  at 
once ; "  but  the  difficulty  with  the  two  nice  little 
Quaker  ladies,  at  whose  boarding-house  Josiah  was  so 
suddenly  taken  ill,  was  to  know  where  to  send.  He 
had  been  very  reticent  ever  since  his  arrival,  eating 
his  meals  in  silence,  and  going  out  and  returning  again 
without  question.  A  happy  thought  suddenly  occurred 
to  Boots — 

"Take  the  gen'leman's  keys,  and  open  his  port- 
mantil,"  he  said. 

The  doctor,  who  hoped  thereby  to  gain  some  clue  to 
the  cause  of  his  patient's  illness,  seconded  this  pro- 
posal, which  was  at  once  carried  into  effect  under  the 
personal  supervision  of  the  two  little  maiden  ladies, 
one  of  whom  called  out  the  names  of  the  several  ar- 
ticles as  they  were  produced  and  examined  by  Boots, 
whilst  the  other  wrote  a  precise  inventory  in  a  small 
red  book. 

"  A  coat,  Miss  Tabitha,  and  nothin'  in  the  pockets," 
said  Boots. 
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"A  drab  coat,  Hannali,"  repeated  the  lady  inspect- 
ing tlie  search,  and  a  drab  coat  was  duly  entered. 

"  Five  shirts.  Miss  Tabitha."  The  shirts  were 
similarly  recorded. 

"Look  at  the  marking  for  his  name,"  suggested  the 
doctor. 

*'  His  name  is  Josiah  Morris,"  said  Miss  Tabitha  ; 
*'  so  much  we  always  knew." 

"  A  pair  of  breeches,  Miss  Tabitha,"  said  Boots, 
holding  up  the  article  of  clothing  and  turning  out  the 
pockets.     Miss  Tabitha  blushed  and  averted  her  eyes. 

"  A  brown — ahem — nether  garment,  Hannah,"  she 
said  in  a  low  tone,  after  a  considerable  pause  and  a 
little  cough.  Miss  Hannah  bent  her  head  over  her 
book  in  demure  silence  as  she  entered  the  objection- 
able item  with  nervous  haste. 

''Nothing  in  'em,"  said  Boots.  "  Two  weskits  and 
three  pair  o'  drawers,"  he  continued. 

''  Two  vests  and  three  pairs  of  long  hose,  Hannah." 

"  They  ain't  hose,  miss,"  said  Boots,  unfolding  the 
articles  to  their  full  length. 

*'  Go  on,"  said  Miss  Tabitha  severely,  declining  to 
argue  the  question. 

"Here's  a  leather  case,  miss.  It's  a  pictur  of  a 
lady." 

"  Let's  see  it,"  said  the  doctor.  "  I  knew  there  was 
a  lady  in  the  case  ;  there  always  is."  He  carried  the 
portrait,  which  was  a  faded  miniature  on  ivory,  to  the 
window,  followed  by  the  two  little  women,  who 
endeavoured  to  look  at  it  ovei*  his  shoulders,  standing 
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on  tip- toe  one  on  either  side.  "  Slie  was  a  handsome 
young  woman,"  said  the  doctor;  but  this  must  have 
been  taken  many  years  ago." 

^'  Probably  his  wife,"  suggested  Miss  Tabitha. 

"Perhaps,"  said  the  doctor ;  '-'but  she  doesn't  look 
like  one  who  would  go  very  quiet  in  harness." 

Both  the  little  women  cast  withering  glances  of 
scorn  at  the  speaker. 

"  Coarse  man,"  whispered  Tabitha  to  her  sister 
behind  the  doctor's  back. 

"  Yery,"  replied  Hannah.  ^'  She  may  have  been  his 
mother." 

*'  Or  his  sweetheart,  eh  ? "  said  the  irrepressible 
doctor,  who  overheard  the  last  remark. 

"  Let  us  proceed,"  said  Miss  Tabitha,  bridling  up  at 
this  last  suggestion. 

"  Here's  a  letter  on  the  chimly-piece,"  said  Boots, 
who  had  completed  the  search  on  his  own  account 
during  the  examination  of  the  portrait. 

"  jN'ow  we  have  him,"  said  the  doctor.  "  Let's  read 
it."  The  doctor  proceeded  to  open  and  read  the  letter, 
which  was  from  Jediah  Field,  and  had  been  delivered 
the  previous  evening  in  Josiah's  absence;  it  ran  thus : — 

"  Esteemed  Friend, — I  am  glad  to  hear  of  the  progress 
of  negotiations  between  our  good  friend  Lawson  and  the 
firm  of  Roundabouts.  I  rely  on  thee  to  expedite  the 
matter,  as  with  men  of  law  delay  is  habitual  ;  not  that  I 
complain  in  the  present  instance,  but  the  speedy  acquisition 
of  this  property  is  evidently  of  great  importance  to  us,  both 
as  regards  the  difficulty  with  Jacob  Grimshaw,  and  with 
reference  to  our  future  coal  supply.     Therefore,  thou  art  to 
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remain  in  London,  and  call  daily  on  our  friend  at  Bedford 
Row  until  the  matter  is  concluded. 

^'  The  new  works  are  rising  rapidly,  notwithstanding  great 
difficulty  experienced  with  the  workmen,  many  of  whom  are 
addicted  to  drinking,  and  remain  away  on  second  and  some- 
times on  third  day,  so  disorganizing  our  manager's  excellent 
arrangements.  I  have  reason  to  fear  there  is  a  manufactory 
of  spirits  somewhere  concealed  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  I 
have  deputed  a  shrewd  young  clerk  of  ours,  named  O'Reilly, 
to  discover  its  whereabouts.  He  suspects  the  locality  is 
somewhere  up  the  Brightmoor  valley.  It  must  be  discovered 
and  rooted  out. 

*'  I  have  decided  to  work  some  of  the  lower  seams  in  our 
Lawley  coal-field  before  we  try  beyond  the  great  fault.  John 
Forster  suggests  sinking  a  new  shaft  close  to  the  Old  Gipsy's 
Forge,  near  the  Pool,  and  erecting  a  great  Cornish  engine 
there,  to  drain  the  whole  of  our  measures  into  the  adjacent 
mill-pond.  In  this  way  we  shall  keep  all  our  pits  dry,  and 
at  the  same  time  test  the  coal  beyond  the  fault,  under  this 
new  purchase.  If  the  measures  exist  at  a  moderate  depth, 
as  I  have  reason  to  believe  they  do,  the  property  will  be 
worth  ten  times  the  price  given  for  it ;  but  keep  this  opinion 
to  thyself.  John  Forster  agrees  with  me  therein,  and  his 
son  Robert  is  working  out  the  geological  section  under  my 
direction.  He  is  a  good  youth,  and  most  diligent  in  every- 
thing, especially  in  teaching  our  Esther.  But  thou  wilt 
bear  in  mind  the  second  object  of  thy  journey,  and  consult 
our  good  friend  Lawson  as  to  obtaining  a  suitable  matron  to 
instruct  our  dear  little  one,  who  desires  to  be  remembered 
to  thee.  "  Thine  truly, 

"  Jediah  Field. 

"  P.S. — The  gipsy  man's  daughter  has  called  on  several 
occasions,  desiring  to  see  thee.  We  must  remove  him  to 
some  other  cottage  in  the  Dale.  It  appears  he  has  been  in 
the  present  place  over  twenty-one  years  without  paying  any 
rent.— J.  F." 

VOL.  III.  E 
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"  Send  at  once  to  this  Mr.  Lawson  in  Bedford  Row/' 
said  the  doctor  when  he  had  finished  reading  the 
letter. 

"  Go  at  once,  Boots,"  said  Miss  Tahitha. 

'•'  At  once,"  repeated  her  sister,  and  so  the  conference 
ended. 

It  was  noon  when  Boots  reported  the  state  of  Josiah 
Morris  to  Mr.  Lawson,  who  had  been  much  puzzled  at 
the  absence  of  the  cashier.  The  good  lawyer  set  out 
at  once  in  search  of  Doctor  Anton,  whom  he  was 
fortunate  in  finding  at  his  own  house,  where  he  had 
called  to  see  Mrs.  Somers. 

"  I  thought  he  looked  very  strange  last  night,"  said 
the  doctor,  jumping  into  his  carriage.  "  These  people 
who  strive  all  their  lives  to  repress  every  emotion 
generally  end  in  a  break  down.  A  man  should  never 
consume  his  own  smoke.  It  tells  on  the  great  centres 
of  heat  and  life, — it  will  be  very  sad  if  their  second 
meeting  should  be  in  the  next  world." 

"  God  forbid !  "  exclaimed  Mr.  Lawson.  ''If  he 
had  only  taken  a  glass  of  that  port  he'd  have  been  all 
right." 

In  a  short  time  they  stood  by  Josiah's  bedside. 
His  eyes  were  now  closed  and  he  lay  pale  and  motion- 
less. Doctor  Anton  felt  in  vain  for  any  perceptible 
pulsation  at  the  patient's  wrist,  and  then  over  his  heart. 
He  raised  one  eyelid  and  looked  intently  at  the  glassy 
eyeball.  "I  fear  I  am  almost  too  late,"  he  said  ;  "  the 
man  has  been  nearly  bled  to  death." 


CHAPTER  XLYI. 

THE  MONOMANIAC. 

*'  Think  well,  because  this  hateful  joy, 
That  surely  will  thy  bliss  destroy, 
WiU  let  thee  live,  until  thy  life 
Is  wrapped  in  such  bewildering  strife 
That  all  thy  days  will  seem  but  ill — 
Now  wilt  thou  wish  for  this  thing  still  ?" 

William  Morris. 

'■  There  slumber  within  the  soul  mysterious  lurking  demons  ;  imagi- 
nation calls  and  they  lift  up  their  heads,  and  crawl  and  fly  out  of  their 
hiding-place." — Auerbach. 

A  MOIS'GST  tlie  deep  mysteries  of  human  life,  there 
is  nothing  so  awful  as  the  mystery  of  madness  ; 
and  amidst  all  the  forms  of  mental  disease,  there  is 
none  so  malignant  in  type  as  the  lunacy  which  has  its 
origin  in  litigation.  Man's  intellect  gives  way  beneath 
the  crushing  blows  of  fate, — reeling  under  repeated 
strokes  of  misfortune,  or  shattered  by  some  sudden, 
unexpected  calamity.  It  yields  to  the  sapping  process 
of  hidden  grief  or  insidious  disease,  crumbling  by  slow 
degrees  into  ruin  ;  it  softens  into  fitful  melancholy 
under  the  spell  of  intense  religious  excitement ;  it 
burns  with  the  fierce  fire  of  organic  change  in  the 
degraded  form  of  the  habitual  drunkard,  its  flame  fed 
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by  the  fumes  of  alcohol,  until  the  tissues  of  the  body 
are  saturated,  and  the  brain  becomes  desiccated  by  a 
consuming  poison. 

The  laws  framed  to  protect  society  take  cognizance 
of  all  these  cases  except  the  first,  and  sooner  or  later 
will  place  such  examples  of  mania  under  restraint,  for 
their  own  protection  and  the  protection  of  others, 
sometimes  sooner  than  may  be  needful  with  the  victims 
of  misfortune,  and  often  too  late  with  the  votaries  of 
drunkenness. 

The  lunatics  at  large  who  are  possessed  by  the 
demon  of  litigation  are  by  no  means  few  or  uncommon  ; 
but  the  law  will  not  recognise  this  form  of  madness, 
because  it  is  fostered  and  kept  alive  by  law  itself. 
The  habitual  drunkard  is  termed  a  "dipsomaniac."  He 
may  be  a  very  clever  man,  perhaps  in  other  respects  a 
very  amiable  man  ;  but  his  friends  know  that  he  is 
subject  to  one  particular  form  of  mental  aberration, 
and  that  under  its  spell,  at  certain  times,  he  drinks  to 
excess.  They  say  he  is  always  mad  when  he  is  drunk, 
and  often  mad  for  some  time  before  and  after.  They 
avoid  him  as  a  dangerous  lunatic  when  he  is  in  his 
cups ;  and  they  are  suspicious  of  him  when  he  is  out 
of  them.  He  may  have  a  wretched  wife  or  miserable 
children,  who  cannot  avoid  him  ;  who  have  learned, 
from  sad  experience,  to  know  the  signs  and  tokens  of 
his  recurring  paroxysm  ;  who  are  powerless  to  prevent, 
and  whom  the  law  will  not  assist  in  preventing  its 
recurrence,  until  the  sane  intervals  grow  shorter  and 
shorter,    the   paroxysms    of    drunkenness   longer   and 
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more  violent  ;  and  at  length  two  doctors  are  found 
who  are  wilKng  to  certify  that  the  man  is  insane. 
Then  the  law  lays  hold  on  him  for  a  time ;  but  he  is 
very  often  let  loose  again  on  society  half-cured,  and  at 
length  he  generally  puts  an  end  to  himself. 

Ts^ow,  with  the  man  who  goes  mad  on  law,  as  Jacob 
Grimshaw  was  going  mad,  the  case  is  different.  The 
lawyers  who  make  laws  have  taken  good  care  that  no 
such  form  of  mania  shall  be  recognised.  "We  do  not 
expect  railway  directors,  who  are  so  numerous  in  Par- 
liament, to  pass  any  stringent  legislation  in  the  public 
interest  affecting  railways.  Yet  we  continue  to  elect 
railway  directors.  We  cannot  expect  lawyers,  who 
form  so  large  a  majority  amongst  our  legislators,  to 
reform  the  law  of  lunacy  in  a  way  that  would  certainly 
reduce  the  business  of  the  profession  ;  and  thus  we 
have  a  number  of  litigious  persons  at  large,  worrying 
society,  and  driving  many  sane  men  within  the  walls 
of  asylums  which  shoidd  properly  receive  their  per- 
secutors. 

One  day  I  called  on  my  learned  friend  Mr.  Screw- 
bone,  to  inquire  into  some  of  the  details  of  the  great 
case  of  "  Grimshaw  r.  Field,"  in  which  it  was  well 
known  he  vastly  increased  his  already  brilliant  repu- 
tation. 

I  found  him  engaged  as  legal  arbitrator  in  a  case 
referred  to  him  by  one  of  the  judges,  who  had  merely 
glanced  at  the  pleadings  and  looked  at  the  plaintiff, 
and  then  positively  refused  to  try  it,  alleging  that 
"  life  was  too  short  to  deal  with  such  a  matter." 
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Now,  of  all  the  forms  of  legal  procedure  whicli 
have  heen  designed  to  harass,  worry,  and  ultimately 
ruin  a  man,  there  is  nothing  to  be  compared  to  a  ''  com- 
mon law  reference."  When  all  the  preliminary  ex- 
penses of  an  action  have  been  incurred ;  when  writs 
and  briefs  have  been  issued  ;  when  consultations  are 
at  an  end ;  when  counsel  have  been  paid  their  heavy 
retainers,  and  are  arrayed  in  court  at  either  side, 
flanked  by  smiling  attorneys,  puzzled  witnesses,  and 
anxious  clients,  who  tremble  with  excitement  in  expec- 
tation of  the  great  opening  speech,  which  is  never  to 
be  spoken,  and  of  which  the  leading  counsel  has  not 
prepared  a  syllable  ;  when  the  special  jury  has  been 
sworn,  whilst  the  judge  has  his  mutton  chop  and  glass 
of  port  in  some  snug  little  room  behind  the  court ; 
when  Mr.  Phunky,  the  timid  junior,  has  opened  the 
case  in  a  short,  dry  statement  of  the  cause  of  action  ; 
then,  as  the  great  leader  rises,  and  hitches  his  silk 
gown  over  his  shoulder,  and  spreads  his  thick  brief  on 
the  narrow  shelf  before  him — his  lordship  inquires 
why  the  cause  has  not  been  "  referred."  The  leader 
on  the  other  side  rises  and  makes  a  show  of  objecting, 
but  his  lordship  is  down  on  him  at  once  for  the  inter- 
ruption. The  jury  are  all  standing  up,  too,  urging 
that  a  reference  should  be  agreed  to  ; — it  is  their  only 
hope  of  escape.  The  furious  plaintiff  is  held  in  his 
seat  by  his  attorney  ;  the  indignant  defendant  is  openly 
threatened  by  the  crier,  who  shakes  his  rod  at  him, 
and  shouts,  ''  Order  in  the  court !  "  Counsel  lay  their 
heads  together  for  three  or  four  minutes,  and  scratch 
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something  on  the  backs  of  their  briefs.  Then  one 
rises  and  says,  "AVe  have  agreed,  my  lud,  to  refer  the 
case  to  our  learned  friend,  Mr.  Screwbone."  The  other 
nods  his  assent,  and  flings  his  brief  to  his  clerk,  as  he 
hurries  away  to  plead  in  some  other  court. 

Thus  the  litigants,  who  hoped  to  get  justice  from  a 
British  jury,  are  given  over,  bound  hand  and  foot, 
to  be  slowly  picked  to  pieces  as  long  as  anything 
worth  picking  is  to  be  found  upon  their  bones. 

I  found  Mr.  Screwbone  sitting  in  chambers  on  one 
of  these  cases,  on  which  he  had  been  engaged  three 
years.  He  was  seated  at  a  long  table,  in  a  narrow, 
dingy  room  of  the  Inner  Temple,  which  looked  out  on 
a  dry  area.  On  his  right  hand  sat  the  counsel  for  the 
plaintiff,  and  beside  him  the  plaintiff  himself,  who  was 
busy  fumbling  amongst  a  lot  of  papers.  I  never  shall 
forget  the  look  of  that  man's  face.  He  was  not  an  old 
man,  but  was  prematurely  grey,  and  had  a  haggard 
expression  of  countenance.  He  did  not  appear  to  be 
excited  in  the  least ;  on  the  contrary,  he  was  metho- 
dically sorting  the  mass  of  papers  before  him  ;  but 
when  he  looked  across  the  table  at  the  unfortunate 
defendant,  there  was  in  his  eyes  the  deadly  malice  of 
a  rattlesnake ;  and  when  he  turned  those  restless  eyes 
on  me,  they  glowed  with  internal  fire,  like  red-hot 
coals. 

"  Pray  be  seated  for  a  few  minutes,"  said  Mr.  Screw- 
bone  ;  "  we  are  going  to  adjourn  presently.  One  of 
the  counsel  is  unavoidably  absent." 

The  legal  gentlemen  were  going  through  the  farce 
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of  waiting  during  tlie  usual  half-hour  which  would 
entitle  them  to  fees  for  the  sitting. 

Presently  Mr.  Screwbone  looked  at  the  clock,  and 
proposed  an  adjournment.  He  had  previously  ad- 
journed in  this  way  at  least  fifty  times,  to  suit  the 
convenience  of  counsel.  Mr.  Screwbone  always  suited 
the  convenience  of  counsel ;  therefore  it  was  no  wonder 
that  counsel  always  agreed  in  appointing  him  as  arbi- 
trator. 

The  adjournment  was  assented  to  by  the  two  attor- 
neys with  alacrity,  and  I  heard  the  hopeless-looking 
defendant  heave  a  great  sigh  as  he  walked  sadly  out, 
with  the  air  of  a  man  who  had  a  cancer  eating  away 
his  heart. 

"  That's  a  strange  case,"  I  ventured  to  remark  when 
we  were  left  alone. 

"It's  a  very  common  case,"  said  Mr.  Screwbone. 
"  The  plaintiff  is  mad  on  law — as  mad  as  Gfrimshaw 
was,  but  cases  were  not  referred  so  often  in  his  time. 
They  don't  like  it  down  the  country,  where  counsel 
wish  to  be  heard  in  court.  It  helps  them  at  election 
time." 

''  That  plaintiff  looks  like  a  fiend,"  I  remarked. 

"■  He's  simply  mad  on  law,"  said  Mr.  Screwbone. 
"  The  other  man  is  likely  to  go  mad,  too,  if  the  case 
isn't  stopped." 

'^  Then  why  don't  you  stop  it  ?  "  I  inquired. 

Mr.  Screwbone  smiled,  and  took  a  pinch  of  snuff. 

"  I  never  stop  a  case,"  he  said ;  "  it's  not  profes- 
sional ;  and  I  couldn't  stop  this  one  if  I  tried.     The 
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plaintiff  would  get  the  ^  reference  '  reopened  before  some 
one  else.  It's  all  about  nothing,  and  my  mind  was  made 
up  the  first  day.  I  shall  be  obliged  to  give  him  a 
farthing  damages,  but  it  carries  costs.  He  has  nothing 
to  lose,  and  the  defendant  will  probably  be  ruined. 
It's  a  speculative  action  on  the  attorney's  side." 

I  confess  I  forgot  for  the  moment  the  special  business 
upon  which  I  came  to  trouble  Mr.  Screwbone. 

"  Pray  tell  me  all  about  it,"  I  said. 

"  That  plaintiff  fellow  got  into  a  dispute  in  a  build- 
ing case  about  a  matter  of  fifty  pounds,"  replied  my 
friend.  "  It  was  set  down  for  trial  before  old  Fusbos 
— you  know  that  Fusbos  has  been  forty  years  on  the 
bench.  He  has  dabbled  in  bricks  and  mortar  himself, 
and  revels  in  a  building  case.  He  tried  it  off  and  on 
for  a  whole  term.  They  put  Dowson  up  to  cross- 
examine  the  plaintiff.  You  remember  what  Dowson 
did  with  the  Grimshaws,  and  how  he  turned  that 
fellow  Quetchett  inside  out.  Dowson  tackled  this 
man  for  ten  days.  The  judge  also  w^orried  him  a 
good  deal.  He  broke  down  in  the  witness-box, 
and  went  raving  mad.  He  was  placed  under  restraint 
in  an  asylum  for  six  months,  and  got  a  little  better,  or 
was  cunning  enough  to  persuade  them  to  let  him  out. 
He  has  done  nothing  but  bring  actions  ever  since,  and 
contrived  to  trump  up  a  case  against  this  other  man, 
who  has  saved  a  little  money,  and  is  being  eased  of  it 
at  the  rate  of  sixty  pounds  a  sitting.  To-day  makes 
the  hundred  and  sixty-fifth/'  said  Mr.  Screwbone, 
making  an  entry  of  twenty  guineas  in  his  diary. 
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Now  I  began  to  understand  wliy  my  learned  friend 
had  so  modestly  declined  tlie  judgeship  whicli  had 
been  twice  offered  to  him.  The  salary  was  only  six 
thousand  a  year,  whilst  it  was  well  known  he  was  at 
present  making  three  times  that  sum  as  a  "  legal  re- 
feree," sitting  in  that  dingy  room,  without  the  trouble 
of  putting  on  his  wig. 

Mr.  Screwbone  then  politely  communicated  to  me 
some  facts  connected  with  Jacob  Grimshaw's  case,  in 
which  he  had  led  for  Jediah  Field. 

"  I  shall  never  forget,"  said  the  learned  gentleman, 
*'  the  manner  in  which  that  unfortunate  man  with  the 
battered  face  used  to  come  into  court  and  glare  at  me 
as  I  spoke.  It  was  a  great  case,  my  friend,  and  ended 
strangely." 

But  here  I  am  reminded  that  I  must  tell  my  readers 
of  the  beginning  and  not  of  the  end  of  the  lawsuit,  and 
so  we  must  return  to  Lauterdale  with  Tom  Grimshaw. 

Master  Tom  was  duly  delivered  on  the  platform  at 
Brightmoor  about  mid- day,  and  presented  his  ticket  to 
Jem  Ritson. 

"  So  you're  back  agin,  like  bad  money,"  said  Jem. 
"  How's  that  friend  o'  yourn  with  the  game  leg  ?  " 

"  Mind  your  own  leg,"  said  Tom,  giving  the  wooden 
member  of  the  porter  a  kick  which  brought  the  owner 
on  his  back,  whereupon  Tom  fled  like  an  arrow  down 
the  incline  which  led  from  the  station.  Jem  was  up 
again  like  a  bird,  and  as  he  rose  seized  a  large  piece 
of  hard  cinder,  which  he  hurled  after  the  offender. 

"Take   that,  you   divil's  limb,"    said  the  wrathful 
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porter,  as  tlie  missile  struck  Tom  full  on  tlie  back,  witli 
a  precision  and  force  the  effects  of  which  he  felt  for  a 
week  after. 

Fearing  a  repetition  of  the  shot,  Tom  was  anxious 
to  increase  his  distance  from  the  station,  and  so,  wincing 
with  pain,  he  fled  down  the  tramway  at  full  speed, 
never  stopping  until  he  reached  the  pond  opposite  the 
gipsy's  forge,  where  Jenny  Forster  fell  into  the  water. 
Tom  looked  across  the  pool  and  observed  a  number  of 
men  busy  on  the  small  piece  of  land  between  the  forge 
and  the  edge  of  the  pond.  They  were  apparently  erect- 
ing a  large  wooden  frame  called  a  ''pit  head,''  as  a  pre- 
liminary to  sinking  the  new  shaft  referred  to  by  Jediah 
Field  in  his  letter.  The  old  gipsy  was  seated  in  the 
doorway,  sulkily  contemplating  the  work  and  smoking 
a  short  pipe  ;  Bessy  Roffey  was  looking  on  from  a 
window,  and  Tom  made  a  signal  with  his  handkerchief, 
to  which  she  responded.  Presently  she  came  out  and 
entered  the  ferry-boat,  which  she  drove  rapidly  across 
to  the  spot  where  he  stood. 

''  Father'll  be  glad  to  see  thee.  Master  Tummas,"  she 
said,  and  as  she  spoke,  her  dark  eyes  sparkled  with 
pleasure  at  the  unexpected  meeting.  ''  He's  dreadful 
put  out  by  yon  men  o'  Muster  Forster' s,  and  is  wur- 
rettin'  hisself  to  death." 

"  What  are  they  at,  Bessy  ?  "  inquired  Tom. 

"  They  be  goin'  to  sink  a  pit  right  in  the  middle  o' 
our  garding,  and  feyther's  had  notice  fro'  Muster  Jediah 
t'  quit  the  forge  where's  bin  over  twenty-one  year. 
We're  to  flit  next  week  to  some  place  i'  the  Dale,  where 
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folks  'uU  laugh  at  'im,  so  that  he  wmina  show  's  face 
a'  t'  door.  He  hanna  et  a  bit  ever  sin'  I  read  the 
letter,  an's  a'most  clemm'd.  Come  ower  like  a  good 
chap,  and  spak  t'  'im  ;  he's  low  i'  the  dumps  ;  happen 
you  can  hinder  us  fro'  bein'  turned  out.  I  should  na 
mind  mysen,  but  he's  fond  o'  t'owd  place,  where  a  kin 
do  as  a  loikes,  with  nobbut  me  to  see,  and  where's 
liv'd  rent  free  and  'ad  coals  for  th'  winnin'." 

"Are  you  sure  he  has  never  paid  any  rent,  Bessy  ?  " 
said  Tom. 

"  No,  lad  ;  niver  a  penny." 

"  Then  tell  him  to  stay  where  he  is,  lass  ;  Jediah  Field 
can't  turn  him  out,  if  he  spends  all  the  money  in  his 
bank  to  try  it.  I'll  come  round  by  the  road  after  dark, 
Bessy ;  but  I  must  go  up  to  the  house  just  now.  Good- 
bye, my  gipsy  queen,"  he  said,  stooping  down  and  kiss- 
ing her  cheek.  "  I'll  soon  show  thy  father  a  way  to 
get  rid  o'  yon  chaps.     I'll  be  round  at  nine  o'clock." 

Then  he  resumed  his  journey,  and  Bessy  joyously 
ferried  herself  back  again  to  console  the  gipsy  with 
the  information  received.  She  had  known  Tom  Grim- 
shaw  and  his  sister  all  her  life,  and  had  no  other 
young  friends,  and  sometimes  the  men  who  worked  the 
tramway  said  that  "  Master  Tom  was  o'er  sweet  upon 
the  gipsy  lass."  At  all  events,  he  never  came  to  Lauter- 
dale  without  visiting  the  forge.  At  present  he  had 
weightier  business  on  hand,  and  therefore  he  hurried 
away  down  the  tramway  and  across  the  long  dam 
which  held  back  the  waters  of  the  mill-pond.  He 
crossed  over  the  rushing  mill-stream   by  the  single- 
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plank  bridge,  and  looked  for  an  instant  at  the  great 
wheel,  whose  wrongs;,  in  the  shape  of  "  backwater," 
formed  the  nucleus  round  which  all  the  litigation  with 
the  Dale  Company  had  centred.  He  sped  up  the  steep 
zigzag  foot-path  to  his  father's  cottage ;  but  as  he 
passed  the  arbour  he  was  hailed  by  Jacob  Grimshaw 
himself,  and  found  the  miller  seated  within.  Tom  had 
not  seen  his  father's  face  uncovered  since  the  night  on 
which  the  latter  was  injured  by  Perks,  and  was  greatly 
shocked  at  his  terrible  disfigurement.  Jacob's  nose,  or 
rather  the  place  where  his  nose  had  been,  was  still 
covered  with  diachylon,  deftlj^  interlaced  in  long  strips 
by  the  skilful  hands  of  Mr.  Dixon ;  but  it  was  evident 
he  had  suffered  a  permanent  injury,  which  was  all  the 
more  painful  to  contemplate  when  one  remembered 
what  a  handsome  man  he  had  been  previously.  His 
dark  eyes  shone  out  in  contrast  with  the  white  plaster 
that  surrounded  them,  but  there  was  the  restless  glitter 
within  them  which  betokened  intense  mental  suffering. 
The  windows  of  the  brain  always  tell  clearly  enough 
when  the  brain  itself  is  disturbed,  and  as  Tom  looked 
on  his  father's  countenance,  he  felt  how  much  reason 
his  mother  had  to  fear  that  the  poor  man  was  going 
mad, — mad  on  law,  as  the  old  miller  before  him  had 
been. 

Whether  or  not,  the  seeds  of  Jacob's  mental  disease 
were  hereditary,  and  were  merely  revivified  by  his 
late  severe  injury  and  consequent  sufferings,  was  never 
clearly  ascertained.  His  whole  nature  seemed  changed 
since    that  dreadful  night.      He    was    no   longer   the 
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energetic  upriglit  man  of  business,  giving  full  weight 
and  tale  to  his  customers ;  clever  in  adjusting  all  the 
details  of  his  trade,  shrewd  in  buying  corn  and  selling 
flour  ;  just,  and  yet  firm  in  managing  his  workmen  ; 
thoughtful,  but  ressrved,  in  matters  of  religion ;  and, 
ah  !  so  gentle  and  affectionate  to  his  small  family,  so 
lenient  to  the  faults  of  the  son  who  stood  there  uncon- 
sciouslv  staring  at  him.  But  now  Jacob  Grrimshaw 
was  transformed  into  a  hard,  unyielding,  vindictive 
man,  sullen  and  fierce  in  aspect,  grasping  in  the  few 
business  matters  which  were  brought  under  his  notice — 
for,  as  a  rule,  he  cared  no  more  for  business ;  harsh  in 
his  intercourse  with  his  men,  and,  alas  !  hard  and  sus- 
picious with  the  gentle  wife  and  winning  daughter 
whom  God  had  given  him  to  cherish. 

Poor  Patty's  letter  to  her  son,  mournful  as  it  was, 
told  but  half  the  sad  truth.  Her  husband  no  longer 
loved  her  ;  he  was  cruel  to  her  in  word  and  deed  ;  she 
almost  feared  he  hated  her.  He  had  forbidden  her  to 
speak  to  him ;  and  although  he  took  his  meals  like 
a  wild  beast  in  his  lair,  he  spent  his  days  brooding — 
brooding,  and  grinding  his  teeth  in  the  cold,  in  the 
arbour  he  had  made  for  himself  as  a  pleasant  place  of 
rest.  A  lurking  demon,  called  Revenge,  may  once  have 
dwelt  in  some  remote  corner  of  his  heart,  in  the  old 
time  when  he  felt  as  a  son  for  his  father's  supposed 
wrongs  ;  but  now  there  had  entered  in  "  seven  devils 
more  wicked  than  the  first,"  to  whom  he  gave  a  joyous 
welcome.  Reader,  let  us  humbly  bow  our  heads,  and 
pray  that  no  change  may  ever  be  wrought  in  us  like 
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the  change  which  was  wrought  in  Jacob  Grimshaw  since 
the  night  on  which  he  received  that  crushing  blow 
upon  his  face. 

"  Come  here,  Thomas — come  here,  lad,"  said  Jacob 
when  he  heard  his  son's  rapid  step.  "  Thou'st  been 
long  in  coming ;  I've  been  watching  for  thee  all  the 
day.  I  want  to  know  how  this  law  business  goes  on  ; 
it's  slow  and  wearisome,  and  must  be  pushed  along. 
I'd  have  gone  over  to  Mr.  Quetchett  myself,  but  I 
dursn't  show  my  face  as  I  am.  Ay,  look  at  thy 
father,  lad!  and  remember  who  it  is  has  done  it; — 
remember  who  it  was  that  killed  thy  grandfather,  and 
would  turn  thee  and  me  out  of  house  and  home  ; 
remember  it  all,  Thomas,  by  day  and  night,  and 
sharpen  thy  wits  to  win  me  my  revenge.  I've  had 
thee  taught  the  law,  lad,  for  this,  and  now  I  depend 
on  thee  to  do  it.  Thou'lt  not  let  that  ruffian  escape 
who  tried  to  drown  thee,  and  has  crushed  the  likeness 
of  a  human  being  out  of  thy  father's  face.  Look 
well  at  me,  my  lad.  See  what  I  am,  and  what  I've 
suffered,  and  remember  it  was  all  for  thee,  my  son — 
all  for  thee." 

Here  Jacob  rose,  seized  his  son  by  the  shoulders 
with  both  hands,  and  thrust  his  disfigured  face  close  to 
that  of  the  young  man,  who  shrank  back  in  terror. 

"  Ay,  lad,"  he  hissed  through  his  teeth,  **  thou 
mayst  well  shudder  at  the  sight  o'  me.  I  dare  not 
look  in  the  glass  myself,  I'm  such  a  beauty." 

And  here  he  laughed,  and  roughly  pushed  his  son 
away,  and  hid  his  marred  features  in  his  hands  as  he 
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sat  clown,  rocking  his  body  to  and  fro.  Suddenly 
springing  up  like  a  wounded  tiger,  lie  caught  Tom 
again  witli  a  grip  like  a  vice,  and  shouted, — 

"  Revenge,  lad  !  revenge,  revenge  !  Let's  have  the 
law  on  'em  to  the  last  court  in  hell  !  Thou'lt  not  let 
Perks  escape,  lad.  Thou'lt  not  listen  to  her,"  he  said, 
pointing  to  his  cottage.  "  Hist,  lad,  thy  mother  wants 
to  let  the  scoundrel  escape  me.  She's  bought  over, 
lad— bought  over  by  Jediah  Field.  He's  bailed  him 
out,  with  the  help  of  this  new  man  of  his,  who  came 
to  my  house  to  beg  for  food  and  shelter  for  himself 
and  fam'ly,  and  now  turns  on  me  like  a  viper  ;  but 
we'll  be  even  with  them  all,  Thomas.  We  shall  drag 
them  all  into  court,  and  have  justice  to  the  last  jot — 
to  the  last  jot,  if  it  takes  years  to  get  it,  and  costs  me 
every  shilling  I  am  worth.  Listen,  lad;  I  made  a 
promise  to  thy  grandfather  on  his  death-bed  for  me 
and  thee^— for  me  and  thee." 

Here  he  broke  off  abruptly,  and  paced  to  and  fro, 
clenching  his  fists,  muttering  to  himself,  and  grinding 
his  teeth.  Suddenly  he  stopped  in  his  restless  walk, 
and  looked  moodily  down  at  the  mill-wheel  for  a  long 
time,  his  arms  folded,  and  his  brow  contracted  into  a 
fierce  frown. 

Thinking  this  was  a  good  opportunity  to  divert  his 
father's  mind  from  his  wrongs  and  sufferings,  and 
mindful  of  the  suggestion  in  his  mother's  letter,  Tom 
ventured  to  speak  of  the  business. 

"  How's  the  mill  going  on,  father  ?  "  he  inquired. 

"I  don't  know,  lad.     I  haven't  been  inside  the  mill 
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since  that  Sunday  night.  Timmins  says  '  there's  three 
feet  o*  back-water  on  her,  and  only  five  pair  of  stones 
at  work/  What  does  it  matter  ? — they'll  have  to  pay 
for  it.  I'll  shut  her  down,  as  my  father  did,  and  sack 
the  men  for  good." 

"Don't  do  that,  father,"  said  Tom. 

"  I  will  if  I  like,"  said  Jacob,  angrily  turning  on 
his  son.  "  Who's  to  hinder  me  ?  I'd  like  to  see  thee 
try  to  do  it.  What  dost  thou  know  of  milling  ?  If 
thou  know'st  thy  own  business  'tis  as  much  as  'ill  be 
required  of  thee.  Leave  me  to  mind  mine.  I'll  burn 
the  mill  if  I  please." 

Tom  remained  silent  after  this  rebufi",  thinking 
that  it  would  have  been  just  as  well  if  he  hadn't 
played  practical  jokes  on  the  Methodists,  and  fearful 
of  some  fresh  outbreak  if  he  ventured  on  any  further 
inquiries. 

Presently  Jacob  Grimshaw  looked  up  the  valley, 
and  fixed  his  eyes  on  the  party  of  workmen  engaged 
in  erecting  the  "pit  head,"  near  the  old  forge. 

"  What  are  they  doing  there  ? "  he  inquired  in  a 
sullen  tone,  looking  steadily  in  his  son's  face.  "  I  saw 
thee  fooling  with  Bessy  Eofiey  at  the  bridge." 

"She  says,  *they  are  going  to  sink  a  shaft,'"  said 
Tom,  growing  very  red,  and  averting  his  eyes. 
"  Jediah  Field  has  given  old  Tammy  notice  to  quit 
the  forge." 

"  I  know  he  has,"  said  Jacob.  "  He  wants  all  the 
land  and  the  pond  and  the  mill  to  himself,  curse 
him." 

VOL.  III.  F 
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"  He  can't  turn  him  out  any  more  than  he  can  turn 
you  out,"  said  Tom. 

"  Dost  think  so,  Tom  ?  "  inquired  Jacob  earnestly, 
with  something  of  his  natural  tone  of  voice — "  dost 
think  the  old  gipsy  can  hold  the  place  ?  " 

"He  has  paid  no  rent  for  over  twenty-one  years, 
and  it's  his  freehold  now,"  said  Tom.  "  Let  Mr.  Field 
try  it  if  he  dares." 

'^Ha!"  said  Jacob,  lapsing  into  a  reverie,  "it's 
Tammy's  freehold,  is  it,  and  Jediah  Field  wants  the 
land  ?  Ha  !  see  here,  Thomas,"  he  continued  in  a 
whisper,  whilst  his  eyes  assumed  a  look  of  deep  cunning, 
"  couldst  thou  persuade  old  Tammy  to  sell  his  interest 
tome?" 

"  I'll  try,  if  you  like,"  replied  Tom;  "but  the  old 
cripple  wants  to  stay  there  for  the  rest  of  his  life. 
He's  used  to  the  place,  and  it  suits  him." 

"  Then  tell  him  he  can  stay,"  said  Jacob  eagerly. 
"I'd  give  a  hundred  pounds  for  the  cabin  and  the 
garden,  and  let  him  remain  rent  free  as  long  as  he 
lives." 

"Very  good,"  said  Tom,  "  I'll  see  him  this  evening." 

"Now  let  me  hear  what  Quetchett  thinks  of  the 
case,"  said  Jacob,  sitting  down  beside  his  son.  "  When 
is  it  to  be  tried  ?     Let  me  hear  it  all." 

Tom  clearly  explained  the  precise  position  of  the 
lawsuit,  and  the  points  for  and  against  them;  to  which 
his  father  listened  attentively,  now  and  then  asking 
clever  questions,  which  showed  that  he  had  been 
studying  the  law  of  landlord  and  tenant  for  himself. 
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When  this  intricate  subject  was  exhausted,  Jacob 
inquired  minutely  as  to  the  steps  taken  to  prosecute 
Perks,  and  the  evidence  required  to  convict  his  enemy. 

"  That'll  do,  lad,"  he  said,  at  the  end  of  the  long 
conference.  "  Now  go  into  the  house,  and  get  some- 
thing to  eat.  Tell  thy  mother  nothing  of  all  this ;  let 
her  send  me  my  dinner  out  here." 

He  proceeded  to  fill  and  light  his  pipe,  which  was  a 
very  bad  preparation  for  his  solitary  meal.  Tom  was 
glad  to  get  away,  and  hurried  through  the  garden  to 
the  cottage,  giving  a  loud  double  rap  with  the  great 
brass  knocker,  which  made  his  mother's  heart  almost 
jump  into  her  mouth. 

''  Oh,  Tom,  I'm  so  glad  to  see  you,"  said  Mrs. 
Grimshaw,  as  she  opened  the  door,  and  flung  her  arms 
round  her  son's  neck,  whilst  Kttle  Lizzie  appeared 
behind  her  mother,  jumping  up  and  down  like  a  pet 
spaniel,  in  expectation  of  having  her  turn  at  a  hugging 
presently,  perhaps  also  in  expectation  of  the  London 
doll  which  she  hoped  to  find  in  her  brother's  pocket. 

**  Father  wants  his  dinner,"  said  Tom.  *'  Send  it 
out  to  him  for  God's  sake,  or  he'll  be  in  upon  us ;  he's 
in  a  dreadful  state  of  mind." 

"It's  ready  this  two  hours,"  said  Patty,  hurrying 
into  her  kitchen  to  give  the  necessary  orders. 

When  she  returned  she  found  her  daughter  Lizzie 
on  Tom's  knee  in  the  parlour,  listening  eagerly  to  her 
brother's  accQiint  of  London. 

"Have  you  brought  her  the  doll,  Tom?"  inquired 
his  mother  in  a  low  voice  in  his  ear. 
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*'  No,"  said  Tom  aloud.  "  I'm  sorry  I  forgot  it — I 
was  so  busy." 

Poor  Lizzie's  face  fell,  and  Iter  eyes  filled  with,  tears. 
Mrs.  Grimshaw  looked  vexed. 

"  She's  been  thinking  of  it  all  the  week,"  she  said 
^adly.      "  Poor  child,  I  wish  I  hadn't  told  her." 

''  I'll  bring  it  next  time,"  said  Tom  apologetically. 

Mrs.  Grimshaw  sighed,  knowing  that  his  promises 
were  of  the  pie- crust  order.  Then  she  sent  Lizzie 
away,  and  told  him  of  the  disturbed  state  of  his  father's 
mind,  of  which  we  have  already  seen  enough  to  render 
it  unnecessary  to  repeat  the  miserable  narrative. 

"Doctor  Dixon  can  do  nothing  with  him,"  she  said. 
"He  says  *it  will  end  badly  if  he  goes  on  as  he  is 
doing  now.'  He  scarcely  eats  a  morsel,  and  sits 
brooding  out  there  in  the  cold  and  wet  all  day  long." 

"  The  case  will  be  set  down  for  trial  next  month, 
mother,"  said  Tom.  *'  "We  shall  give  them  a  good 
licking,  and  then  he'll  be  all  right." 

"  He  will  never  be  all  right,"  said  Patty  mournfully, 
"as  long  as  Perks  lives,  and  the  mill-stream  flows 
down  the  Dale.  You  have  brought  much  of  this  on 
us, — God  forgive  you  Tom,"  she  added,  rising  to  leave 
the  room,  in  order  to  comfort  her  little  daughter,  who, 
being  alone  in  her  bedroom  with  her  disappointment, 
had  drifted  into  tears. 

"If  he'd  only  thought  of  the  doll,"  said  Mrs.  Grim- 
shaw to  herself  as  she  went  up-stairs,  "  I'd  have 
believed  there  was  some  good  in  him." 

It  is  always  the  last  straw  that  breaks  the  camel's 
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back.  When  Patty  readied  the  door  of  her  daughter's 
room  and  heard  the  stifled  sobs  within,  she  could 
endure  no  more,  but  rushed  away  into  a  little  closet  to 
liide  the  agony  of  her  long-pent-up  grief. 

Whatever  trouble  existed  in  or  out  of  the  house,  it  in 
no  way  affected  the  appetite  of  Tom  Grimshaw.  Essen- 
tially selfish  in  his  nature,  almost  destitute  of  natural 
affection,  incapable  of  sympathy  with  the  suffering 
of  those  around  him,  hardened  by  the  training  of  a 
low  attorney's  office,  coarse  and  animal  in  his  tastes, 
cruel  in  his  very  amusements  —  the  young,  unlicked 
cub  sat  himself  down  to  the  dinner,  which  his  poor 
mother  had  carefidly  prepared  for  his  delectation,  with 
a  zest  and  coolness  which  would  have  done  credit  to 
a  red  Indian.  A  spoiled,  pampered  cur;  destined  by 
fate  to  be  the  instrument  of  the  heavy  punishment  at 
present  being  undergone  by  his  too-indulgent  parents. 
At  the  same  time  he  fancied  himself  a  very  ill-used 
individual,  bullied  by  his  father,  abused  by  his  mother, 
and  neglected  by  the  little  sister  whom  he  expected  to 
remain  in  the  room  and  amuse  him  during  his  meal. 
Left  to  his  o^\ti  devices  he  vented  his  ill-temper  on  the 
unfortunate  domestic  who  unTvoUingly  waited  on  him, 
finding  fault  with  everything,  and  everlastingly  ring- 
ing the  bell.  When  he  had  consumed  everything 
eatable  he  could  possibly  cram  himself  with,  he  quaffed 
deep  draughts  of  his  father's  home-brewed  ale,  then  lit 
his  pipe,  flimg  himself  on  a  couch  with  his  dirty  boots, 
and  so  fell  asleep  as  he  smoked,  plotting  miscbief  even 
in  his  dreams.     It  was  with  a  feeling  of  relief  that  the 
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dwellers  in  that  unliappy  cottage  heard  him  leave  the 
house  at  eight  o'clock ;  although  their  joy  was  some- 
what damped  immediately  after  by  the  return  of  the 
master,  who  sullenly  strode  up- stairs  to  his  own  bed- 
room and  locked  the  door. 

As  for  Patty,  she  could  eat  no  dinner,  and  had  long 
since  retired  to  a  little  bed  in  her  daughter's  room, 
clinging  fondly  to  the  child  who  loved  her,  and  pray- 
ing for  those  who  loved  her  not.  Looking  back  with 
regret  on  the  happy  past,  and  forward  with  fear  to  the 
darkening  future,  trembling  at  every  sound  in  the 
house,  weak  from  want  of  food,  exhausted  by  weeping, 
and  yet  strong  in  her  simple  faith  that  God  would  not 
desert  her  and  her  little  girl  in  this  hour  of  trial ; 
whilst  within  ear- shot,  at  the  other  side  of  a  thin 
partition,  in  her  own  room,  from  which  she  was  thrust 
out,  stood  a  wild-looking,  dark-haired  man  before  a 
looking-glass,  contemplating  his  injured  face  by  the 
light  of  a  chamber  candle,  grinning  with  frightful 
contortions,  to  render  his  own  disfigured,  reflected 
image  more  hideous  to  his  distorted  vision,  muttering 
and  grinding  his  teeth,  shaking  his  clenched  hand  in 
the  viewless  air,  always  at  the  same  corner  of  the 
room,  in  which  direction  his  imagination  had  placed 
the  abode  of  his  enemies,  whom  he  cursed  with  deep 
curses,  which  he  loved  to  rack  his   heated   brain  to 

invent Let  us  draw  the  veil  of  night  around  the 

dwellers  in  that  cottage,  and  hide  its  agony  and  horror 
in  deeper  gloom. 

Outside,  in  the  darkness,  Tom  Grimshaw  went  merrily 
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on  his  way,  smoking  hard  as  lie  walked  up  the  Bright- 
moor  Road,  imtil  he  reached  a  wooden  stile  in  the 
hedge,  over  which  he  sprang  with  agility,  and  from 
thence  struck  off  across  a  narrow,  unfrequented  foot- 
path winding  round  the  base  of  great  tip-mounds, 
and  ultimately  descending  by  intricate  zigzags  to  the 
gipsy's  forge. 

Tom  groped  his  way  dowTi  the  steep  slope  with 
difficulty,  and  when  half-way  down,  just  as  he  came 
within  sight  of  the  large  pool,  he  stopped,  and  placed 
his  fingers  to  his  lips  and  emitted  a  loud,  shrill  cat-call. 
Immediately  a  shutter  in  a  small  window  of  the  forge, 
which  looked  on  the  pathway,  was  opened,  and  a  light 
fixed  in  a  lanthorn  shone  out.  Tom  continued  his 
journey  to  the  foot  of  the  slope  in  the  shadow  of  the 
cHff 

"Is  that  thee,  Tummas?"  inquired  a  female  voice 
from  out  the  darkness,  which  he  well  knew  to  be  that 
of  Bessy  Boffey. 

"Ay,  ay,  lass;  all  serene." 

"  1  thought  I'd  come  out  and  mak'  sure,"  said 
Bessy.  "  He's  full  o'  trouble,  and  I  wish  to  tell  thee 
afore  thou  goes  in.  He  thinks  somebody's  been  spyin' 
on  the  still,  and  that  Muster  Forster  or  his  son  ha'  done 
it.  Thee  knows  they  saw  it  at  work  the  night  when 
the  little  gell  fell  off  the  bridge,  though  he  swore  'em 
all  to  silence.  The  second  son's  been  up  this  evenin' 
and  teU'd  t'owd  man  that  he  must  gi'e  it  up  and  mak' 
no  more  whisky,  and  so  be  he  might  stay.  I  wish 
he  would,  lad.       It's   no    good,    and    causes   mischief 
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'mongst  tlie  hands  at  tlie  works.  I  liope  thou'lt  tell 
him  to  chuck  the  still  i'  the  pond  ;  it's  a'most  burnt 
out,  and  the  coals  gettin'  hard  to  win.  He  does  na 
want  it,  as  he's  saved  a  pretty  penny ;  but  he  canna 
bear  to  move  down  Dale." 

"  He  needn't  move,  Bessy,  if  he'll  take  my  advice." 

''  What  is't,  lad  ?"  she  inquired. 

'*  I'll  go  in  and  see  him,"  said  Tom.  "  You  wait 
here,  Bessy,  till  I  come  out."  So  saying  he  pushed 
past  her  and  entered  the  forge. 

Tom  found  the  crippled  gipsy  seated  by  the  fireless 
hearth  in  grim  dudgeon,  his  huge  misshapen  head 
resting  on  his  large  grimy  hands,  a  short  clay  pipe 
stuck  between  his  thick  lips,  and  about  him  that 
general  aspect  of  moodiness  and  discomfort  which 
betokened  a  great  trouble.  A  solitary  candle  placed 
on  the  anvil  lit  up  the  dingy  little  hut,  and  scarcely 
gave  to  the  sombre  appearance  of  the  place  a  slight 
ray  of  cheerfulness.  The  old  man's  large  black  eyes 
gleamed  out  under  his  dark  eyebrows  and  heavy  fore- 
head like  the  eyes  of  a  hunted  animal  at  bay,  but 
beyond  their  cunning,  suspicious  glance  at  his  visitor, 
there  was  no  other  appearance  of  life  about  him,  as  his 
pipe  had  gone  out.  He  made  no  movement  and  uttered 
no  word  of  welcome  as  Tom  took  a  rough  seat  and 
placed  it  near  the  hearth,  and  on  the  whole  he  seemed 
to  take  the  visit  as  an  intrusion. 

'*I'm  sorry  to  hear  you  are  in  trouble.  Tammy," 
said  Tom.  "We're  all  in  hot  water  just  now  with 
Mr.  Field  and  his  new  manager." 
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The  gipsy  slowly  withdrew  his  pipe  from  his  mouth 
and  spat  in  the  dust ;  then  he  exhibited  two  rows  of 
yellow  fangs  between  his  parted  lips,  and  grunted  a 
short  grunt  like  a  bark,  in  testimony  of  his  disgust 
at  the  present  state  of  affairs. 

"It  be  all  thy  doin',"  he  said  at  length.  "  You  be 
a  lawyer,  and  ha'  stirred  up  Muster  Jediah,  and  druv 
Perks  to  punch  thy  father's  head ; — sarved  un  right 
for  not  lettin'  o'  thee  drown  like  a  blind  pup.  I  mun 
be  turned  out  cos  thy  feyther  coom'd  here  o'  nights 
worretin'  folks  as  didn't  knaw  th'  rights  on't ;  and 
thee  makin'  a  fool  o'  Bessy,  whom  thou  never  means 
to  marry — more  fool  she  to  listen  to  thee  fur  a  bad 
lot — a  bad  lot." 

Here  Tammy  sullenly  resumed  his  pipe  and  closed 
his  teeth  and  lips  on  it,  as  an  intimation  that  he  had 
said  his  say  and  would  be  silent. 

"  Come,  come.  Tammy,"  said  Tom  ;  "  this  is  ill-tem- ' 
per.  You  know  we  have  been  good  friends  to  thee  and 
to  the  lass.   Why,  mother's  taught  her  like  a  daughter." 

'^Ugh!"  grunted  the  gipsy;  '^taught  her  to  go 
agin  her  own  feyther,  who  ha'  reared  and  fettled  for 
her  ever  sin'  she  was  a  babby.     Ugh  !  a  bad  lot." 

"  What's  she  going  against  you  for  now?  "  inquired 
Tom.     ''  Is  it  the  still  ?  " 

"  Mwur  you  moind,"  said  the  gipsy.  "The  still  'ull 
be  in  bottom  o'  Pool  to-morrow  night." 

"What  is  it,  then?"  asked  Tom,  puzzled  at  the 
cripple's  complaint  of  the  girl,  of  whom  he  had 
hitherto  always  spoken  kindly. 
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The  gipsy  knocked  the  ashes  out  of  his  pipe,  and 
looked  hard  at  his  questioner. 

"  I  canna  trust  thee,"  he  said  testily.  "  Thee  beest 
a  lawyer's  colt,  an'  'uU  carry  them  as  crosses  thee  to 
t'  owd  lad,  where  thee's  carry  in'  thy  feyther." 

"  Very  well.  Tammy,"  said  Tom,  rising,  and  nettled 
at  the  allusion  to  his  professional  character ;  "  I  came 
here  to  give  advice  gratis,  to  save  you  and  Bessy 
from  being  turned  out  by  Jediah  Field,  or  being 
imprisoned  for  what  you  know.  As  it  isn't  wanted, 
I'll  go ;  "  and  at  this  he  turned  to  the  door. 

"  Stop  a  minnit,"  said  Tammy.  "  What's  that  thee 
says  'bout  a  prison  ?  " 

"  Why,  you  know  very  well,  old  chap,"  replied  Tom, 
returning  close  to  the  gipsy,  and  speaking  low,  ^'  that 
if  it  was  known  where  the  stuff  you  sell  is  made,  you'd 
go  to  jail,  and  probably  get  a  free  passage  over  the 
water.  That's  what  young  Forster  and  t'other  fellow's 
been  here  about." 

The  gipsy  looked  askance  at  Tom  ;  then  he  took  the 
candle  off  the  anvil  and  relit  his  pipe,  contriving,  as 
he  did  so,  to  throw  the  light  on  the  young  man's  face, 
which  he  studied  attentively  out  of  the  corners  of  his 
eyes.  He  smoked  intently  for  several  minutes,  in 
strong,  short  whiffs,  occasionally  emitting  an  expressive 
grunt  between  the  intervals  of  puffing. 

"  I  knaw'd,"  he  said  at  length,  "  I  could  be  lagged 
ef  I  wur  caught  in  th'  act  o'  'stillin'  or  mautin',  but  I 
did  na  b'lieve  I  could  be  touched  by  t'gaugers  for 
what's  gone  by." 
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Tom  shook  Ms  head.  He  was  not  clear  about  the 
Revenue  laws,  but  he  deemed  it  best  at  present  to 
excite  the  gipsy's  fears. 

"If  they  find  the  still  on  the  premises,"  he  said,  '4t 
would  convict  you." 

"  They  canna  find  it,  lad  ;  leastways,  they  wunna 
find  un  here,"  said  the  cripple,  showing  all  his  teeth 
in  a  cunning  grin  ;  "  but  I  tell'd  thee  I  mean  to  gi'e 
it  up.     I  ha'  promised  todo't,  so  be  I'm  let  aloane." 

"They  won't  leave  you  alone,"  said  Tom.  "Mr. 
Forster  will  put  up  a  great  engine  near  the  pit  he's 
sinking  outside  ;  and  then  he'll  pull  your  forge  down. 
You  needn't  let  him,  if  you  don't  like.  It's  your 
own  place  now,  if  you've  paid  no  rent,  as  Bessy  says, 
'for  twenty-one  years.'  " 

"  I  nivvur  paid  no  rent,"  said  the  gipsy  ;  "  but  I 
don't  want  no  law." 

"  My  father  will  buy  the  place  from  you,"  said  Tom, 
"  and  you  can  remain  here  as  long  as  you  please." 

"  That's  what  you  kem  fur,"  said  the  suspicious  man. 
"  I  knaw'd  when  I  sot  eyes  on  you.  I  doan't  want  thy 
feyther's  money.     I  want  to  be  let  aloane." 

"  We'll  give  you  a  hundred  pounds,"  said  Tom. 

The  gipsy  grunted,  and  expectorated  again. 

"I've  got  four  times  more  nor  that  lyin'  by  me,"  he 
said. 

"  In  the  bank  ?  "  said  Tom,  with  surprise. 

"  Naw,  lad  ;  I  trusts  no  banks.  I  ha'  a  bank  o'  my 
own ;  and  I  wunna  sell  to  thee  or  thy  feyther  what's 
not  moine  t'sell.      I  wunna  be  turned  out,  neether  ; 
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lasteways  till  I  like  to  go  mysen.  I'd  go  to  my  own 
folks  if  it  werena  for  Bessy.  I  canna  lave  the  lass, 
and  slie  canna  go  wi'  me.  I'd  ha'  gone  long  sin',  if  it 
werena  for  her.  I  wish  I  ha'  na  coom'd  at  all ;  a 
Romany's  no  bizniz  under  slated  roof  like  ither  folks  ; 
it  alius  lades  to  t rubble.  It  was  t'owd  mort's  doin'. 
She  wanted  to  be  rid  o'  I,  and  to  tak'  the  lad.  She  left 
th'  little  lass,  and  she's  been  a  good  'un,  'cept  when 
thy  mother  puts  a  maggit  in  her  'ead.  She  wunna  do 
what  I  wants  hur  to.  She'd  ha'  done  it  but  for 
t'  miller's  wife." 

Here  he  relapsed  into  the  sulks,  and  knocked  the 
ashes  out  of  his  pipe  again. 

"  What  is  it  she  won't  do  ?  "  inquired  Tom,  getting 
curious  to  know  the  secret  of  the  gipsy's  trouble. 

The  cripple  remained  silent  a  long  time,  and  slowly 
refilled  his  pipe,  which  he  lit  as  before,  placing  the 
candle  so  that  he  could  better  study  Tom's  hard 
features. 

"  Thou'rt  fond  o'  Bessy  ?  "  he  said  at  last.  ''  I  see'd 
thee  kissin'  un  at  the  bridge.  Happen  she'll  do  for 
thee  what  she  wunna  do  for  me.  Wouldst  marry  her  if 
she'd  a  fortin  ? — aye,  lad,  more  than  thee  can  'spect  to 
get  elsewheres — twenty  times  as  much  as  thou'st  bid 
fur  the  forge." 

Tom  was  now  utterly  puzzled  by  the  turn  the  con- 
versation had  taken,  and  it  was  his  turn  to  remain 
silent. 

"  Yes,"  he  said  at  length,  "  I'm  fond  of  her,  but  I 
never  thought  of  marriage." 
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'^  I  knaw'd  thee  didna,"  said  the  gipsy,  in  wrath, 
seizing  Tom's  wrist  in  his  powerful  hand,  and  crushing 
the  hones  together  in  his  grip,  so  that  Tom  cried  out 
with  pain.  ''  I  knaw'd  thee  didna,''  he  repeated,  draw- 
ing a  long-bladed  knife  from  some  part  of  his  clothes. 
"  Then  what  for's  thee  ma  kin'  a  fool  o'  th'  lass  ?  I've 
heerd  thee  tellin'  her  thee'd  loike  to  wed.  Hist,  lad ! 
if  ever  thee's  thought  o'  wrongin'  her,  or  ever  durst, 
I'd  put  this  to  th'  haft  in  thy  black  heart,  or  find  them 
as  'ud  do't  for  my  biddin',  if  thou  wert  hidden  in 
bottom  o'  a  well.  She's  better  blood  in  her  than 
yourn,  lad,  for  all  thee  beest  a  miller's  son." 

Here  the  enraged  cripple  flung  Tom's  hand  away 
from  him  with  violence,  and  spat  at  him. 

Tom  was  an  arrant  coward  at  heart.  The  sight  of 
the  long  knife  in  the  hand  of  the  powerful  cripple,  close 
to  his  breast,  was  too  much  for  him,  and  he  fell  on  his 
knees. 

"  I  couldn't  marry  her  without  the  consent  of  father 
and  mother,"  he  whined  ;  "  but  I  never  meant  to  hurt  a 
hair  of  Bessy's  head.      I  love  her  too  much  for  that." 

The  gipsy  looked  on  with  contempt  as  Tom  knelt 
trembling  before  him  ;  looked  him  through  and  through 
for  a  time,  and  then  said  in  a  low  voice — 

^'  Happen  thy  feyther  and  mother  wudna  object, 
if  they  knaw'd  she  was  not  a  Romany,  and  that  she 
had  a  fortin.  Woiddst  have  her  then,  lad  ?  "  he  in- 
quired, bringing  his  face  close  to  his  visitor's,  and 
looking  into  his  eyes. 

"I  would,"  said  Tom  ;  ''indeed  I  would.      If  she's 
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not  your  daugliter,  and  lias  got  money  to  satisfy  my 
parents,  1^11  marry  her,  and  welcome." 

"Get  up  off  thy  knees,"  said  the  gipsy.  "Thou'st 
not  ower  given  to  pray  in'.  Get  up !  "  he  repeated 
sternly.  "  Wilt  swear  thou'lt  marry  her  if  I  tell  thee 
where  her  fortin's  hid  ?  The  lass  is  fond  o'  thee — 
worse  luck  for  her !  I'm  an  owd  man,  and  mun  die 
wi'  my  own  people.  I  canna  tak'  her  wi'  me,  and 
mun  lave  her  with  thee.  Happen  thy  mother  'uU  be 
kind  to  her — she's  alius  been.  Swear  that  your  soul 
may  part  th'  hour  you  think  o'  wrongin'  her,  and 
promise  me  to  marry  her  the  day  thou  seest  the 
money." 

"  I  swear  !  "  said  Tom,  appealing  to  his  Maker  as 
his  witness. 

"  Listen,"  said  the  old  man,  in  a  husky  tone  ;  "  draw 
nigher." 

Tom  sat  down  close  to  the  hearth,  and  heard  with 
eager  interest  the  story  of  the  gold  which  the  gipsy 
had  soldered  up  in  the  box  for  Jediah  Field. 

''He  flinged  it  away  in  t'  pond,  near  the  bridge," 
said  the  gipsy.  "It  isn't  his'n  no  more.  She  saw 
him  do't,  and  can  show  thee  the  spot.  She  wunna 
show't  me.  Now,  I  mun  go  to  bed.  Tell  the  poor 
lass  to  come  in.  She's  clemm'd  wi'  cold,  waitin'  to  bid 
thee  good-night." 

As  Tom  Grimshaw  hurried  out,  he  looked  around  to 
see  Bessy,  but  could  not  discover  her.  He  uttered  his 
shrill  whistle,  but  there  was  no  response.  The  night 
was  now  pitch  dark,  and  he  could  scarcely  see  a  yard 
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in  front  of  Kim,  otherwise  he  might  have  seen  the  girl 
crouching  against  the  wall,  near  the  open  window,  at 
which  she  had  heard  and  seen  most  of  what  passed 
between  him  and  the  gipsy. 

Wondering  what  had  become  of  her,  and  fearing 
that  he  would  be  locked  out  of  his  father's  house,  he 
betook  himself  to  the  footpath,  and  after  some  diffi- 
cult cKmbing  and  severe  stumbling  reached  the  road, 
and  thence  rapidly  made  his  way  home. 

He  found  that  every  one  had  gone  to  bed,  the  door 
being  left  on  the  latch,  and  a  lighted  candle  was  gut- 
tering in  the  candlestick  on  the  paved  floor  of  the 
passage.  With  this  Tom  ascended  the  stairs  to  his  bed- 
room. He  saw  a  light  shining  under  his  father's  door 
as  he  passed,  and  heard  him  still  talking  to  himself, 
and  walking  up  and  down. 

Tom  lit  his  pipe,  and  also  lit  a  fresh  candle,  which 
he  placed  near  his  bedside  ;  and  as  he  lay  down,  he 
turned  over  in  his  active  brain  the  best  way  of  utilizing 
the  strange  information  he  had  obtained  from  the  gipsy. 
It  puzzled  him  very  much  to  conjecture  why  Jediah 
Field  had  thrown  a  box  with  anything  valuable  in  it 
into  the  pond.  Slowly  he  began  to  remember  all  he 
had  heard  about  the  price  paid  in  gold  for  the  land 
on  which  the  church  was  built. 

"By  Jove!  "  he  exclaimed  suddenly,  sitting  bolt  up- 
right in  bed,  ''  that's  the  money — two  thousand  pounds 
in  gold  !  " 

Then  he  hugged  himself  with  delight,  lay  down 
again,  and  fell  asleep,  "chortling"  in  his  dreams. 


CHAPTER  XL VII. 

WHEELS  WITHIN  WHEELS. 

<*  Smooth  runs  the  water  where  the  brook  is  deep ; 
And  in  his  simple  show  he  harbours  treason." 

Shakspeare,  Henry  VL,  Part  II.,  Act  3. 

TITHEN  Jediali  Field  received  a  letter  from  Mr. 
Lawson,  informing  him  of  the  sudden  illness  of 
his  trusted  friend,  and  also  of  the  strange  discovery  of 
Josiah's  long-lost  daughter,  he  decided  at  once  to  go 
up  to  town.  For  the  first  time  in  his  life  he  experienced 
a  sensation  of  intense  emotion.  A  strange  feeling  of 
dread  came  over  him  when  he  contemplated  the  idea  of 
losing  for  ever  the  man  who  had  been  so  intimately 
associated  with  the  past  thirty  years  of  his  life  ;  and 
notwithstanding  his  long  repressive  training  and  ha- 
bitual self-control,  he  could  not  conceal  the  alarm 
which  Mr.  Lawson' s  letter  awakened.  Josiah  Morris 
was  essentially  the  complement  of  his  own  imperfect 
character,  softening  its  asperities  and  moderating  its 
extremes.  They  had  lived  together  so  long  in  close 
intimacy  under  the  same  roof,  in  the  habitual  inter- 
change of  thought,  sharing  business  anxieties,  and 
participating  in  certain  scientific   amusements  ;    they 
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were  so  alike  in  tastes  and  so  unlike  in  feeling,  so  very- 
similar  in  habits  and  so  very  dissimilar  in  character, 
that  to  separate  one  from  the  other  would  result  in  a 
hiatus,  which  would  be  equivalent  to  the  permanent 
unhappiness  of  both. 

Jediah  felt  somewhat  annoyed  at  the  advent  of  Mrs. 
Somers.  He  knew  his  reserved  cashier  had  once  been 
married  ;  he  understood,  also,  that  the  lady  had  sud- 
denly left  her  husband  a  short  time  after  the  event, 
and  had  steadfastly  persisted  in  concealing  her  identity. 
As  an  old  bachelor  and  professed  woman-hater,  Jediah 
had  inwardly  rejoiced  in  the  circumstance  which  iso- 
lated one  man,  as  Josiah  Morris  had  been  isolated,  and 
so  made  him  better  fitted  to  be  his  companion  and 
friend. 

He  feared  that  this  constant  companionship  and  close 
friendship  would  now  be  broken  up,  and  the  fact  that 
the  mere  sight  of  Mrs.  Somers  had  so  strangely  affected 
her  father  as  to  overwhelm  his  calm  intellect  in  a  kind 
of  syncope,  appeared  to  Mr.  Field  to  be  sufficient  ground 
fur  his  worst  fears. 

"I  wish  he  had  never  seen  the  woman,"  he  said 
testily  to  himself,  as  he  set  out  on  his  journey  to 
London.  ''  I  verily  believe  women  were  created  for 
the  express  purpose  of  upsetting  every  reasonable 
arrangement  in  existence.  Nothing  could  be  more 
perfect  than  our  life  in  the  Dale  House  of  late — so 
methodical,  so  balanced,  and  so  delightful  in  the 
evenings — Josiah,  and  our  young  friend  Forster,  and 
Esther." 

\oi,.  nr.  G 
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But  here  his  chain  of  reasoning  broke  clown  when 
he  remembered  that  Esther  was  unfortunately  of  the 
objectionable  sex,  and  yet  admittedly  formed  the 
golden  link  which  held  the  little  social  circle  together. 
He  could  scarcely  bring  himself  to  think  of  Esther 
growing  into  a  woman,  but  he  was  ready  to  admit  that 
if  she  ever  did,  she  would  certainly  be  a  brilliant  ex- 
ception amongst  the  disturbing  elements  of  society  ; 
and  as  he  travelled  on  by  train,  Jediah  found  himself 
unconsciously  contemplating  the  character  of  his  niece 
as  that  nearest  to  his  idea  of  p3rfection. 

Absorbed  in  this  pleasant  vein  of  thought,  he  fell 
asleep  in  the  railway  carriage,  and  dreamed  what  was 
to  him  an  evil  dream.  He  thought  he  saw  himself  in 
later  years  standing  before  what  he  imagined  to  be  the 
altar  rails  of  a  church,  engaged  in  a  thing  he  had 
never  seen  in  the  flesh — giving  away  his  precious  pet, 
now  grown  up  to  womanhood,  in  marriage.  He  felt 
as  utterly  miserable  during  the  absurd  ceremony  as  it 
was  possible  for  a  strict  Friend  to  be.  He  would  wil- 
lingly have  strangled  the  bridegroom  there  and  then 
if  he  dared ;  nevertheless,  there  he  stood,  despite  him- 
self, in  loco  parentis,  inside  the  walls  of  the  building 
he  most  abhorred,  performing  a  part  he  heartily  de- 
tested. When  the  ceremony  was  concluded,  it  seemed 
to  him  that  everybody  departed  rejoicing,  leaving  him 
alone  with  his  anger  and  amazement ;  and  under  these 
combined  sensations  he  awoke. 

It  was  an  inexpressible  relief  to  Jediah  to  iind  it  was 
only  a  dream.     He  had  not  dreamt  for  years,  and  lie 
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pincliecl  himself  blue  in  order  to  be  perfectly  assured 
tbat  tbe  vision  was  unreal.  He  pulled  down  the 
window  of  the  carriage,  although  the  night  was  in- 
tensely cold,  and  kept  it  open  during  the  rest  of  the 
journey,  lest  he  should  fall  asleep  again,  and  undergo 
a  second  time  the  mental  torture  from  which  he  had 
just  escaped.  Jediah  was  conscious  that  he  was  acquir- 
ing a  violent  cold  in  his  head,  yet  he  persisted  in  the 
unseasonable  ventilation,  consoling  himself  by  con- 
juring up  a  mental  picture  of  Esther  hovering  round 
his  invaKd  chair  as  a  gentle  nurse,  in  the  remote  period 
he  assigned  to  his  old  age,  when  colds  and  other  infir- 
mities might  be  expected  to  lay  hold  on  him — which 
proves,  after  all,  that  at  the  bottom  of  his  affection,  as 
at  the  bottom  of  the  love  of  everything  exhibited  by 
most  old  bachelors,  there  was  a  solid  substratum  of 
selfishness. 

When  he  arrived  at  the  inn  in  Scot's  Yard,  he  was 
told  that  the  physician  had  forbidden  any  interview 
with  his  patient,  who  was  carefully  watched  by  two 
intelligent  nurses.  Josiah  had  rallied  a  little,  but 
was  weak  and  exhausted  from  loss  of  blood,  of  which 
he  had  but  little  to  spare  in  his  normal  condition.  He 
seemed  like  a  man  who  had  received  a  severe  concussion 
of  the  brain,  lying  perfectly  still  and  helpless,  with  his 
eyes  fixed  on  the  door  of  the  room,  as  if  in  expectation 
of  the  entry  of  some  one  who  never  came  ;  and  in  this 
semi-conscious  state  he  had  lain  for  three  days,  refusing 
food  of  any  kind. 

Dr.  Anton  was  puzzled  by  the  case,  and  called  in  a 
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hrotlier  physician,  with  whom  he  held  a  long  consulta- 
tion ;  the  result  of  which  was,  that  it  was  agreed  an 
experiment  should  be  tried  on  the  patient  on  the 
morning  after  Jediah's  arrival. 

Mrs.  Somers  had  rallied  from  the  sudden  shock  she 
had  received  at  the  dinner-table  much  sooner  than  Dr. 
Anton  expected,  and  under  the  affectionate  care  of  her 
kind  hostess,  was  now  sufficiently  recovered  to  be  able 
to  come  down- stairs.  It  was  evident  she  expected  to 
see  her  father  again,  as  there  was  a  wistful  look  in  her 
eyes  whenever  the  door  of  the  drawing-room  was 
opened  ;  but  she  did  not  speak  of  him,  and  they  forbore 
to  speak  to  her  on  the  subject. 

On  the  third  day  she  spoke  to  Mrs.  Lawson  of  going 
back  to  her  school. 

"  I  have  some  little  patients  there  whom  it  will  do 
me  good  to  see  again,"  she  said. 

"  My  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Lawson,  "  Dr.  Anton  wants 
you  to  see  a  patient  of  his  to-morrow.  He  hopes  you 
will  do  him  good." 

Then  the  good  lady  gently  broke  to  her  the  news 
of  Josiah's  sudden  illness. 

"  I  am  ready  to  go  to  him  at  once,"  she  said.  *'  He 
cannot  be  the  hard,  cruel  man  I  have  been  taught  to 
believe." 

''  I  am  sure  he  is  not,"  replied  Mrs.  Lawson.  "  My 
husband  tells  me  he  is  one  of  the  best  men  in  exist- 
ence." 

ISText  morning  Dr.  Anton  called  for  Mrs.  Somers, 
and  took  her  away  in  his  carriage.     At  Scot's  Yard  he 
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heard  of  Jediali  Field's  arrival,  and  immediately  intro- 
duced him  to  his  companion. 

Jediah  was  agreeably  surprised  to  see  such  a  gentle, 
refined-looking  woman  in  the  person  of  whom  he  had 
already  formed  an  unfavourable  opinion. 

"  He  needn't  have  been  so  frightened  at  sight  of  her," 
he  said  aside  to  the  doctor ;  ''  she  seems  quiet  enough." 

"  It  wasn't  fright,"  said  Dr.  Anton  dryly.  ''  I  hope 
her  next  appearance  will  cure  him.  It's  our  only 
chance.  I  must  leave  her  with  you  for  a  little,  whilst 
I  go  to  see  the  patient.  Try  and  amuse  her  ;  she  is 
very  nervous." 

Thus  exhorted,  Jediah  set  himself  to  his  unwonted 
task  by  talking  to  Mrs.  Somers  of  her  father's  simple 
life  at  Lauterdale,  and  the  length  and  endurance  of 
their  mutual  regard.  She  listened  attentively,  but  said 
nothing  in  reply.  Then  Jediah  changed  the  theme  to 
that  of  Esther,  upon  whose  perfections  he  was  eloquent. 
Gradually  his  hearer  became  interested,  and  began  to 
speak  in  her  turn,  asking  questions  about  the  child's 
education,  or  telling  something  of  her  own  experience 
with  gills  of  the  same  age  ;  so  that  when  Dr.  Anton 
returned  he  found  the  lady  and  gentleman  quite 
friendly. 

"  I  must  ask  you  to  go  up-stairs  and  change  your 
dress  with  one  of  the  nurses,"  he  said  to  Mrs.  Somers. 
''  I  will  come  for  you  presently." 

"A  very  nice  woman,"  said  Jediah,  when  the  lady 
was  out  of  the  room.  "  Just  the  person  I  should  have 
selected  to  bring  up  my  niece." 
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*'  Mr.  Field/'  said  tlie  doctor,  "  I  propose  to  try  a 
novel  experiment,  under  tlie  advice  of  a  very  eminent 
man,  better  versed  than  I  am  in  these  cases  of  seizure. 
It  may  succeed,  but  it  may  also  be  fatal.  I  must  have 
your  sanction  to  the  course  suggested.  I  am  afraid 
there  is  no  other  course  open  to  us.  The  patient  is 
sinking  very  fast,  and  will  not  allow  any  nourishment 
to  pass  his  lips.  He  can't  hold  out  twenty-four  hours 
longer." 

''  Yerily  !  "  said  Jediah,  in  alarm  ;  ''by  all  means 
try  it.     I  will  even  assist,  if  it  be  needful." 

"  The  only  assistant  required  is  the  lady  you  have 
just  seen.  I  am  about  to  introduce  her  in  the  dress 
and  character  of  one  of  the  nurses  who  has  just  left  the 
room.  I  hope  Mr.  Morris  will  gradually  recognise  his 
daughter's  features  without  any  violent  emotion,  and 
then  take  some  food  from  her  hands.  If  he  recognised 
her  too  suddenly,  it  might  terminate  the  case.  If  he 
does  not  recognise  her  at  all,  it  will  terminate  of  itself. 
Now  I  must  leave  you,  and  I  confess  I  do  so  with 
great  anxiety  about  the  result." 

Dr.  Anton  went  up- stairs,  and  gave  minute  instruc- 
tions to  Mrs.  Somers,  who  had  changed  her  dress  as 
directed.  She  readily  caught  the  ideas  he  wished  to 
impress  on  her,  and  listened  calmly  to  his  directions. 

Then  he  re-entered  the  patient's  room,  and  seated 
himself  as  usual  by  the  bedside,  holding  the  passive 
wrist,  and  slowly  counting  its  feeble  pulsations,  which 
were  like  those  of  one  whose  life  was  ebbing  away. 
Josiah  lay  still  and  quiet,  with  half-closed  eyes.     His 
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face,  in  wliich  there  never  was  much  colour,  was  now 
perfectly  white,  save  where  the  incisions  had  been 
made  in  his  temples.  He  scarcely  seemed  to  breathe, 
and  his  limbs  were  motionless.  At  the  other  side  of 
the  bed  sat  one  of  the  nurses. 

Presently  the  door  opened  slowly,  and  another  nurse 
entered,  carrying  in  her  hand  a  small  basin  of  strong 
soup.  Softly  she  crept  across  the  room,  her  head  slightly 
averted,  and  her  eyes  bent  down,  as  she  gently  stirred 
the  liquid  she  carried.  Dr.  Anton  rose,  and  motioned 
her  to  take  the  seat  he  had  vacated,  standing  between 
her  and  his  patient's  eyes  as  she  did  so.  Quietly  she 
sat  down,  and  stole  her  fingers  round  the  wrist  which 
lay  on  the  coverlid,  gradually  gathering  up  the  cold 
hand  in  her  own,  and  compressing  it  by  degrees. 
Josiah's  eyelids  were  now  slowly  raised,  and  his  eyes 
turned  to  the  hand  which  held  his  own,  on  which  was 
a  simple  wedding-ring,  which  seemed  to  attract  his 
attention,  like  a  waking  child.  He  looked  at  it  fixedly 
for  several  minutes  ;  then  painfully  began  to  trace  the 
arm  up  to  the  shoulder  ;  and  by-and-by  his  gaze  rested 
full  on  the  face  of  his  daughter,  who  did  not  dare  as  yet 
to  look  at  him.  Dr.  Anton  went  softly  to  the  window, 
and  cautiously  admitted  more  light.  He  watched 
Josiah's  eyes,  and  saw  a  new  Kfe  in  them  as  he  began 
to  recognise  the  likeness  to  a  well- remembered  face. 
Still  Mrs.  Somers  sat  immovable,  looking  steadfastly 
down  ;  but  she  pressed  the  hand  which  lay  in  hers 
more  firmly.  Dr.  Anton,  who  stood  with  his  watch  in 
his  hand,  coughed  a  little.     She  turned  her  face  slowly 
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round,  and  gradually  sought  her  father's  eyes  with, 
hers,  as  she  presented  the  food  to  his  notice.  A  faint 
smile  stole  over  the  sick  man's  pallid  features  ;  he 
drew  her  hand  up  to  his  lips,  and  kissed  it.  She 
stooped  over  him,  and  pressed  her  lips  to  his  forehead  ; 
then  raised  his  head  on  her  arm,  and  offered  him  food. 
He  drank  eagerly,  still  keeping  his  eyes  fixed  on  her 
face.  Dr.  Anton  put  up  his  watch  and  stole  out  of  the 
room.  Presently  he  entered  the  apartment  where 
Jediah  sat  wearily  counting  the  minutes. 

''  He  is  saved  !  "  said  the  doctor.  "  The  experiment 
has  been  a  success." 

From  that  day  forth  Josiah  Morris  grew  rapidly 
better.  His  daughter  rarely  left  his  bedside,  and  he 
could  scarcely  bear  her  out  of  his  sight.  Mrs.  Lawson 
took  on  herself  the  arrangements  necessary  for  termi- 
nating her  friend's  engagement  at  the  school,  as  it 
was  definitely  understood  that  Mrs.  Somers  was  to 
accompany  her  father  to  Lauterdale,  as  soon  as  he  was 
convalescent,  and  there  take  charge  of  Esther's  educa- 
tion in  the  Dale  House. 

Meantime,  Jediah  Field  took  into  his  own  hands  the 
arrangements  necessary  to  complete  the  purchase  of  the 
property  in  the  Brightmoor  valley,  which  he  urged  on 
with  speed.  Fortunately,  the  title  was  simple,  and 
Lord  Rawson's  creditors  were  pressing ;  so  that  within  a 
fortnight  Mr.  Field  rejoiced  in  his  new  proprietorship, 
and  especially  in  the  fact  that  he  was  now  in  the 
position  of  landlord  to  Jacob  Grimshaw — a  position 
which  was  speedily  utilized  by  the  commencement  of 
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the  threatened  action  of  ejectment  against  the  unhappy 
miller. 

It  was  Mr.  Lawson's  hope  that  both  actions  would 
be  set  down  for  trial  at  the  same  date,  and  thus  there 
would  be  some  chance  of  an  advantageous  compromise  ; 
and  witli  this  end  in  view  ^Iv.  Screwbone  had  already 
thrown  all  the  obstacles  he  possibly  could  in  Mr. 
Quetchett's  vvay,  by  numerous  applications  at  Judge's 
Chambers,  on  every  possible  pretext,  until  the  available 
armoury  of  such  defensive  weapons  was  exhausted.  He 
had  also  unsuccessfully  tried  to  upset  Jacob's  case  on 
demurrer,  but  found  Mr.  Quetchett  too  many  for  him, 
so  that  he  only  gained  time  by  his  motion,  at  some 
considerable  expenditure  in  costs.  xA.t  length  the 
actions  were  entered  for  trial  at  Shrewsbury  Assizes, 
both  sides  claiming  special  juries.  Jediah  rubbed  his 
hands  together  as  he  keenly  scented  the  battle  draw- 
ing nigh  ;  whilst  his  restless  opponent  at  Lauterdale 
became  hourly  more  excited,  and  at  length  started  for 
AVolverhampton,  to  be  nearer  the  base  of  operations  ; 
but  before  Jacob  left  home,  a  remarkable  event  had 
occurred  in  his  neighbourhood,  to  which  we  must  return 
for  a  little. 

When  Tom  Grimshaw  heard  the  mysterious  story  of 
the  tin-box  thrown  into  the  pond  by  Jediah  Field,  his 
cupidity  was  intensely  excited.  He  dreamed  that 
night  of  gold  in  every  possible  shape  and  form,  on 
land  and  under  water,  in  coin,  and  ingots,  and  bars. 
Sometimes  the  sovereigns  fell  in  showers  at  his  feet, 
but  the  gipsy  always  appeared  and  swept    them   up 
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before  tie  could  gather  any;  sometimes  lie  fancied  him- 
self digging  up  the  ore  itself  from  an  open  mine,  then 
the  gipsy  turned  up  again  with  a  barrow,  and  wheeled 
it  all  away,  notwithstanding  his  want  of  legs,  whilst 
Tom  felt  himself  powerless  to  resist ;  and  again,  he 
dreamt  he  stood  in  the  old  forge,  before  a  fierce  fire, 
from  which  bright  bars  of  gold  were  being  drawn  out, 
red-hot,  as  he  had  seen  iron  drawn  out  in  the  rolling- 
mills.  Tom  felt  an  irresistible  impulse  compelling  him 
to  seize  one  end  of  a  great  bar  at  a  white  heat,  although 
he  knew  it  would  burn  the  flesh  from  his  fingers ;  but 
the  grim  old  cripple  got  hold  of  the  other  end,  and 
after  a  fierce  struggle  in  ''  pull- devil,  pull-baker " 
fashion,  the  gipsy  got  the  best  of  it,  and  Tom  fell  on 
the  hard  floor — waking  at  the  same  instant^  just  before 
dawn,  to  find  this  part  of  his  dream  was  literally  true, 
as  he  had  fallen  out  of  bed  on  his  back. 

He  rose  up  with  aching  bones,  and  dressed  himself ; 
then  took  a  nip  of  whisky  from  a  secret  store,  doubly 
protected  from  accidental  discovery  by  the  label  of  a 
medicine  bottle.  Having  thus  steadied  his  nerves,  he 
placed  the  bottle  in  his  coat -pocket,  lit  his  pipe,  and 
sallied  out  full  of  resolve  that,  although  the  gipsy  had 
got  the  better  of  him  in  dreamland,  he  would  certainly 
circumvent  him  elsewhere,  with  his  faculties  in  full 
activity,  and  so  ultimately  get  hold  of  the  box  of  gold 
without  the  conditional  encumbrance  of  marrying 
Bessy  Rofiey. 

"  Marry  the  wench  indeed  ! "  said  Tom  as  he  went 
forth  thinking  of  the  old  man's  threats  of  the  previous 
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night ;  "  not  if  I  know  it.  I'll  try  a  trick  worth  two 
of  that.  She's  a  good-looking  lass,  and  would  look 
well  enough  in  fine  clothes ;  but  there's  a  better  card 
to  play  than  marrying." 

Now  it  must  be  left  to  the  imagination  of  my  readers 
to  name  the  particular  card  which  Tom  Grimshaw  con- 
templated in  his  bad  heart.  The  ace  of  spades  would 
scarcely  be  black  enough  to  indicate  his  evil  purpose, 
as  he  smirked  complacently  and  stroked  the  first 
symptoms  of  a  beard  on  his  square  chin.  Full  of  his 
deep  plot  he  strode  away  in  the  early  morning  light 
down  the  Dale,  passing  through  throngs  of  workmen 
swarming  up  to  the  works  a  little  before  the  proper 
time,  since  the  regulations  of  the  new  manager  had 
been  put  in  force.  They  looked  askance  at  Tom  as  he 
walked  rapidly  on  towards  Severnbridge. 

''What's  the  gallows  bird  up  to  at  this  'our  o' 
mornin'  ?  "  asked  one. 

"No  good,  I  reckon,"  replied  another, — "he  alius 
looks  pleasant-loike  when's  got  some  divilment  on  hand. 
I'd  loike  Job  Perks  to  catch  'im  as  he  passes  t'  forge  ; 
happen  he'd  chuck  'im  into  Severn  this  toime,  where 
there  baint  no  stakes  to  hold  on  to." 

"  Noa,"  said  another  workman  with  a  wise  shake  of 
his  head,  "  Perks  'ull  not  lay  a  finger  on  yon  chap 
till  he  cooms  out  o'  pris'n ;  then  he  swears  he'll 
poimd's  'ead  off"  under  tilt." 

"  Perks  is  more  loike  to  pound's  own  'ead  ofi"  at  rate 
he's  goin'  on,"  said  the  first  speaker.  "  Mwur  at 
work  'till  arter   breakfast,  and  drunk   ivvery   night. 
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'sides  Sunday  and  Monday.  Lucky  for  'im  ee's  got 
piece  work  or  ee'd  soon  walk  outside  o'  gate  wi'  Muster 
Fawster  at's  tail." 

Here  tke  knot  of  gossips  were  reminded  tliat  Mr. 
Forster  would  be  down  on  them  presently  if  they  delayed 
any  longer,  and  so  they  hurried  in  to  the  works. 

Tom  Grimshaw  strode  on  down  the  Dale ;  and  as  he 
passed  his  grandmother's  cottage  he  saw  the  little 
widow,  who  was  an  early  riser,  standing  in  the  door- 
way, giving  some  parting  orders  to  her  handmaidens, 
ere  she  set  out  for  her  office  at  the  wharf  where  she 
still  spent  the  greater  part  of  the  day,  notwithstanding 
the  seductive  attraction  of  the  romping  grandchildren 
who  filled  her  house.  People  said  she  would  now 
certainly  relax  in  her  steady  business  habits,  but  she 
still  pursued  the  even  tenor  of  her  way,  minding  very 
little  what  folks  said  or  thought,  and  attending  to  her 
business  engagements  in  the  carrying  trade  with  a 
punctuality  and  dispatch  which  defied  all  competition. 

Tom  knew  he  was  no  favourite  with  his  grandmother  ; 
and  with  the  fear  of  an  early  morning  lecture  from  her 
sharp  tongue,  in  case  he  was  discovered,  he  darted 
rapidly  by  the  wicket  gate,  and  sped  onward  past 
Perks'  forge  to  the  river  bank.  Here  he  entered  a 
small  shop  devoted  to  the  sale  of  fishing  tackle,  and 
asked  if  they  had  a  "  coracle  "  for  sale.  Yes,  they 
had.  Tom  demanded  to  see  it,  and  the  shopman  pro- 
ceeded to  disengage  a  flat  circular  wicker  basket, 
covered  with  tarred  canvas,  from  the  ceiling,  lowering 
it  down  by  a  small  pulley  and  cord,  and  fixing  a  loose 
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board  across  tlie  framework  inside  as  a  seat.  These 
ancient  contrivances  are  still  in  use  among  fishermen 
on  the  Severn,  and  can  readily  be  carried  on  a  man's 
back.  They  are  rather  unsteady  in  the  water,  and 
dangerous  to  a  novice  in  their  peculiar  navigation,  as 
they  readily  tip  over,  and,  having  no  rudder,  spin 
round  on  the  slightest  provocation,  so  that  an  experi- 
mentalist on  the  water  is  often  reduced  to  the  helpless 
condition  of  a  cat  afloat  in  a  wooden  bowl.  The  man 
asked  Tom  if  he  knew  how  to  swim.  Tom  replied  in 
the  negative.  "  Then  I'd  advise  you  to  practise  with 
the  coracle  in  shallow  water,"  said  the  shopman.  Tom 
said  he  would,  and  then  ordered  a  barbed-shaped  iron 
grapnel,  which  was  to  screw  on  the  end  of  a  pole,  and 
could  be  raised  by  a  rope  attached  to  rings. 

"  It's  for  clearing  away  weeds  from  our  wheel," 
he  said. 

The  man  looked  at  the  pen-and-ink  sketch  Tom  had 
made  for  him,  and  said  he  didn't  think  it  would 
answer. 

"Xever  you  mind,"  said  Tom;  "  send  'em  both  up 
to  the  mill  as  soon  as  you  can.  I'll  pay  for  them  on 
delivery,"  and  then  he  turned  his  steps  homeward. 

On  his  way  back  he  met  James  Forster,  who  had  a 
bulky  sealed  letter  in  his  hand.  Tom  stopped  to  have  a 
few  minutes'  conversation  with  the  lad,  who  asked  kindly 
after  Mrs.  Grimshaw  and  Lizzie,  looking  very  nervous 
as  he  did  so,  inasmuch  as  he  naturally  belonged  to  the 
other  side  in  the  dispute,  although  he  entertained  a 
pleasant  recollection  of  his  short  residence  in  the  miller's 
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house.  Tom  sliowed  no  sign  of  hostile  feeling,  but 
inquired  in  his  turn  as  to  the  health  of  the  members  of 
Mr.  Forster's  family,  especially  as  to  that  of  little  Jenny, 
who  was  known  to  have  been  very  delicate  ever  since 
her  immersion  in  the  pool ;  as  he  did  so,  Tom  took  an 
opportunity  of  reading  the  address  of  the  large  letter 
James  Forster  carelessly  held  with  the  direction  upper- 
most. He  saw  that  it  was  intended  for  Mr.  Purkiss,  and 
was  in  Mr.  Forster's  handwriting,  with  which  he  was 
slightly  acquainted.  "  John  Forster"  was  also  written 
in  one  corner  of  the  envelope,  and  the  word  "private '' 
in  the  other.  Tom  intently  studied  the  signature  as 
he  talked,  and  was  so  occupied  in  doing  so  that  he 
did  not  hear  James  Forster's  reply,  which  was  to  the 
effect  that  Jenny  was  very  unwell.  Presently  James 
Forster  observed  the  direction  of  Tom's  eyes,  and  not 
liking  his  curiosity  shook  hands  and  went  his  way. 
Tom  also  went  his,  with  slackened  pace,  evidently 
plotting  something  serious  as  he  walked. 

When  he  arrived  at  home  he  ate  a  hearty  breakfast, 
and  afterwards  walked  down  to  the  road  bridge  over 
the  mill  race,  and  looked  long  and  earnestly  into  the 
Dale  Pool  as  he  smoked.  He  took  a  turn  into  the  mill 
before  lunch  time,  as  he  thought  he  would  be  questioned 
about  it  by  his  mother,  but  all  he  did  there  was  to  lock 
himself  up  in  his  father's  office  and  write  a  letter,  the 
composition  of  which  took  him  a  long  time.  When  he 
had  written  his  letter  he  debated  with  himself  about 
the  signature,  making  several  trials  on  scraps  of  paper 
and  holding  them  at  arm's  length  to  look  at.     At  last 
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he  dashed  oiF  something  which  apparently  gave  him 
satisfaction,  and  then  sealed  his  letter  and  directed  it 
to  Mr.  Purkiss.  He  went  out  and  posted  it,  and  as 
he  did  so  chuckled  a  good  deal,  as  if  the  matter  were 
a  joke. 

"  When  the  old  bird's  bagged,"  he  said  to  himself, 
"  it's  easier  to  take  the  young  one." 

By  this  time  it  was  noon,  and  he  felt  very  hungry 
again.  It  was  one  of  his  peculiarities  to  be  hungry 
at  short  intervals,  therefore  he  returned  home  in  time 
to  find  his  mother  and  sister  at  their  mid-day  meal. 
His  father  was  still  in  his  room  up-stairs.  The 
miller  never  went  to  bed  now  until  the  small  hours, 
and  if  he  slept  at  all  from  sheer  weariness  only  dozed 
off  in  the  morning  for  a  few  hours  before  breakfast, 
when  Mr.  Dixon  generally  came  to  dress  his  face. 
This  operation  was  often  a  slow  and  painful  one,  and 
Jacob  was  therefore  seldom  seen  abroad  in  his  garden 
until  one  o'clock,  when  he  retired  to  his  solitary 
meditations  in  the  arbour. 

Mrs.  Grimshaw  was  very  silent  during  the  meal ; 
she  had  just  had  a  few  minutes'  conversation  with  the 
doctor  as  he  passed  out. 

"  He's  no  better,"  he  said  ;  "  his  mind  is  going  very 
fast.  If  this  lawsuit  is  not  stoj^ped  it  will  be  the  death 
of  him,  or  he  will  end  his  days  in  an  asylum." 

''  Could  you  not  say  so  to  Mr.  Field  ?  "  said  Patty 
in  alarm;  ''surely  he  will  not  be  cruel  enough  to  drive 
my  husband  mad  ?  " 

*' Unlortunately  your  husband  is  the  plaintiff  in  the 
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case,"  said  the  doctor ;  "  Mr.  Field  couldn't  stop  tlie 
proceedings  if  lie  wished,  and  at  present  he's  in  London 
with  Josiah  Morris,  who  is  very  ill." 

''  Mr.  Morris  came  here  one  night  to  speak  to 
Jacob,"  said  Patty,  "  but  he  wouldn't  see  him.  I  saw 
him  and  spoke  to  him  myself.  He  is  a  good,  kind  man, 
and  would  be  glad  to  interfere  if  it  were  any  use ;  but 
Jacob  has  never  forgiven  me  for  speaking  with  him." 

'^I'm  afraid  it's  no  use  attempting  any  interference," 
said  the  doctor  mournfully.  "  He  will  scarcely  let  me 
dress  his  face.  I'm  very  sorry  for  you,  Mrs.  Grimshaw, 
and  so  is  every  one  who  knows  you.  Indeed,  I  know 
that  Mr.  Field  is  sorry  himself,  on  your  mother's 
account  ;  but  he  won't  knock  under  to  any  one  ;  least  of 
all  to  your  husband.  They  must  fight  it  out  to  the 
bitter  end." 

After  this  conversation,  it  was  no  wonder  that  Patty 
Was  silent  and  miserable. 

"  I've  been  down  to  the  mill,  mother,"  said  Tom, 
venturing  on  a  piece  of  information  which  he  thought 
would  dispel  the  present  gloom.  *'  It  seems  to  go  on 
all  right." 

Now  Mrs.  Grimshaw  knew  better.  She  had  heard 
from  the  foreman  that  morning,  that  he  couldn't 
go  on  for  a  week  longer  without  corn.  ''There's 
lots  o'  water,  marm,"  said  Timmins,  "  but  little  left  to 
grist.  I've  laid  up  three  pair  o'  stones,  thinkin'  to 
spin  it  out  as  long  as  possible ;  but  she  runs  away  with 
the  rest  on  'em,  so  that  I  can't  keep  the  feeds  reg'lar, 
and    the   dressin'    machine's    o-oin'  like    a   race-horse. 
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thrasliin'  wire  and  brushes  to  pieces.  It  'ud  be  a' most 
as  well  to  sbut  ber  down,  if  it  wasn't  for  tbe  'ands  and 
the  discredit." 

"I'll  get  you  some  corn,  Timmins,"  said  Patty 
quietly,  thinking  all  the  while  of  her  mother's  manage- 
ment of  the  carrying  trade. 

"  Tom,"  she  said,  when  luncheon  was  over,  "  do  you 
know  any  trustworthy  person  capable  of  buying  grain. 
The  stores  are  nearly  empty." 

"  ^Xo,  mother,  I  don't,"  said  Tom,  whose  acquaintance 
with  trustworthy  persons  was  only  equalled  by  his  own 
knowledge  of  the  corn  trade.  ''  If  the  books  want  look- 
ing to  I  could  do  a  little  at  them.  I  dare  say  they  are 
in  arrear,"  he  added,  reflecting  that  there  might  be 
some  small  debts  to  recover  by  legal  process. 

"  Xo,  they  are  not  in  arrear ;  I  see  to  them  mj^self," 
replied  his  mother.  This  was  quite  true,  as  during 
the  past  month  the  mill  clerk  came  up  daily  with  the 
account  books,  which  were  carefully  audited  by  his 
mistress,  in  a  little  room  where  she  was  certain  her 
husband  would  not  come. 

Just  then  they  heard  Jacob  descending  the  stairs, 
groaning  at  every  step  with  the  pain  of  his  newly 
dressed  wound.  He  rapped  on  the  parlour-door  with  his 
knuckles  as  he  passed,  and  desired  his  son  to  follow  him 
with  some  papers  into  the  garden. 

"It's  a  cold  place  for  business,"  said  Tom,  as  he 
reluctantly  got  up  and  went  out  ^vith  a  huge  bundle  of 
documents  under  his  arm. 

Jacob    Grimshaw    desired    to     be    as    miserable   in 
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body  and  mind  as  lie  possibly  could  at  present,  and  to 
keep  every  one  round  bim  in  tbe  same  pligbt ;  therefore 
be  bad  selected  tbe  exposed  arbour,  tbrougb  wbicb  tbe 
Marcb  wind  wbistled  keenly,  as  tbe  most  fitting  place 
for  bis  law  business,  wbicb  otberwise  was  bot  enougb, 
if  it  were  to  be  judged  by  tbe  fierce  fire  in  bis  heart 
and  brain,  flashing  from  tbe  inner  depths  of  his  dark 
eyes. 

Tom  Grimshaw  had  a  bard  time  of  it  that  afternoon 
with  his  father.     However  much  the  misguided  man 
neglected  his  legitimate  work  in  the  mill,  he  was  keen 
and  vigilant  enough  in  everything  connected  with  the 
business   in   hand.     His  eyes  were   still    swollen    and 
obstructed  by  the  bandage  which  Mr.  Dixon  had  insisted 
on  placing  across  his  face  that  morning,  finding  his 
wound  much  worse  from  tbe  previous  day's  exposure 
to  coid,  and  his  increasing  mental  irritation ;  therefore 
he  was  compelled  to  listen  as  Tom  read  over  one  of  the 
voluminous  briefs  prepared  for  counsel.    Not  a  sentence 
escaped  his  attention,  and  numerous  were  the  correc- 
tions be  insisted  on,  referring  to  dates  and  documents 
with  a  marvellous  power  of  memory,  and  adding  many 
suggestions   to    the   appalling   mass    of   facts  already 
carefully  digested  and  embodied  by  Mr.  Quetchett  in 
hte  brief.     It  was  in  vain  Tom  pointed  out  that  most  of 
these  were  irrelevant  to  tbe  issue,  and  would  only  tend 
to  confuse  and  irritate  counsel,  besides  increasing  tbe 
fees.     Jacob  was  inexorable,  and  swore  he  would  take 
the   case   into   his   own  hands  if  his  ideas  were  not 
adopted.     Tom  was  quite  exhausted  about  four  o'clock, 
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and  surreptitiously  attempted  to  sustain  his  flagging 
spirits,  and  restore  some  heat  to  his  cold  body,  by  a  pull 
at  the  medicine  bottle  in  his  pocket. 

*'  What's  thee  got  there  ?"  inquired  his  father,  sud- 
denly turning  round  and  detecting  the  proceeding. 

*'  Only  a  little  cordial  for  a  bad  toothache,"  whined 
Tom,  whose  teeth  were  chattering  with  cold. 

*'  Hand  it  here,"  said  Jacob  sternly.  "  Thee's  not 
got  a  bad  tooth  in  thy  head  no  more  than  thy  father. 
AYhisky  !  "  he  said  aloud,  in  amazement,  as  he  put  the 
bottle  to  his  lips.  "  Where  did  thee  get  this,  lad  ?  tell 
me  the  truth,  or  I'll  knock  thee  down." 

''I  got  it  where  you  sent  me  last  night,"  said  Tom, 
in  terror,  pointing  up  the  yalley  in  the  direction  of 
the  old  forge. 

Jacob  Grimshaw  immediately  emptied  the  bottle 
down  his  own  throat. 

''  Did  he  agree  to  sell  the  place  ?"  he  inquired  fiercely, 
when  he  recovered  breath. 

"  Xo,"  said  Tom  ;  "he  will  neither  sell  nor  leave 
until  he  pleases." 

''  Didst  offer  him  a  hundred  pounds  ?  "  inquired  Jacob, 
with  a  suspicious  glance  at  his  son. 

"  Yes,"  replied  Tom  sulkily.     ''  He  won't  take  it." 

"  Thou  art  a  bad  hand  at  a  bargain,"  said  Jacob 
moodily,  ''  and  little  good  at  thy  own  business.  Go  in  to 
thy  mother,  and  tell  her  to  get  thee  some  tea  ;  'twill 
do  thee  more  good  than  raw  whisky." 

Tom  was  glad  to  escape,  and  ordered  a  substantial 
addendum  of   ham  and  poached  eggs,  in  addition  to 
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the  tea,  to  wMcli  as  a  beverage  he  was  not  very 
partial,  and  after  its  consumption  lie  set  out  again  for 
the  forge.  On  this  occasion  the  object  of  his  visit  was 
twofold.  Firstly,  to  ingratiate  himself  still  more  in  the 
affections  of  Bessy  Roffey,  partly  with  ulterior  views, 
but  mainly  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  from  her  infor- 
mation as  to  the  position  in  the  Dale  Pool  at  which  the 
box  was  likely  to  be  found  ;  and  secondly  to  extract 
from  the  old  gipsy,  if  possible,  the  precise  hiding-place 
where  the  still  was  concealed.  He  was  surprised  to 
find  considerable  difficulty  with  Bessy.  She  not  only 
repulsed  all  advances  of  an  amorous  nature  with  dis- 
dain, but  positively  refused  to  give  any  information  as 
to  the  box,  even  threatening  to  inform  Mr.  Field  if  an 
attempt  were  made  to  recover  it. 

Finding  the  savage  beauty  impracticable,  Tom  en- 
tered the  forge  in  search  of  the  gipsy,  whom  he  was 
agreeably  surprised  to  find  in  a  tolerably  civil  temper, 
and  contrary  to  his  usual  habit,  inclined  for  conversa- 
tion. This  had  been  brought  about  by  a  verbal  message 
Tammy  had  received  that  evening  from  Mr.  Forster, 
delivered  by  his  son  James,  who  had  crossed  the 
ferry  to  speak  privately  to  the  old  man,  and  had  told  him 
that  he  would  not  be  disturbed  if  he  allowed  the  pit  to 
be  sunk  and  abandoned  the  manufacture  of  spirits.  He 
was  to  pay  a  small  rent  for  the  forge  in  future,  but  the 
amount  would  be  added  to  his  wages,  and  he  would  also 
receive  some  extra  pay  for  repairing  the  tools  used  by 
the  miners  sinking  the  shaft.  James  Forster  spoke 
very  kindly,  and  said  that  his  father  did  not  forget 
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the  good  services  rendered  on  the  night  when  Jenny 
fell  into  the  pond.  On  the  whole,  the  irate  cripple 
was  appeased,  and  smoked  the  pipe  of  peace.  He 
did  not  know,  and  did  not  care  to  know  that  Mr. 
Lawson  had  advised  that  this  course  should  be  adopted, 
inasmuch  as  it  would  be  impossible  to  eject  him ; 
and  Jediah  Field  had  written  to  his  manager,  sug- 
gesting the  compromise  which  the  latter  was  person- 
ally anxious  to  effect.  Tom  Grimshaw  was  taken  aback 
at  first,  with  this  intelligence,  which  the  old  gipsy 
related  with  evident  joy. 

"■  I  should  loike  to  be  here,  lad,''  he  said,  ''  when 
thee  fishes  up  t'  box  out  o'  pool,  and  tho'  I'se  nivvur 
been  inside  o'  church,  I'd  mak'  an  effort  to  see  thee  and 
Bessy  sphced,  so  I  wud.  Thee  must  be  kind  loike  to 
her,  lad,  when  t'owd  man's  dead  and  gone.  She's  bin 
a  good  lass  t'im  ; — and  hist !  Tummas,"  he  added  in  a 
whisper,  drawing  Tom's  ear  close  to  his  lips,  and 
looking  cautiously  round,  as  he  winked  knowingly, 
'''appen  thou'lt  find  she's  as  good  as  ony  man's  dorter 
in  Dale;  born  in  wedlock,  lad,  and  no  gipsy  lass 
arter  all." 

Tom  smelled  the  strong  odour  of  raw  spirits  when 
his  face  was  brought  so  close  to  the  gipsy's  mouth, 
and  suspected  that  in  it  lay  the  cause  of  his  unusual 
garrulity.  As  a  rule.  Tammy  seldom  drank  the  stuff 
he  was  so  cunning  at  making,  probably  because  he 
knew  how  very  bad  it  was ;  but  at  present  he  was 
elated  and  had  indulged  in  a  glass  or  two,  which  had 
set  his  tongue  wagging. 
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''  Whose  daughter  is  she?  "  inquired  Tom. 

"I  dunno,  lad,"  replied  the  gipsy,  "only  she  baint 
moine.     I  never  had  ony  child  but  Tawno." 

"  How  am  I  to  find  out  if  you  don't  know  your- 
self?" 

"  I  kin  ask  them  as  does,  lad.  Tawno  'uU  know, 
wheriver  he  is,  if  t'owd  mort's  dead.  She'll  be  sure 
to  ha'  tell'd  Tawno  afore  she  went.  I  knaw  Tawno' s 
aloive,  lad.  He's  not  fur  off,  tho'  he's  nivvur  kem  near's 
owd  father's  cos  a  wudna  be  drawd  about  in  a  dog's 
cart  loike  a  'xibitin'  dwarf;  cuss  'em,"  and  here  he 
spat  on  the  ground  and  became  sullen. 

Tom  let  the  old  man  recover  his  temper,  with  the 
aid  of  his  short  pipe,  which  he  smoked  furiously. 

''I'm  afraid  you're  being  deceived  about  stopping 
here,  Tammy,"  he  said  at  length.  "  I  saw  James  Forster 
on  his  way  to  the  magistrate  with  a  letter  this  morning. 
It's  my  opinion,  from  what  he  said,  he  was  going  to  in- 
form on  you.  They  only  want  to  throw  you  off  your 
guard." 

The  gipsy  dropped  his  pipe  as  his  lower  jaw  fell 
down,  disclosing  a  horrible  mouth,  set  with  a  double 
row  of  yellow  teeth.  He  could  not  speak  with  rage  for 
a  few  minutes,  but  held  Tom  by  the  leg  in  one  hand. 
Then  he  swore  a  terrible  oath  in  the  Homany  language, 
and  shook  his  great  fist  in  Tom's  face. 

"  Thou'rt  a  liar  !  "  he  roared,  "  a  lyin'  lawyer's  pup  ! 
the  lad  'ad  a  'onest  face,  not  loike  thine,  and  'e  tell'd 
the  truth." 

"  Yery  well,"  said  Tom,    "you  needn't  believe  me 
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if  you  don't  like ;  but  if  I  was  in  your  place,  I'd  put 
the  still  away  safely.  I  liope  it  isn't  here,"  lie  added, 
looking  roimd. 

"  Xoa,  lad,  it  baint  bere,  but  taint  fur  off.  It  'ill 
be  further  to-morrow  night ;  and  if  thee  beest  deceivin' 
a  poor  'elpless  critter  loike  me,  sure  as  there's  a 
'eaven  above  thou'lt  win  to  bottom  o'  pool  loike  t'owd 
still." 

Here  the  poor  cripple  melted  from  anger  into  tears, 
which  were  chiefly  due  to  the  whisky,  and  let  his 
huge  hands  fall  helplessly  by  his  side.  At  that  instant 
Bessy  Roffey,  who  had  been  keeping  watch  outside 
the  hut,  rushed  in  and  said  that  the  miller  was  coming 
down  the  pathway. 

"  Hide  somewhere,  for  mercy's  sake,  Tom,"  she  said  ; 
*'  he'll  kill  me  for  lettin'  thee  coom  here." 

Tom  was  anxious  enough  not  to  be  seen  by  his  father, 
and  rushed  into  the  dark  at  the  back  of  the  hut,  where, 
as  he  put  out  his  hand  to  feel  for  the  cliff  wall,  he 
touched  a  piece  of  coarse  matting,  which  yielded  to 
pressure.  Tom  cautiously  felt  for  the  edge  of  it,  lifted 
it  up,  and  disappeared  into  a  passage  hewn  in  the  coal 
seam  behind,  just  as  his  father  entered.  He  groped 
a  little  way  onward  in  the  darkness,  guiding  himself 
by  the  rough  walls  at  both  sides  with  his  hands ;  but 
suddenly  striking  his  head  against  a  cross  timber  was 
brought  to  a  stand,  which  enabled  him  to  remember  that 
he  had  matches  in  his  pocket.  Tom  cautiously  lit  one 
or  two  matches,  carefully  shading  them  with  his  hat, 
and  still  groping  along  the  wall  he  came  upon  a  candle 
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stuck  in  a  piece  of  clay.  This  lie  immediately  lighted, 
and  began  to  look  around  him.  He  found  numerous 
low,  crooked  passages  cut  in  the  coal  to  right  and  left ; 
in  fact,  the  place  looked  like  a  warren,  and  had  been 
slowly  burrowed  out  by  the  gipsy  in  searching  for 
coal  during  the  long  period  of  his  residence. 

Tom  crept  forward  on  his  knees  until  he  heard  the 
sound  of  water  dropping  from  the  roof  in  the  distance, 
and  also  experienced  some  disagreeable  sensations  in 
his  throat  from  the  gas  escaping  through  the  "  goaf," 
which  caused  his  candle  to  burn  dim.  Retracing  his 
steps,  he  turned  down  a  wrong  passage,  and  came  on 
a  second  mat  suspended  from  the  roof.  This  he  put 
aside,  and  behind  it  discoyered  one  of  the  objects  of 
his  search.  There  was  the  blackened  copper  "  still," 
with  the  "worm"  coiled  away,  like  a  huge  boa  con- 
strictor in  a  hole.  Tom  took  a  mental  note  of  the 
bearings  of  the  place,  then  retraced  his  steps  and  sat 
down  near  the  outlet  to  wait  for  deliverance. 

At  the  other  side  of  the  mat,  in  the  forge,  Jacob 
Grimshaw  endeavoured  in  vain  to  drive  a  bargain  with 
the  gipsy,  who  suddenly  changed  from  excessive 
loquacity  into  absolute  silence.  He  was  now  somewhat 
sobered  by  the  sudden  fright  caused  by  the  miller's  un- 
expected arrival,  and  began  to  fear  he  had  said  too  much 
to  Tom  Grimshaw,  of  whose  present  whereabouts  he 
was  uncertain,  and  about  whose  movements,  which  he 
indistinctly  heard,  he  was  uneasy.  He  pretended  to 
be  deaf  when  Jacob  spoke  to  him,  denied  all  knowledge 
of  his  son,  and  desired  to  be  left  alone.     Finding  him 
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impracticable,  Jacob  asked  Bessy  Roffey  to  get  him 
some  wbisky,  a  request  which  she  reluctantly  complied 
with.  He  drank  some  of  it  and  took  the  rest  away  in 
a  large  bottle  which  he  had  brought  with  him. 

When  the  coast  was  clear  Tom  put  out  the  candle 
and  ventured  into  the  forge  again. 

"  Go  hum/'  said  the  gipsy  when  he  saw  him.  "  Get 
hum  afore  thy  feyther  ketches  thee,  or  'appen  he'll  do 
thee  a  mischief.  He  looks  main  wicked,  and  mebbe 
'ull  be  worse  afore  mornin'." 

"Bessy,"  said  Tom  in  alarm,  "will  you  drop  me 
down  to  the  wheel  in  the  boat,  I'm  afraid  to  meet  him 
on  the  pathway." 

"I'll  not  go  in  any  boat  with  thee  to-night,"  said 
the  girl  decidedly.  "  Thou  mayst  tak'  her  thyself  if 
thee  likes." 

Tom  saw  that  Bessy  was  angry,  and,  as  he  could 
not  manage  the  boat  alone,  he  decided  to  return  by 
the  way  which  he  had  come,  keeping  a  safe  distance 
behind  his  father.  When  he  got  near  the  Brightmoor 
Road  he  saw  his  parent's  form  relieved  against  the 
north  sky,  seated  on  the  stile  and  drinking  from  a 
bottle  ;  presently  Jacob  began  to  speak  aloud,  and  to 
gesticulate  wildly  as  if  threatening  some  one.  Tom 
was  frightened  at  this,  and  crept  along  by  the  hedge 
until  he  found  an  opening,  and  thence  made  his  way 
rapidly  home  and  went  to  bed. 

He  listened  a  long  time  for  his  ftither's  step,  but  did 
not  hear  it,  and  at  last  fell  asleep.  He  was  roused  up 
suddenly,    some   hours    after,    and    found   his    father 
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standing  over  liim  witli  a  liglit,  his  face  and  hands 
covered  with  blood. 

"  Get  up,  Tom/'  he  said  in  a  thick  husky  voice, 
*'  I've  been  struck  again  by  Perks,  but  I've  knocked 
his  brains  out." 

Tom  knew  at  once  that  his  father  had  been  drinking 
to  excess,  and  had  probably  fallen  on  the  ground  and 
reopened  his  wounds.  He  got  him  into  his  own  room 
with  difficulty  and  put  him  to  bed,  still  rejoicing  at 
the  slajdng  of  Perks,  and  insisting  that  Tom  should 
rejoice  with  him  ;  whilst  Patty  sat  on  the  stairs  outside, 
not  daring  to  venture  in  to  her  husband's  assistance, 
lest  he  might  slay  her  also  in  his  madness. 

The  doctor  came  early  in  the  morning,  and  spoke 
very  seriously  to  Jacob,  telling  him  plainly  that  if  he 
persisted  in  his  present  course  he  would  be  placed  under 
restraint.  Jacob  listened  to  this  in  silence,  and  secretly 
made  up  his  mind  to  go  to  Wolverhampton  out  of 
Mr.  Dixon's  reach  as  soon  as  he  had  somewhat  recovered 
from  his  recent  injuries.  Before  he  did  so,  he  witnessed 
a  singular  spectacle  one  morning  from  his  bedroom 
window,  from  which  he  could  see  the  ferry  and  the  forge. 
Four  policemen  walked  up  the  tramway,  headed  by  our 
old  friend,  Sergeant  Dobson,  who  immediately  made  a 
successful  rush  at  the  wooden  post  which  held  the  wire 
of  the  ferry.  This  he  took  possession  of  in  the  Queen's 
name,  and  then  called  loudly  to  a  short  stout  gentleman 
in  the  rear  to  come  on  as  there  was  no  longer  any 
danger. 

"The  boat  is  at  the  other  side,  Mr.  Purkiss,"  he 
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said,  "  but  I  see  Constable  Jones  with,  the  rest  of  the 
detacbment  and  the  exciseman  moving  on  the  forge  by 
the  footpath." 

"  There's  no  sign  of  resistance  as  yet,  I  hope,"  said 
Mr.  Purkiss,  who  was  armed  with  a  formidable  horse- 
pistol,  which  he  flourished  wildly  about.  ''  Do  you 
think,  Sergeant  Dobson,  if  those  smugglers  were  to  fire 
from  the  window  yonder  it  would  kill  at  this  distance  ?  " 
he  inquired  in  a  nervous  tone  of  voice. 

"  Not  a  doubt  of  it,"  replied  the  sergeant  ;  "  it's  not 
more  than  a  hundred  yards." 

When  the  sergeant  looked  round  he  saw  Mr.  Purkiss' 
head  disappearing  behind  the  embankment.  Presently 
the  latter  discharged  his  pistol,  whether  through  acci- 
dent, terror,  or  design,  was  not  clearly  ascertained, 
but  the  effect  was  such  that  he  rolled  down  the  steep 
slope,  plunging  his  bald  head  into  the  cold  water  of 
the  shallow  stream  at  its  foot,  into  which  he  subsided 
at  fall  length. 

"  Lave  him  there  now.  Lave  him  where  he  is  and 
bad  luck  attind  him,"  shouted  a  voice  from  the  top  of 
the  bank,  uttered  by  a  new-comer,  who  just  then 
arrived  breathless  on  the  scene,  being  no  other  than 
Mr.  Purkiss'  clerk,  O'Peilly,  addressing  two  of  the 
constables  who  were  hastening  to  the  fallen  magistrate's 
assistance.  "  Jist  lave  him  where  he  is  in  pace  and 
quietness  or  he'll  be  afther  shootin'  some  of  ye. 
You  ould  villain,"  he  continued,  shaking  his  fist  at  his 
employer,  "  ye  thought  to  do  this  without  consultin' 
me,  and  see  what  yer  come  to.     Now  I  know  what  was 
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intindid  by  letthers  marked  '  privit/  and  all  yer 
huggermugger  with  young  Fawster  in  yer  privit  room. 
— To  demane  yourself  to  turn  still- hunter.  It's  a 
wondher  how  you  got  up  airly  for  wanst  in  yer  life  to 
do  the  dirty  work  of  a  ganger. — I  hope  you'll  enjoy 
yer  mornin'  bath,  Misther  Purkiss,"  he  screamed  as 
the  wretched  magistrate  struggled  out  of  the  brook  at 
the  opposite  side. 

"  O'Reilly,"  said  the  unfortunate  justice,  "  if  you  say 
another  word,  I'll  put  a  bullet  through  your  skull." 

*'  And  yer  pistol  full  o'  wather,"  said  O'Heilly,  con- 
temptuously snapping  his  fingers.  "  Shall  I  sind  for 
the  swallow-tail,  Misther  Purkiss — you'll  want  a 
change?  or  maybe  you  won't  have  the  rheumatics. 
Oh  no  !  by  no  manner  o'  manes." 

Here  he  chuckled  loudly  and  held  his  sides,  as 
he  contemplated  the  rueful  aspect  of  his  employer, 
who  was  shivering  like  a  dog  in  a  wet  sack. 

"D'ye  know  now,"  said  O'Reilly,  turning  confi- 
dentially to  the  constables,  who  were  vainly  endea- 
vouring to  restrain  their  laughter,  "  I'd  give  every 
shillin'  of  the  wages  he  owes  me  if  his  relashun,  the 
Secretarry,  could  only  see  him  this  blessed  minnit ; 
he'd  promote  him  on  the  spot  to  a  madhouse.  Go 
home  at  wanst,  ye  ould  fool,  and  change  yer  things, 
or  you'll  get  your  death  o'  cowld,"  he  roared ;  "  an' 
take  yer  pistol  in  your  pocket,  as  you  may  wish  to 
shoot  yerself  if  yer  alive  to-morrow  mornin'.  I'll 
attind  to  yer  bisniss  here,  though  it's  a  shame  and  a 
disgrace  to  any  honest  man  in  a  Christian  counthry." 
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Mr.  Purkiss  decided  that  this  was  the  best  course  he 
could  adopt,  and  fearing  to  cross  the  brook  again, 
made  the  best  of  his  way  in  his  wet  clothes  back  to 
Severnbridge,  muttering  to  himself,  as  he  dragged 
his  cold  limbs  home,  ''  I'll  discharge  that  scoundrel 
to-morrow  morning,  or  I'll  shoot  him  through  the 
head  ;  "  but  as  the  former  alternative  involved  pay- 
ment of  arrears  of  wages,  and  the  latter  might  lead  to 
serious  consequences,  it  does  not  appear  that  he  adopted 
either. 

During  this  episode  the  constables  at  the  other  side 
of  the  pool,  headed  by  the  excise  officer,  made  good 
their  entrance  into  the  forge  and  captured  the  gipsy, 
who  had  retreated  into  the  workings  of  his  little 
colliery,  from  whence  he  was  unearthed  from  his  con- 
cealment behind  the  suspended  mat,  to  which  the  officer 
readily  made  his  way  by  the  aid  of  a  small  pen-and-ink 
sketch  plan  he  held  in  his  hand.  In  the  same  place 
he  found  the  ''still"  and  ''worm,"  and  in  a  few  minutes 
the  poor  bewildered  creature  was  borne  out  of  his  hut 
by  two  policemen,  and  placed  in  his  own  boat  with  his 
apparatus.  Bessy  Roffey  came  out  also  and  took  her 
seat  beside  him,  clinging  fondly  round  his  neck  as  if 
to  protect  him  from  violence.  The  policemen  were  a 
long  time  in  getting  the  boat  across  the  pool,  and 
during  the  passage  the  gipsy  recovered  the  use  of  his 
faculties.  He  glared  savagely  at  the  constables,  then 
hid  his  face  on  Bessy's  shoulder  and  whispered  in  her 
ear  as  she  bent  over  him. 

When  they  reached  the  other  side  the  men  lifted 
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out  the  poor  torso  of  a  man  as  tenderly  as  they  could 
and  set  him  on  the  tramway.  Bessy  HofFey  stepped 
out  also,  but  he  waived  her  back  and  pointed  to  the 
forge,  uttering  a  few  words  in  a  dialect  which  none  of 
them  understood.  She  wrung  her  hands  and  looked 
at  him  in  an  imploring  manner,  as  if  asking  for 
permission  to  remain,  but  he  waived  his  hand  im- 
patiently again,  and  then  she  turned  to  re-enter  the 
boat. 

"  You  must  come  along  with  us,  young  woman," 
said  Sergeant  Dobson. 

"  Stop,"  said  O'Reilly,  who  sat  on  the  bank  con- 
temptuously watching  the  proceedings.  '^  Sergeant 
Dobson,  show  me  yer  warrant." 

"  I  arrest  her  in  the  Queen's  name,"  said  the 
sergeant,  as  the  excise  officer  produced  the  warrant 
signed  by  Mr.  Purkiss,  which  the  clerk  read  through. 

*'  This  is  only  good  for  the  body  of  that  misfortunate 
creature  there,"  he  said,  pointing  to  the  gipsy.  "  Ser- 
geant Dobson,  if  you  lay  a  dirty  finger  on  that  young 
faymale,  I'll  report  you  to  head- quarters." 

The  sergeant  withdrew  his  hand  and  looked  at  the 
excise  officer,  who  nodded  assent. 

' '  Mebbe  you'd  not  be  so  ready  to  put  your  hand  on 
Perks,"  said  O'Reilly  with  a  grin. 

*'  Fix  bayonets,  men,"  said  the  sergeant  in  indignant 
wrath.     Fall  in — march  !  " 

The  constables  formed  a  little  square  round  the 
gipsy,  and  tw^o  of  them  lifted  him  by  the  armpits 
from  the  ground,  and   carried  him  down  the  tram  to- 
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wards  the  Dale.  Very  soon  the  bearers  found  out  that 
he  was  heavier  than  they  expected,  and  then  a  litter 
was  made  for  his  basket  by  crossing  four  muskets,  and 
in  this  fashion  they  bore  him  away,  followed  by  a  great 
crowd,  and  locked  him  up  in  one  of  the  cells  at  the 
police-station,  from  whence  he  was  to  be  forwarded  to 
the  county  jail  to  wait  his  trial  at  the  coming  assizes. 


CHAPTEH  XLYIII. 

BESSY   ROFFEY. 

"  Her  arms  across  her  "breast  she  laid  ; 

She  was  more  fair  than  words  can  say : 
Barefooted  came  the  heggar-maid 
Before  the  King  Cophetua. 
*  *  *  * 

"  As  shines  the  moon  in  clouded  skies, 
She  in  her  poor  attire  "was  seen  : 
One  praised  her  ankles,  one  her  eyes, 
One  her  dark  hair  and  lovesome  mien." 

Tennyson. 

^T/^HEN  Bessy  EofFey  returned  to  the  deserted  forge, 
^  she  sat  down  on  a  low  stool  and  had  a  good  cry. 

The  poor  girl  had  anticipated  some  such  misfortune  as 
that  which  had  just  fallen  on  the  gipsy  for  a  long  time 
past,  and  had  frequently  implored  him  to  abandon  his 
illicit  traffic,  which  at  one  time,  about  three  months 
previous  to  his  arrest,  and  shortly  after  Mr.  Forster's 
visit,  he  agreed  to  do.  Unfortunately  for  him,  the 
increased  demand  caused  by  the  influx  of  strange 
workmen  during  the  erection  of  the  new  works, 
tempted  him  to  resume  the  dangerous  business,  until 
the  attention  of  Jediah  Field  and  his  manager  was 
forcibly   called  to  the  existence  of  a    '' whisky -still " 
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somewliere  in  their  immediate  vicinity,  by  the  incon- 
venience experienced  from  constant  absence  of  workmen 
on  Monday  mornings,  who  had  been  indulging  too 
freely  on  Saturday  night  and  Sunday. 

Mr.  Forster  knew  well  enough  that  the  men  got  drunk 
on  something  stronger  than  beer.  He  knew  also  where 
the  something  in  the  case  was  manufactured,  but  he  felt 
absolutely  prohibited  from  utilizing  his  knowledge  in 
consequence  of  the  circumstances  attending  the  dis- 
covery, and  the  promise  which  the  gipsy  had  exacted 
from  him  and  his  family.  Therefore  when  Jediah  Field 
deputed  Peter  O'Reilly's  son  to  search  out  the  locus  in 
quo,  for  which  occupation  he  was  eminently  qualified 
by  natural  sagacity,  Mr.  Forster  decided  to  warn  the 
gipsy,  and  in  so  doing  he  employed  his  son  James,  who 
had  been  an  accidental  eye-witness  of  the  distilling 
process  at  full  work. 

Finding  the  old  man  likely  to  relapse  into  his 
evil  practices,  and  obstinately  deaf  to  her  entreaties, 
Bessy  consulted  her  only  female  friend,  Mrs.  Grim- 
shaw,  who  advised  her  to  speak  to  Josiah  Morris 
on  the  subject.  It  was  unfortunately  just  then  that 
Josiah  was  engaged  with  Mr.  Lawson  up  in  town. 
Tom  Grimshaw  had  wormed  out  of  the  girl  the  details  of 
the  night's  adventures  which  befell  Mr.  Forster' s  family 
when  the  manager  of  the  works  came  to  his  father's 
house  for  shelter;  and  when  he  decided  to  get  Tammv 
Roff'ey  out  of  the  way  on  his  refusal  to  sell  his  sup- 
posed interest  in  the  forge,  he  turned  over  in  his 
thoughts  the  best  means  of  utilizing  the  information 
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obtained  from  tlie  poor  girl  in  a  moment  of  confidence 
during  his  previous  visit  to  tlie  Dale.     He  hoped  also 
that,  by  shifting  suspicion  as  to  the  real  informer  in 
the  case  on  to  the  Forsters,  he  would  excite  the  gipsy's 
wrath,  and  so  make  a  tool  of  him  to  work  mischief 
with.     Circumstances  favoured  his  design,  and  he  was 
elated   at   its   rapid   success,    but   wisely  kept   out   of 
sight  on  the  morning  when  the   seizure  was  effected. 
The  gipsy  evidently  distrusted  him,  but  now  Tom  cal- 
culated on  a  revulsion  of   feeling  after  the  event  he 
foretold  had  actually  come  to  pass  ;  and  so  far  he  was 
right.     When  Tammy  was  arrested  he  fully  believed 
that  he  had  been  betrayed  by  the  man  to  whom  he  had 
rendered  such  signal  service,  and  as  he  was  borne  away 
to  prison  this  suspicion  was  strengthened  by  the  indig- 
nant comments  of  Mr.  Purkiss'  clerk,  which  he  over- 
heard. 

Just  then  Mr.  Forster  was  engaged  in  a  correspond- 
ence with  the  Home  Office  on  a  matter  which  he 
particularly  desired  to  keep  private,  and,  unfortunately 
for  the  success  of  the  business  in  hand,  he  had  availed 
himself  of  the  magistrate's  assistance,  hoping  that  the 
family  connection  of  the  latter  with  the  Secretary 
would  lead  to  greater  attention  and  dispatch.  Mr. 
Purldss  was  desirous  to  make  the  most  of  his  relation- 
ship, and  favoured  the  idea,  but  begged  expressly  that 
his  hete  noire,  O'Reilly,  should  be  kept  in  total  ignorance 
of  everything  that  was  done.  He  knew  very  well  that 
O'Reilly  would  be  likely  to  exhibit  the  influence  the 
magistrate  was  supposed  to  possess  with  the  great  man 
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in  London  in  its  true  character,  as  tlie  reverse  of  bene- 
ficial to  any  one  attempting  to  bring  it  to  bear. 

Mr.  Forster  bad  called  on  Mr.  Purkiss,  and  explained 
tbat  be  was  much  interested  in  obtaining  the  reversal 
of  a  sentence  passed  on  a  friend  of  bis  many  years 
previously. 

"My  unfortunate  friend  vra.s  unjustly  convicted,"  be 
said,  "  and  I  bave  recently  bad  placed  in  my  bands 
tbe  clearest  proofs  of  bis  innocence.  I  wisb  to  lay 
tbese  before  tbe  Home  Secretary,  and  fearing  tbat 
tbere  may  be  great  delay  in  a  Government  office,  wben 
tbe  circumstances  to  be  investigated  are  remote,  I  bave 
ventured  to  ask  you  to  call  bis  special  attention  to  tbe 
case.  At  tbe  same  time  I  am  not  at  liberty  to  commu- 
nicate tbe  facts  to  you  or  to  any  one  except  tbe  proper 
official  wbose  duty  it  is  to  investigate  tbem." 

Mr.  Forster  took  care  in  saying  tbis  to  place  bimself 
out  of  earsbot  of  tbe  old  clerk,  wbose  previous  per- 
formance at  tbe  green-clotb  door  be  bad  witnessed 
wben  waiting  to  bail  Perks.  In  tbe  sequel,  it  ap- 
peared tbat  it  would  bave  been  better  if  tbe  eaves- 
dropping clerk  bad  beard  every  word  of  tbe  con- 
versation. 

''Wbat's  it  all  about,  Jim?"  said  OTteilly  to  bis 
eldest-born,  one  evening  wben  tbey  met  at  tbe 
domestic  beartb. 

"  It's  about  tbis,"  said  tbe  acute  bopeful,  pointing  to 
a  black  bottle  on  tbe  table  from  wbicb  fatber  and  son 
occasionally  derived  spiritual  consolation  wben  tbe 
world,  as  represented  by  a  general  deficiency  of  feeling 
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creditors,  became  too  many  for  tliem,  and  Mr.  Purkiss' 
weekly  payments  were  in  considerable  arrear.  "Mr. 
Field  desires  to  know  wliere  it's  made,  and  he  wants 
me  to  find  out,"  said  the  youtb. 

"Don't  you  be  mixed  up  in  it,  Jim,"  said  the 
parental  O'Eeilly  with  strong  feeling.  "  l^one  of  the 
family  ever  discinded  so  low  as  to  become  informers. 
It  hasn't  the  flavour  of  the  sod,"  he  added,  filling  out 
about  a  thimbleful  in  a  glass  and  passing  it  beneath  his 
nose,  with  the  acumen  of  an  old  experienced  judge. 
"  It  isn't  the  raale  thing,  Jim,  but  it's  the  best  to  be 
had  for  the  money  in  this  cursed  counthry." 

"  It's  made  somewhere  up  the  Brightmoor  valley," 
observed  Jim. 

"I  know,"  said  O'Pteilly,  senior,  winking  at  his  son 
and  taking  snufi* ;  "  not  far  from  th'  ould  forge,  my 
boy.  I've  known  it  this  twelve  months  past,  and  so 
does  a  lot  more;  it's  a  wondher  it  hasn't  been  found  out, 
but  do  you  take  no  hand,  act,  or  part  in  the  matther, 
Jim.  It's  the  ganger's  business,  bad  luck  to  him,  and 
no  doubt  Misther  Fawster  '11  put  him  up  to  it  soon 
enough.  Keep  out  of  it,  Jim,  that's  my  advice — tch'a." 
The  old  clerk  concluded  with  a  sneeze  which  made  the 
glasses  jump  on  the  table. 

Jim  promised  he  would  not  meddle  in  the  matter, 
and  apparently  kept  his  word ;  indeed,  he  went  further, 
and  gave  the  gipsy  a  friendly  hint  to  get  rid  of  the 
"  still,"  which  the  unhappy  man  disregarded  or  post- 
poned acting  on,  probably  waiting  for  safe  assistance  to 
transfer  the  apparatus  to  the  depths  of  the  pool ;  and 
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unfortunately  for  him  lie  waited  one  day  too  many, 
and  so  came  to  grief. 

Returning  to  Mr.  Forster's  interview  witli  the 
magistrate. 

"I  shall  be  very  glad  to  assist  you,  Mr.  Forster," 
said  Mr.  Purkiss  loftily.  ''  If  you  will  forward  the 
papers  to  me  under  cover,  marked  private,  with  your 
name  in  the  corner  of  the  envelope,  and  take  care  that 
they  are  delivered  into  my  own  hands,  I  shall  trans- 
mit them  to  my  relative  with  a  confidential  note 
calling  his  special  attention  to  the  case." 

Mr.  Forster  warml}^  thanked  him  and  withdrew,  and 
next  morning  dispatched  his  son  with  the  documents, 
which  were  those  sent  home  by  Silas  Clayton,  and 
referred  to  by  the  missionary.  It  was  this  packet 
which  Tom  Grimshaw  so  curiously  inspected  in  James 
Forster's  hands.  Shortly  after  it  was  delivered  to  Mr. 
Purkiss,  and  by  him  transmitted  to  the  Home  Office, 
with  a  note  marked  "  confidential "  in  every  available 
corner,  inside  and  outside.  Now  the  Secretary  had  a 
special  horror  of  notes  marked  "  confidential  '^  from 
Mr.  Purkiss,  inasmuch  as  they  usually  referred  to 
domestic  troubles  or  contained  requests  for  loans.  On 
•  that  morning  when  Mr.  Purkiss'  missive  reached  him, 
he  was  particularly  busy,  and  more  than  usually 
worried  with  correspondence,  which  an  assistant  at  his 
table  w^as  rapidly  cutting  open  and  arranging  in 
baskets.  When  the  assistant  saw  Mr.  Purkiss'  bulky 
envelope,  he  handed  it  across  the  table  unopened  to  his 
chief,  with  a  slight  smile.     The  Secretary  broke  open 
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the  slovenly  seals,  and  ran  his  eye  over  the  first  few 
lines. 

"  This  is  some  of  Purkiss'  rubbish,"  he  said.  *'  It 
can  wait;"  then  he  flung  the  letter  into  a  private 
drawer,  and  in  half  an  hour  had  forgotten  all  about 
it.  It  was  a  long  time  before  that  letter  was  brought 
to  light  again.  When  Mr.  Forster  wrote  inquiring 
about  it,  he  received  a  printed  form  from  the  Home 
Ofiice  to  the  efiect  that  no  such  letter  had  been 
received  by  the  department.  When  he  applied  to  Mr. 
Purkiss  that  gentleman  could  only  repeat  his  assurance 
that  he  had  transmitted  it  as  desired.  Shortly  after 
the  Ministry  went  out.  The  Secretary  carried  away 
his  private  papers  with  him  on  retiring  from  his  office, 
and  the  fate  of  the  missing  documents  was  for  the 
time  involved  in  mystery.  The  fate  of  the  man  who 
was  most  interested  in  the  investigation  was  a  still 
deeper  mystery.  He  was  the  only  brother  of  Mr. 
Forster' s  wife,  and  had  married  Mr.  Forster' s  sister, 
who  died  of  a  broken  heart  when  her  husband  was 
transported  for  life  to  a  penal  settlement. 

James  Forster  was  called  after  his  unfortunate  uncle, 
and  his  father  would  gladly  have  unchristened  him  if  he 
could,  as  up  to  the  time  when  the  convict's  confession 
was  so  strangely  brought  to  light  and  placed  in  his 
hands  by  his  wife,  who  received  it  from  the  missionary, 
John  Forster  had  persisted  in  declaring  his  belief  in 
his  brother-in-law's  guilt.  Mrs.  Forster  had  never 
shared  in  that  belief,  but  had  steadfastly  maintained 
her  brother's  innocence.     Ultimately  it  came  to  be  an 
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understood  thing  that  the  subject  should  not  be  dis- 
cussed between  them.  It  was  a  matter  fraught  with 
shame  and  grief  to  the  stern,  upright  manager  ;  and  his 
readiness  to  leave  his  native  place  in  the  north,  and 
assume  the  control  of  the  works  at  Lauterdale,  arose 
from  his  anxiety  to  hide  the  shame  and  disgrace  from 
his  children.  Mrs.  Forster's  faith  never  wavered  in 
the  least ;  she  believed  that  sooner  or  later  her 
brother's  innocence  would  be  established,  but  as  no 
further  tidings  of  him,  beyond  those  communicated  by 
Silas  Clayton's  letter,  had  reached  her,  she  feared  he  was 
dead,  and  awaited  with  intense  anxiety  the  result  of  the 
inquiry  recently  set  on  foot  by  her  husband.  This  was 
the  state  of  things  at  the  time  when  Mr.  Purkiss 
assisted  at  the  arrest  of  the  gipsy. 

"If  he's  alive,  we  shall  hear  from  him  some  day 
or  other,  Mary,"  said  the  manager ;  ''if  he's  dead, 
it  is  little  use  stirring  up  the  case  again — it  will 
merely  give  ill-natured  people  something  to  talk 
about." 

Mrs.  Forster's  only  answer  to  this  was  a  reproachful 
glance  at  her  husband.  She  had  copied  all  the  papers 
before  they  were  transmitted  to  the  Home  Office,  and 
knew  every  word  of  them  by  heart.  She  sealed  up 
the  copies  and  put  them  away  carefully,  and  being 
just  then  very  anxious  about  her  little  girl,  left  the 
secret  with  the  Great  Searcher  of  hearts,  to  be  brought 
to  light  in  His  own  good  time.  One  great  source  of 
grief  in  her  lifetime  was  lightened,  but  a  deeper  grief 
was   close   at    hand,  from   the   shadow  of  which  she 
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shrank  with  fear,  concealing  it  as  best  she  could  from 
her  energetic,  overworked  husband,  whose  whole  time 
and  thoughts  were  just  then  absorbed  by  the  large 
works  he  was  constructing  at  Lauterdale. 

Mrs.  Forster  heard  with  sorrow  of  the  arrest  of  the 
gipsy  a  few  hours  after  the  event,  which  caused  an 
immense  sensation  in  the  Dale.  She  had  been  so  pre- 
occupied ever  since  her  arrival  that  she  had  postponed 
visiting  the  forge  from  week  to  week.  She  was  in- 
tensely grateful  for  the  assistance  afforded  by  Tammy 
Roffey  and  his  daughter  on  the  dark  night  when  it 
was  so  much  needed,  and  she  now  reproached  herself 
bitterly  for  delaying  to  visit  the  forge.  Hearing  from 
her  son  that  Bessy  Roffey  had  been  permitted  to 
remain  behind  when  the  old  man  was  removed,  she 
packed  up  some  clothes  and  comforts  in  a  basket,  and 
desired  her  son  to  accompany  her.  They  walked  up 
the  tramway  to  the  place  which  she  so  well  remem- 
bered as  the  scene  of  her  second  great  life  trial ;  but 
when  they  reached  the  ferry,  they  discovered  that  the 
boat  was  at  the  other  side  of  the  pool.  James  Forster 
tried  every  means  he  could  think  of  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  the  girl,  whom  they  deemed  to  be  within  the 
forge,  to  the  fact  that  they  desired  to  cross,  but  in  vain. 
He  shouted  until  his  voice  grew  hoarse ;  he  beat  on 
the  timber  post  till  his  arms  were  weary.  He  searched 
fruitlessly  for  other  means  of  crossing,  and  was  told 
at  length  by  the  drivers  of  the  coal- waggons  that  he 
must  go  round  by  the  footpath. 

"  It's  ower  a  mile  round,  and  a  rough  road  for  a 
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leddy,"  said  one  of  the  men.  ''P'raps  tlie  gliTs  not  at 
hum  ;  you'd  better  coom  again," 

"  You  must  go  round,  James,  with  the  basket,"  said 
Mrs.  Forster,  "  and  tell  her  to  come  to  me  in  the  even- 
ing.    I  cannot  stay  away  from  Jenny  much  longer." 

Then  they  returned  to  the  Dale,  and  there  parted, 
James  Forster  taking  the  road  to  Brightmoor,  with 
his  burden,  whilst  his  mother  returned  to  her  own 
house.  Xow  Bessy  HofFey  heard  him  shouting  very 
well.  She  had  closed  the  door  of  the  forge,  and  was 
not  ''  at  home"  to  any  one  just  then.  She  knew  he 
could  not  cross  over  without  her  assistance,  and  was 
detennined  to  ferry  no  one  across  the  pool  that  day. 

Fortunately,  the  pit- sinking  had  been  suspended  for 
a  time,  pending  the  proposed  arrangement  with  her 
father,  and  the  men  were  absent.  She  had  work  to  do 
in  the  forge  which  she  desired  to  do  speedily,  without 
an  eye-witness,  and  so  she  dried  her  tears  and  tied  up 
her  long  hair,  which  had  hitherto  concealed  them  as 
they  fell.  Tammy  had  given  her  some  parting  in- 
structions which  she  was  determined  faithfully  to 
carry  out,  and  after  the  first  burst  of  her  grief  was 
over  she  set  diligently  to  work,  rolling  up  the  sleeves 
of  her  dress  over  her  strong  arms,  as  she  was  wont  to 
do  when  wielding  the  heavy  sledge-hammer,  assisting 
the  gipsy  in  his  work. 

To  displace  the  large  anvil  from  its  wooden  block 
was  the  first  thing  which  she  attempted.  Tammy  had 
secured  it  with  strong  iron  staples,  driven  deep  into  the 
tough  wood,  and  bent  over  the  projecting  base  of  the 
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weiglity  mass  of  iron.  Slie  prized  these  staples  back, 
by  means  of  an  iron  crow,  and  tben  tried  to  overturn 
the  anvil  itself,  but  the  projecting  beads  of  tbe  staples 
prevented  ber  from  doing  so.  Sbe  soon  cleared  away 
this  difficulty  by  swinging  ber  heavy  sledge,  and  driv- 
ing two  of  them  completely  down  in  the  elm  block. 
Then  she  placed  the  crow  under  the  base  of  the  anvil, 
and  tilted  it  over  on  its  side.  She  now  lit  a  candle, 
for  the  forge  was  dark,  as  she  had  closed  the  door 
and  window- shutters,  and  with  its  aid  she  care- 
fully examined  the  upper  surface  of  the  block,  where 
the  anvil  base  had  previously  rested.  At  first  sight  it 
presented  simply  the  rough  grained  surface  of  a  stout 
tree  butt  which  had  been  sawn  across.  Presently  she 
inserted  a  small  chisel  in  a  slight  crack,  and  lifted  up 
a  piece  of  wood  about  six  inches  square.  Beneath 
this  appeared  a  rusty  iron  plate,  secured  at  the  angles 
by  four  stout  screws.  It  took  the  girl  a  long  time 
to  get  these  screws  out ;  they  were  worn  in  the  grooves 
across  the  heads,  and  rusted  in  their  places,  but  she 
toiled  on  bravely  for  an  hour,  using  various  imple- 
ments, and  at  length  got  the  plate  up.  A  deep  cavity, 
hollowed  out  of  the  tree- stump,  appeared  beneath. 

Bessy  put  in  her  hand,  and  drew  out  two  heavy 
leather  bags,  tied  tightly  round  the  necks  with  thongs. 
These  she  opened  and  discovered  one  to  be  full  of  gold 
coins, — guineas,  sovereigns,  and  half-sovereigns.  The 
other  was  filled  with  silver  money,  some  of  which  was 
black  with  age.  She  tied  up  both  the  bags  and  was 
about  to  replace  the  iron  plate,  when  a  thought  sud- 
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denly  occurred  to  lier  to  search  in  the  depths  of  the 
cavity  lest  anything  shoiikl  remain  behind.  She  plunged 
her  naked  arm  in  up  to  the  elbow,  and  groped  about  in 
the  rough  interstices  of  the  wood.  She  felt  something 
smooth  and  hard,  and  drew  out  a  child's  coral  with 
silver  mounting  and  little  bells,  wrapped  in  the  skin 
of  a  mole.  The  girl  had  never  seen  such  an  article  at 
Lauterdale,  but  she  readily  imagined  its  use.  The 
silver  was  dark  with  age,  but  she  soon  polished  it 
bright  again  with  a  piece  of  rag,  and  in  doing  so  she 
observed  that  it  was  engraved  with  letters  which  she 
could  not  decipher.  Bessy  next  refixed  the  iron  plate 
and  wooden  cover,  but  she  was  unable  to  replace  the 
anvil,  so  she  smeared  the  surface  of  the  block  with  coal 
dust,  the  better  to  conceal  the  gipsy's  secret  hiding- 
place,  which  he  had  told  her  to  rifle  during  their  short 
interview  in  crossing  the  pool  with  the  policeman. 
She  had  scarcely  completed  her  work  when  she  heard 
footsteps  approaching  the  hut  from  the  land  side,  and 
immediately  after  some  one  knocked  at  the  door.  She 
hastily  concealed  her  treasures,  proceeded  to  open  the 
door,  letting  in  the  strong  light  of  the  sun  full  upon 
her  face  as  she  did  so,  and,  shading  her  eyes  with  her 
hand,  she  beheld  James  Forster  standing  outside  with 
the  basket  on  his  arm. 

"  My  mother  is  sorry  to  hear  of  your  trouble,  and 
has  sent  you  a  few  things,"  he  said. 

Bessy  looked  at  him  long  and  earnestly  before  she 
answered,  "  Feyther  thinks  it  mun  be  thee  as  ha'  done 
it,"  she  said  at  length. 
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"  I've  had  notliiiig  to  do  witli  liis  being  taken  away," 
said  the  youth  indignantly  ;  "  nor  has  my  father  either, 
much  as  he  disliked  the  business.  We  both  promised 
to  keep  it  secret,  and  we  have  done  so.  My  mother  is 
very  sorry  for  you,  and  wishes  to  see  you  this  evening. 
She  has  sent  something  for  you  in  this  basket." 

"Ill think  on't,  lad,"  said  Bessy,  "and  I'm  thank- 
ful to  thy  mother,  and  I  hope  thee  tells  the  truth." 

"You  will  find  that  I  do,"  said  James  Forster,  as  he 
turned  away  somewhat  annoyed  at  the  girl's  suspicious 
manner. 

When  he  was  gone,  Bessy  Rofiey  opened  the  basket 
and  helped  herself  sparingly  to  some  of  the  good  things 
therein.  The  rest  she  carefully  packed  up  again, 
placing  the  two  bags  of  money  at  the  bottom,  and  a 
small  bundle  of  the  gipsy's  clothes  on  the  top.  She 
then  collected  her  own  clothing,  and  occupied  herself 
until  evening  in  mending  and  packing  her  scanty 
wardrobe,  evidently  in  preparation  for  a  journey.  It 
was  almost  dark  when  she  had  finished  her  work.  She 
fastened  the  window- shutters,  and  locked  the  door  from 
the  outside,  then  entered  the  boat  with  her  basket  and 
bundle,  ferried  herself  across  the  pool,  and  set  out  on 
foot  towards  the  Dale.  She  inquired  from  some  work- 
men the  direction  of  the  manager's  house,  and  was 
shown  into  the  parlour  by  the  servant  on  stating  who 
she  was.  There  she  found  Mrs.  Forster  and  her  little 
girl.  The  latter  was  seated  in  a  large  arm-chair  by 
the  fire,  being  propped  up  with  pillows,  whilst  her 
mother  read  to  her. 
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"  I  am  very  sorry  to  hear  your  father  has  got  into 
trouble,  Bessy,"  said  the  lady  of  the  house. 

"  There's  now't  but  trouble  everywhere,"  replied 
Bessy,  looking  piteously  at  the  little  invalid  in  the 
chair. 

"Jenny  has  not  been  well  ever  since  the  night 
when  you  were  so  kind  to  us  all,"  rejoined  Mrs. 
Forster,  as  her  little  daughter  turned  round  and  looked 
eagerly  at  the  stranger. 

"I  should  like  to  kiss  her,  mamma,"  said  Jenny 
abruptly. 

Mrs.  Forster  beckoned  to  Bessy  Roffey  to  approach 
and  comply  with  the  child's  request,  and  turned  away 
her  face  to  hide  the  tears  in  her  eyes  as  the  tall 
girl  knelt  down  and  presented  her  cheek. 

"  I  must  kiss  your  lips,"  said  the  sick  child,  "  you 
were  so  good  to  me  and  to  Eobert." 

Then  she  flung  her  arms  round  Bessy  Roffey's  neck 
and  kissed  her  thrice. 

"I  hope  little  missy  will  soon  be  strong  and  well," 
said  Bessy  with  tenderness,  avoiding  the  dialect  in 
which  she  usually  spoke. 

Jenny  shook  her  head  seriously. 

"  I'm  afraid  I  shall  never  be  well,"  she  said, 
"  my  cough  will  not  get  better.  Do  you  ever  catch 
cold  in  the  water  ?  "  she  inquired. 

"  No,  miss,"  replied  Bessy  smiling ;  "  but  I  never  falls 
in." 

''Robert  is  getting  well,"  said  Jenny.  "Do  you 
ever  see  him  ?  " 
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"  No,  miss,  I've  not  seen  him  since  lie  left  the  forge.'* 

"He  is  coming  to-morrow,"  said  Jenny,  "and  lie 
will  be  so  glad  to  see  you.  Robert  is  very  good,  but 
Dr.  Dixon  keeps  bim  away  at  tbe  Dale  House  wbere 
it  is  quiet.  We  are  all  to  go  to  tbe  sea-side  wben 
tbe  weatber  is  warmer.  I  sbould  like  you  to  come 
too.". 

"  I'm  going  on  a  long  journey,  miss,"  said  Bessy 
sorrowfully. 

"And  wbat  will  tbe  gipsy  man  do  wben  you  are 
gone  ?  "  inquired  Jenny,  still  bolding  tbe  strange  girl 
near  ber. 

Poor  Bessy  could  not  answer ;  sbe  bid  ber  face  in 
ber  bands  and  wept  in  silence. 

Mrs.  Forster  now  tbougbt  it  time  to  interfere,  as 
ber  little  girl's  lips  were  trembling  in  sympathy  witb 
tbe  tears  sbe  saw  forcing  themselves  through  tbe 
rough  fingers  of  tbe  kneeling  girl. 

"Don't  cry,  Bessy,"  said  tbe  mother  gently,  "my 
husband  will  see  the  magistrate  and  try  to  get  bim  off." 

"Feytber  thinks  Muster  Forster  ha'  done  it,"  said 
Bessy  sobbing. 

"Ob,  no  !  "  said  Mrs.  Forster  eagerly,  "be  has  had 
nothing  to  do  witb  it.  I  am  sorry  your  father  did  not 
take  advice  and  give  up  tbe  trade  in  spirits ;  you  know 
it  caused  a  great  deal  of  drunkenness." 

"  Feytber  bad  just  med  up  his  mind  to  ha'  done 
with  it,"  said  Bessy.  "I  knew  it  wasna  right,  and 
often  begged  bim  to  gi'e  it  up  ;  but  the  men  coom'd 
round  'im  and  led  him  away.     I  mun  go  see  'im  in 
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pris'n  and   gi'e  'im  a  bit  o'  supper.      You  wunna   be 
displeased  if  I  tak'  a  loan  o'  tlie  basket/' 

"  You  are  welcome  to  it,  my  poor  girl,"  said  Mrs. 
Forster  kindly.  ''  When  you  have  seen  him,  come 
back  to  me  again.      We  can  give  you  a  bed  here." 

''  I  mun  go  where  he  bids  me,"  said  Bessy ;  "  but 
I'm  thankful  t'  ye  all  the  same.  I've  never  slept  out 
o'  forge  ever  sin'  I  was  brought  there." 

''  Who  brought  you  there,  Bessy  ?  "  inquired  Mrs. 
Forster. 

"  Feyther's  wife  when  she  left  him  wi'  Tawno,"  said 
the  girl.  "  I'm  goin'  to  seek  for  'em  :  happen  t'  owd 
'ooman,  if  she's  alive,  'ull  tell  me  who  was  my  own 
mother,  and  where  she  lives." 

"  Then  you're  not  a  gipsy,  Bessy  ? "  said  Mrs. 
Forster. 

Bessy  shook  her  head,  but  said  nothing.  Presently 
she  stood  up  to  go,  and  produced  from  her  pocket 
the  silver-mounted  coral,  which  she  had  polished  bright 
again. 

"  You'll  let  me  gi'e  this  to  the  Kttle  lass  for  a  keep- 
sake ?  "  she  said. 

"  Yes,  Bessy,  if  you  like  ;  and  you  must  let  me 
give  you  a  little  money  for  your  journey,"  said  Mrs. 
Forster,  opening  her  purse. 

"  I  ha'  money  enow,"  said  Bessy  ;  "  more  than  I  ha' 
need  fur  ;  but  I'd  like  to  kiss  the  little  lass  again." 

She  knelt  down  once  more,  and  Jenny  Forster  put 
her  thin  white  arms  round  the  dark  girl's  neck  and 
kissed  her. 
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"  I'm  so  glad  you're  not  a  gipsy,"  said  the  little  girl 
with  warmtli,  "  and  I  hope  you  will  find  your  own 
mamma. — If  you  do  not,"  she  whispered  in  Bessy's 
ear,  "  come  back  and  stay  with  us." 

Bessy  rose  up  and  looked  long  and  earnestly  at  the 
pale  child,  whose  large  eyes  were  lit  up  with  the 
excitement  of  the  interview.  Then  she  placed  the 
coral  on  Jenny's  lap  and  turned  to  go  out.  Mrs. 
Forster  followed  her  to  the  door,  where  Bessy  stopped 
an  instant,  and  said  earnestly,  "  You  mun  tak'  care  o' 
her,  ma'am,  she's  not  lookin'  well." 

"No,  Bessy,  she's  not  well,  but  the  summer  is  coming. 
Take  care  of  yourself,  and  remember  you  have  friends 
here  if  you  do  not  find  them  elsewhere." 

"  I  thank  ye,"  said  Bessy,  "  and  I'm  sorry  for  ye 
too,  havin'  only  one.  Happen  you'll  ask  Muster  Forster 
not  to  be  hard  on  feyther  ;  he's  an  owd  man* and  hanna 
long  to  live,  and  he  wunna  do  't  again  if  they'd  let 
him  coom  back  to  the  forge." 

'^I'U  do  my  best,  Bessy,"  said  Mrs.  Forster,  pressing 
the  girl's  hand.  "  Good  night," — and  then  they 
parted. 

Mrs.  Forster  returned  to  her  little  girl  and  carried 
her  up- stairs  to  bed,  full  of  inquiries  about  gipsies  in 
o-eneral ;  whilst  Bessy  set  off  for  Severnbridge.  As 
she  opened  the  iron  wicket- gate  which  led  to  the  road, 
Mr.  Forster  approached  and  looked  sharply  at  her,  as 
he  walked  rapidly  past  into  the  small  garden  in  front  of 
his  house.  Bessy  knew  him  by  sight,  and  was  about 
to  speak  to  him  on  the  subject  of  the  arrest,  renewing 
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her  petition  that  mercy  should  be  sho^Ti  to  the  old 
gipsy;  but  he  passed  on  so  quickly  to  the  door  she 
had  just  left  that  she  hesitated,  and  he  had  entered 
the  house  before  she  recovered  courage  to  speak. 
Then  she  decided  to  leave  the  matter  in  the  hands 
of  Mrs.  Forster  and  proceeded  on  her  way. 

When  the  manager  entered  the  parlour,  he  inquired 
for  his  wife,  and  was  informed  that  she  was  up-stairs 
with  his  daughter,  and  would  be  down  presently.  He 
sat  down  by  the  fireside,  and  took  out  some  specifica- 
tions of  new  machinery  from  his  pocket,  and  soon 
became  absorbed  in  their  perusal.  In  about  half  an 
hour  Mrs.  Forster  re-entered  the  room.  She  had  been 
detained  longer  than  usual  with  her  Kttle  girl,  who 
was  fidl  of  the  subject  of  Bessy  Rofiey's  visit  and  not 
inclined  to  sleep.  She  seated  herself  at  the  tea-table, 
and  filled  a  cup  for  her  husband,  who  was  intently 
examining  some  intricate  document. 

"  Just  read  that,  Mary,"  he  said,  tossing  her  a  letter. 
''  It's  from  Mr.  Field." 

Mrs.  Forster  took  the  letter  and  read  as  follows  : — 

"  Scot's  Yaed,  Bush  Lane,  London, 
"  WthofSrd  Month,  18—. 

"  Friend  Foestee, — I  am  glad  to  inform  thee  that  Josiah 
Morris  is  much  better.  The  physician  says  '  he  may  now 
safely  accompany  his  daughter  to  the  sea-side,'  and  they  pro- 
pose to  set  out  together  for  the  south  coast  to-morrow.  I 
trust  he  will  be  perfectly  restored  and  able  to  resume  business 
in  a  few  weeks.  I  have  invited  Ethel  Somers  to  take  up  her 
abode  with  us  in  the  Dale  House,  and  assume  the  charge  of 
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our  Esther's  education,  at  present  being  so  kindly  attended  to 
by  thy  son  Robert,  of  whose  increasing  strength  I  am  pleased 
to  hear  good  accounts.  I  am  still  detained  by  these  dilatory 
lawyers,  partly  with  reference  to  the  new  property,  but 
chiefly  on  account  of  our  difficulties  with  the  man  Grimshaw, 
and  therefore  I  am  obliged  to  trouble  thee  on  a  matter  of  a 
purely  personal  and  private  character. 

Thou  knowest  that  Josiah  Morris  has  recently  discovered 
a  long-lost  daughter,  through  the  instrumentality  of  our  good 
friend  Lawson  and  his  excellent  wife.  The  intense  emotion 
caused  by  the  sudden  meeting,  and  the  strong  likeness  of  the 
lady  to  her  mother,  who  is  dead,  added  to  some  trying  expe- 
riences in  London,  and  neglect  in  regard  to  food  and  protec- 
tion from  wet  during  many  hours  of  severe  mental  tension, 
all  taken  together  brought  on  a  nervous  shock,  which  was 
near  terminating  fatally,  in  consequence  of  unskilful  treat- 
ment at  the  hands  of  a  surgeon  who  almost  bled  our  friend 
to  death.  The  mischief  has  been  somewhat  repaired  by  the 
skill  of  a  good  physician,  and  the  attention  of  Josiah's  daughter, 
who  is  a  very  amiable  and  interesting  person.  It  is  chiefly 
on  her  account  that  I  require  thy  assistance.  Ethel  Somers 
is  a  widow,  and  besides  the  loss  of  her  husband,  also 
suffered  the  loss  of  her  infant  daughter.  The  child  was 
stolen  about  sixteen  years  ago,  and  has  never  been  heard  of 
since.  Now  about  that  date  the  wife  of  the  old  gipsy  who 
occupies  the  forge  by  the  pool  brought  a  female  child  to  her 
husband,  and  left  her  with  him  when  she  disappeared  with 
her  own  son.  I  recollect  that  there  was  some  talk  about  the 
matter  at  the  time,  and  a  general  suspicion  that  the  gipsy 
woman  had  grown  tired  of  a  settled  life,  and  had  adopted  this 
strange  means  of  consoling  the  old  man  when  she  abandoned 
him.  Rebecca  Field  always  believed  that  the  little  one  was 
not  of  the  wandering  people,  and  took  much  interest  in  her. 
So  also  did  Dame  Maltby's  daughter,  the  wife  of  Jacob 
Grimshaw.  This  child  has  grown  up  to  be  a  great,  strong 
girl,  and  lives  with  the   gipsy  man.     I  once   saw  her  acci- 
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dentally,  and  was  struck  at  the  time  with  a  peculiar  expression 
on  her  countenance,  resembling  that  of  Josiah  Morris.  The 
lower  part  of  the  girl's  face,  as  well  as  I  can  remember  it, 
appears  to  me  to  be  like  that  of  Ethel  Somers.  Her  hair, 
eyes  and  complexion  are  dark,  like  those  of  the  lady's  hus- 
band, whose  likeness  I  have  seen.  It  would  be  a  great  joy 
to  her  and  our  friend  Josiah  if  this  young  girl  should  prove 
to  be  the  lost  child  ;  but  I  have  refrained  from  giving  any 
hint  on  the  subject,  lest  there  should  be  a  disappointment 
which  w^ould  renew  the  mother's  grief.  My  object  in  writing 
to  thee  is  to  request  that  thou  and  thy  good  wife  would 
kindly  investigate  the  matter  as  you  have  already  had  some 
converse  with  the  gipsy  man.  Some  clue  may  be  got  from 
him,  and  if  there  is  any  probability  that  this  girl  is  the 
daughter  of  Ethel  Somers,  write  to  me  at  once,  with  full 
particulars.  "  Thine  truly, 

•' Jediah  Field." 

Mrs.  Forster  laid  down  the  letter  and  looked  at  her 
husband,  who  was  still  busy  with  his  papers. 

"  The  girl  has  just  left  this  house,"  she  said.  "  I 
am  certain  she  is  not  a  gipsy,  but  she  looks  older  than 
Mrs.  Somers'  daughter  can  be,  if  Mr.  Field  is  correct 
as  to  the  date." 

'*  Hard  work  and  hard  living  soon  make  a  girl  look 
old,"  said  Mr.  Forster.  "Where  has  she  gone  to?" 
he  inquired. 

"  She  said  she  was  going  to  see  the  old  man  in  prison." 

"  In  prison  !  "  exclaimed  the  manager,  in  astonish- 
ment. 

"  Have  you  not  heard  tbat  he  was  arrested  this 
morning  ?"  asked  his  wife  with  surprise.  "James  came 
in  and  told  me,  and  lie  bas  been  up  to  see  the  poor  girl. 
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I  am  so  glad  you  have  had  nothing  to  do  with  it,  John  ; 
but  somehow  she  has  got  it  into  her  head  that  you  have 
caused  the  unfortunate  man  to  be  arrested,  and  she 
came  here  to  beg  me  to  intercede  with  you." 

Mr.  Forster  got  up  and  stood  with  his  back  to  the 
fire  in  silence. 

"  Where  is  James  ? ''  he  inquired  at  length. 

"  He  is  at  the  Dale  House  with  Robert  this  evening ; 
but  I  am  quite  certain  that  he  has  had  nothing  to  do 
with  it,  directly  or  indirectly." 

"  I  hope  not,"  said  Mr.  Forster.  "  You  remember, 
Mary,  the  solemn  promise  the  old  man  exacted.  He 
has  been  a  great  nuisance,  and  deserves  punishment ; 
but  I  could  not  meddle  with  him.  I  sent  James  to 
warn  him  and  to  offer  him  better  employment.  I  wish 
the  boy  was  at  home.  I  want  to  send  him  to  find  out 
where  the  man  is  confined,  and  to  bring  this  strange 
girl  back  again.  I  hope  she  is  the  missing  daughter, 
for  her  own  sake  as  well  as  that  of  Mrs.  Somers.  We 
owe  Jenny's  life  to  her." 

Mrs.  Forster  sighed. 

'*  How  is  Jenny  to-night  ?  "  inquired  her  husband. 

*'  She  is  restless,  and  has  coughed  a  good  deal  all 
day,"  said  the  poor  mother,  who  was  beginning  to  have 
fears  as  to  the  ultimate  recovery  of  her  only  daughter. 

*'  Let  me  see  her,"  said  Mr.  Forster,  taking  a  candle. 

"Tread  softly,  John  ;  she  is  so  easy  to  wake." 

Mr.  Forster  did  tread  softly ;  but  when  they  entered 
the  child's  room  they  found  her  wide  awake,  playing 
with  the  coral  which  Bessy  Eoffey  had  given  her. 
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Mr.  Forster  stooped  down  and  kissed  her. 

"You  should  have  been  asleep  long  ago,  little 
woman/'  he  said. 

"  I  heard  you  come  in,  papa,"  she  answered.  "  You 
were  talking  to  mamma  about  Bessy  Roffey.  I  knew 
you  would  come  up,  and  I  wanted  to  tell  you  some- 
thing. I  think  this  must  have  been  hers  when  she  was 
a  Kttle  child,  and  was  brought  away  with  her  when 
she  was  stolen.  She  gave  it  me  just  now.  See,  there 
are  letters  engraved  on  it.'' 

Mr.  Forster  looked  at  the  letters  on  the  coral,  and 
then  took  the  article  to  the  light  and  examined  it 
with  the  aid  of  a  small  pocket-magnifier. 

"  Ruth  Somers  !  "  he  read  aloud  in  surprise.  ^'  The 
child  has  discovered  the  secret." 

Her  father's  sudden  exclamation  startled  the  invalid 
and  brought  on  a  severe  fit  of  coughing.  Mrs.  Forster 
begged  him  to  go  down- stairs,  and  he  returned  to  the 
parlour,  taking  the  coral  with  him.  His  wife  remained 
for  over  an  hour  with  her  little  girl,  soothing  the  child's 
excited  imagination,  and  only  ventured  down- stairs 
when  she  heard  her  son  James  return.  Mr.  Forster 
was  about  to  send  him  forth  again  in  search  of  Bessy 
Bofiey,  but  was  dissuaded  by  his  wife,  who  saw  that  the 
lad  was  tired,  and  wanted  his  supper.  The  latter  pro- 
mised to  go  to  the  police-office  early  in  the  morning,  and 
to  bring  the  girl  back  with  him  if  she  could  be  found, 
and  thus  the  inquiry  was  left  for  that  night.  James 
Forster  went  to  bed,  his  father  resumed  his  occupation, 
and  his  mother  returned  to  her  Kttle  daughter's  room, 
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where  she  remained  all  night,  as  the  child  was  very 
restless  and  in  pain.  Let  us  see  how  the  two  persons 
who  caused  this  commotion  spent  the  night  elsewhere. 

When  Bessy  Koffey  left  the  garden  gate  of  Mr. 
Forster's  house,  she  walked  rapidly  down  the  Dale 
to  Severnbridge,  carrying  her  basket  on  one  stout 
arm,  and  her  small  bundle  on  the  other.  She  knew 
the  road  well  enough,  having  often  travelled  it  on  her 
way  to  market.  Arrived  at  the  river-side  hamlet, 
she  inquired  for  the  police-station,  and  was  directed 
to  an  ugly  brick  building  near  the  market  square,  at 
the  door  of  which  she  knocked  for  admittance.  A 
solitary  constable  was  in  charge  for  the  night,  being 
no  other  than  our  old  friend  Jones,  who  had  evidently 
perfectly  recovered  the  injuries  received  at  the  hands 
of  Perks,  and  was  half  asleep  in  a  seat  before  a  good 
fire  in  the  office  when  Bessy  knocked  at  the  gate. 

Constable  Jones  disliked  being  disturbed  in  his 
slumbers,  and  was  slow  to  answer  the  bell,  to  which 
Bessy  had  resorted,  finding  that  her  timid  knocks  on 
the  iron-studded  door  produced  no  response.  At  length 
he  slowly  roused  himself,  stretching  out  his  legs  and 
running  his  fingers  through  his  hair.  Then  he  buttoned 
his  blue  coat  and  adjusted  his  leather  stock,  kicked  a 
small  terrier  which  was  asleep  on  the  hearth,  and 
having  thus  vented  his  ill-humour  on  something  living, 
proceeded  to  inquire  into  the  cause  of  the  disturbance. 

•'  What's  up  now  ? "  he  said  in  a  captious  tone  to 
the  trembling  girl  on  the  door-step.  ''This  aint  the 
place  for  tramps  and  wagabon's.     'Taint  a  workus." 
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"  Please,  sir,  I  wants  to  see  feytlier.  I've  brought 
'im  a  bit  o'  supper,"  answered  Bessy,  exhibiting  the 
basket. 

The  constable  lifted  the  cover,  and  curiously  inspected 
the  contents.  There  was  a  cold  fowl  and  knuckle  of 
ham,  two  Kttle  loaves  of  whito  bread,  and  some  other 
edibles,  all  of  which  had  been  provided  by  Mrs.  Forster. 
He  could  also  perceive  the  neck  of  a  black  bottle.  He 
looked  hard  at  Bessy,  and  recollected  her  face.  He 
made  a  mental  calculation  as  to  the  capacity  of  the 
prisoner  within  to  consume  the  provisions  before  him, 
and  concluded  there  would  be  a  tolerable  surplus.  He 
had  just  eaten  his  own  supper,  consisting  of  fat  bacon, 
roasted  potatoes,  and  a  hard-boiled  egg^  washed  down 
with  a  mug  of  beer.  He  thrust  his  hand  inside  his 
belt,  and  felt  that  a  void  still  existed  in  his  interior. 
He  took  another  look  at  Bessy,  saw  that  she  was  good- 
looking,  and  concluded  that  amiability  and  generosity 
in  sharing  the  good  things  were  likely  to  be  found  in 
connection  with  pleasing  features. 

"'Tis  agin  the  rules,"  he  said  at  length,  "but  you 
may  come  in.  I  s'pose  the  cripple's  your  father,  and  I 
dare  say  he'll  pick  a  bit  with  coaxin' ;  though  he's  un- 
common sulky.'' 

Bessy  entered  the  station  and  followed  the  constable, 
who  took  a  candle  and  a  large  bunch  of  keys.  With 
the  latter  he  opened  a  strong  door,  leading  into  a  chilly 
paved  corridor  which  ran  in  front  of  the  cells,  of  which 
there  were  six.  Bessy  shuddered  when  she  saw  the 
open  iron-barred  doors  and  the  dark  chambers  within. 
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"  I've  put  him  in  number  four.  It's  tlie  comfortablest 
o'  tlie  lot/'  said  the  constable,  pointing  to  one  of  the 
gratings.  "  I've  guv  liim  a  couple  o'  spare  blankits, 
tho'  it's  agin  the  regulasbuns." 

Here  the  constable  jingled  his  keys  and  looked  hard 
at  the  basket.   ' 

^'I  wouldn't  give  him  too  much  if  I  was  you,"  he 
said  confidentially.  "  He's  'ad  a  good  supper  already, 
an'  'ill  be  goin'  afore  the  bench  at  ten  in  the  mornin'. 
It's  best  to  keep  'em  low  when  they're  goin'  afore  the 
bench,  and  liquor  isn't  allowed  on  any  account." 

"  It's  not  spirits,"  said  Bessy,  withdrawing  the  bottle 
from  her  basket  and  handing  it  to  the  constable,  who 
held  it  between  his  eye  and  the  candle. 

"  It's  like  port  wine,"  he  said,  "  and  if  so  a  little  drop 
warm  wouldn't  be  amiss.  I'll  put  it  in  a  saucepan  on 
the  fire  and  bring  it  back  mulled  directly."  Then  he 
turned  the  key  in  the  lock  and  swung  back  the  door, . 
which  grated  on  its  pivots. 

Bessy  followed  him  into  the  cell,  and  looked  round 
for  the  occupant.  A  wide  plank  was  attached  to  one 
wall  by  iron  brackets.  This  was  the  only  article  of 
furniture  in  the  cell,  and  was  intended  for  a  bed,  but 
Tammy  had  not  occupied  the  luxurious  couch.  The 
policeman  looked  ineffectually  beneath  it  in  search  of 
him,  and  then  turned  to  a  small  heap  of  coarse  blankets 
in  the  remotest  corner  of  the  cell.  These  he  lifted  up 
one  by  one,  and  beneath  the  last  he  discovered  the 
poor  creature  of  whom  they  were  in  search,  crouching 
like  a  hunted  animal,  his  dark,  sunken  eyes  gleaming 
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out  against  the  feeble  light  of  the  candle  with  the 
ferocity  of  a  caged  rat. 

"  Get  up,  old  chap/'  said  the  constable ;  "  here's  your 
daughter  come  to  see  you." 

Tammy  shuffled  out  of  his  corner  at  once,  and  seized 
the  girl's  hands  in  both  his  own  as  she  knelt  beside 
him. 

"  Is't  thee,  lass  ?  "  he  said  with  joy,  "  is't  thee  ?  I 
knaw'd  thee'd  not  forget  t'owd  man  ;  and  thee's  brought 
summut  for  un  to  ate  and  drink,  and  warm's  inside. 
It's  awfu'  cold,  Bessy,  and  niver  a  bed  to  lie  on.  Thee's 
done  as  I  tell'd  thee,  lass,  ha'  thee  not?" 

"Yes,  feyther,"  said  Bessy,  "  it's  all  safe.  Now  thee 
must  eat  a  bit.  The  p'liceman  'ull  warm  thee  a  drop 
o'  drink."  This  she  said  to  get  rid  of  the  constable, 
who  immediately  took  the  hint  and  departed  with 
the  bottle  in  search  of  the  saucepan.  Left  alone  to- 
gether they  hugged  and  caressed  one  another  with 
animal  fondness,  the  old  gipsy  stroking  the  girl's  long 
dark  hair  with  his  great  rough  hand,  as  if  she  were  a 
pet  dog,  whilst  she  pressed  him  to  take  some  food, 
spreading  out  the  unusual  dainties  before  him  on  the 
cover  of  the  basket,  which  served  as  a  table.  He  ate 
ravenously,  tearing  off  the  limbs  of  the  fowl  and  crunch- 
ing them  between  his  teeth  in  a  manner  which  augured 
ill  for  the  sur23lus  expected  by  Constable  Jones,  and 
cast  doubts  on  the  statements  of  that  worthy  as  to  the 
previous  supper,  which  consisted  of  a  small  loaf  of  brown 
bread  and  a  mug  of  water,  which  the  old  man  had  left 
untasted  in  a  corner  of  the  cell. 
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"  Hast  thee  brought  nowt  to  drink,  lass  ?  "  he  said  at 
length,  lifting  up  the  cover  of  the  basket  and  peering 
within. 

"  The  p'liceman  is  warming  it  up  for  thee,  feyther.'* 

^'Better  see  to  't,  lass,  or  mebbe  he'll  be  puttin^ 
best  part  o'  't  inside  o'  hisself,"  he  said,  winking 
knowingly. 

Bessie  returned  to  the  corridor  and  knocked  at  the 
door  leading  to  the  office,  which  the  constable  had  bolted 
as  a  precaution.  She  looked  through  the  keyhole,  and 
discovered  that  Tammy's  surmise  had  a  reasonable 
foundation.  Constable  Jones  was  seated  before  the  fire, 
on  which  a  tin  saucepan  was  simmering ;  by  his  side 
stood  a  little  deal  table,  and  on  it  the  bottle  of  wine 
already  half  empty.  He  held  a  tumbler  of  mulled  port 
in  one  hand,  and  with  the  other  slowly  patted  his 
stomach,  as  with  head  thrown  back  he  smacked  his 
lips  in  perfect  appreciation  of  the  good  liquor.  Bessy 
rapped  harder  on  the  door,  fearing  that  delay  would 
be  dangerous.  The  constable  tossed  off  the  contents 
of  the  tumbler,  poured  out  the  remainder  of  the 
bottle  into  the  saucepan,  and  proceeded  to  open  the 
door. 

'*  It's  warmin'  up  beautifully,  my  dear,"  he  said.  "  I 
hadn't  a  corkscrew,  and  had  to  knock  off  the  neck  of 
the  bottle,  so  there's  been  a  trifle  spilled  ;  but  it's  better 
not  to  give  him  too  much  when  he's  got  to  face  the 
bench  in  the  mornin'." 

Bessy  took  possession  of  the  saucepan  and  tumbler, 
and  hurried  back  to  the  cell. 
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"  If  there's  a  wing  o'  that  fowl  and  a  crust  o'  bread 
goin'  astray,  I'd  like  to  taste  it,  my  dear,"  said  the  con- 
stable as  she  disappeared.  Presently  she  returned  with 
the  torn  fragments  of  the  fowl  and  the  knuckle  of 
ham,  arranged  to  look  as  decent  as  possible  on  the  cloth 
in  which  they  had  been  wrapped  up.  The  constable 
turned  up  his  nose  at  sight  of  the  bones  of  the  fowl, 
but  set  diligently  to  work  on  the  knuckle  of  ham,  which 
he  soon  reduced  to  a  bare  bone.  As  for  the  poor  girl 
herself,  she  got  nothing,  but  was  thankful  for  the  per- 
mission accorded  her  to  feed  the  gipsy,  who  pressed 
her  to  eat  in  Tain.  She  tasted  the  wine  to  please  him, 
and  then  he  finished  it  at  a  gulp.  The  warm  liquor 
made  him  talkative. 

''  Where  did  thee  get  it,  lass  ?  "  he  inquired,  smacking 
his  lips. 

''Mrs.  Forster  gave  it  me,"  said  Bessy. 

The  gipsy  frowned  at  the  name. 

"  It's  her  husband  as  ha'  done  it,"  he  said  with 
fierceness.    "  He  and  that  son  o'  his'n  ;  cuss  'em  both." 

"I  dunna  think  so,  feyther,"  said  Bessy. 

"  Iss  it  be,  lass  ;  it  be  one  or  other  of  'em,  parjured 
scoundrels.  Did  they  find  any  of  the  stufi*,  lass  ?" 
he  inquired. 

"  Xo,  feyther  ;  they  only  found  the  still." 

"  They  canna  transport  me  for  that,"  he  said  ;  "  it 
wasna  at  work.     However  did  they  find  it  ?  " 

*'I  dunno,  feyther,  but  I  wish  it  had  been  at  bottom 
o'  pool  as  I  wanted." 

"  Thee's  got  the  money,  lass,  has  thee  ?  " 
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'*Yes,  feytlier,  it's  here,"  said  Bessy,  pointing  to 
the  basket. 

"Keep  an  eye  on  the  door,  lass,"  he  said,  in  a  whisper. 

Bessy  rose  and  stood  at  the  door,  whilst  the  old  cripple 
opened  one  of  the  bags  and  took  out  a  few  sovereigns, 
which  he  carefully  concealed  in  the  leather  lining  of 
the  cushion  in  which  he  sat.  Then  she  returned  and 
sat  down  again  beside  him. 

"Thee  mun  go  to  Shrewsbury  fair,  lass,"  he  said. 
"It's  day  arter  to-morrer.  Thou'lt  see  some  o'  the 
Romany  people  there ;  and  thee  mun  ask  for  Tawno. 
They're  sure  to  know.  Thee  knaws  how  to  ask  as  I 
tell'd  thee.  Thee  mun  find  un  wheriver  un  is,  and 
bring  un  to  me,  wheriver  I  be.  Thou'lt  keep  the  money 
safe,  and  pay  for  thy  lodgin'  and  travellin'.  Don't  thee 
walk  too  fur ;  there's  no  occasion,  and  thou'lt  lose 
toime." 

"An'  if  I  canna  find  Tawno,  what  be  I  to  do, 
feyther  ?  "  inquired  Bessy. 

"  Thou'lt  coom  back  afore  the  soizes  and  'gage  a 
lawyer.  Thou'lt  git  the  best  as  can  be  'ad  for  money; 
happen  he'll  get  t'  owd  cripple  ofi".  The  soizes  be  in 
a  fortnit  at  Shrewsbury,  so  thee  munna  lose  toime. 
If  onything  sud  happen  to  me,  lass,  thee'lt  divide  the 
money  wi'  Tawno.  Thee's  been  a  better  child  to  me 
nor  he,  but  he's  my  own  flesh  and  blood." 

"Feyther,"  said  Bessy  earnestly,  kneeling  before 
him,  "tell  me  whose  daughter  I  am." 

"I  tell'd  thee  I  dunno,"  he  said  crossly.  "If  thee 
finds  Tawno,  he  mun  tell  thee,  or  t'  owd  'ooman ;  she 
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brought  thee  to  me  a  babby,  and  tbee's  been  a  good  girl. 
I  dunno  what  I'd  ba'  done  'itbout  tbee/' 

At  this  instant  they  beard  tbe  door  in  tbe  corridor 
opened  suddenly,  and  immediately  after  Constable 
Jones  rusbed  into  tbe  cell  and  seized  tbe  candle,  wbicb 
be  extinguished, — "Keep  quiet,"  be  said,  ''for  God's 
sake.  Tbe  sergeant's  bringin'  in  a  prisoner."  Then 
be  rusbed  out  again,  locking  the  door  of  tbe  cell 
behind  him. 

Bessy  heard  a  great  noise  and  stamping  of  feet  in 
tbe  outer  office.  She  crept  close  to  tbe  iron  bars  of  the 
cell  door,  and,  crouching  down  in  the  darkness,  -wit- 
nessed a  strange  scene  in  the  corridor  outside.  Four 
policemen  appeared  dragging  in  a  gigantic  man,  who 
foamed  at  tbe  mouth  with  rage  and  fought  like  a  lion. 
His  face  and  hands  were  smeared  with  blood,  his  dress 
torn ;  his  bat  was  off,  and  his  black  hair  was  tangled 
about  his  damp  forehead.  Sergeant  Dobson  led  in 
tbe  noisy  procession,  bull's-eye  in  band ;  Constable 
Jones  followed,  with  a  flat  candlestick  in  one  band 
and  bis  staff  in  the  other,  with  which  be  viciously 
struck  at  the  prisoner  from  behind  whenever  he  could 
get  an  opportunity.  They  dragged  the  giant  past  the 
cell  where  Bessy  was  concealed,  and  burled  him  vio- 
lently into  the  next  on  his  back,  dashing  the  door  to, 
and  locking  it  before  be  could  rise  from  the  floor.  Tbe 
man  was  madly  excited  with  drink,  and  when  he 
recovered  the  shock  of  his  fall,  he  sprang  up  and  seized 
the  strong  bars  of  the  cell  door,  straining  and  bending 
them  in  his  powerful  bands. 
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''Come,  Perks,  leave  off  o'  tliat,"  said  the  constable, 
striking  him  heavily  on  the  knuckles  with  his  trun- 
cheon. Perks  let  go  the  bars  in  agony,  and  hissed  out 
curses  at  the  policemen  outside,  who  were  comparing 
notes  as  to  the  personal  injuries  received  in  his  cap- 
ture. 

"He's  been  drinkin'  at  the  Jolly  Bargeman,"  said 
the  sergeant  to  Constable  Jones ;  "his  wife  and  sister 
came  to  fetch  'im  'ome,  and  he's  a'most  murdered  'em 
both.  Go  to  sleep,  you  ruffian,"  he  said  to  Perks,  "  or 
I'll  tie  you  down  on  a  stretcher  and  pour  water  on 
your  head  all  night  to  keep  you  cool."  At  this  threat 
Perks  slunk  into  the  darkness  of  his  cell  and  flung 
himself  down  on  the  wooden  bench.  He  had  expe- 
rienced that  particular  form  of  punishment  on  a  pre- 
vious occasion,  and  dreaded  it  worse  than  fire.  "  Look 
at  'im  every  'alf-hour,  Jones,"  said  the  sergeant ; 
"  you  see  what  comes  o'  bailin'  out  a  feller  like  that." 
Then  they  all  marched  out,  and  left  the  prisoner  to 
his  own  devices.  Perks  seriously  meditated  self- stran- 
gulation once  or  twice,  but  he  deemed  it  best  to  live  a 
little  longer  in  order  that  he  might  strangle  Tom 
Grimshaw  and  Constable  Jones,  who  had  recently  done 
his  best  to  break  the  prisoner's  ribs,  when  it  was  per- 
fectly safe  to  strike  without  being  observed. 

"I've  paid  'im  out  for  that  knock  agin  the  ser- 
geant," said  the  constable,  contemplating  his  staff, 
"and  with  interest, — with  interest  and  arrears,"  he 
added,  chuckling  to  himself.  When  the  constable  had 
sufficiently   enjoyed   his   pleasing    recollection   of  the 
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blows  administered  to  Perks,  he  bethought  him  of  his 
other  prisoners,  and  proceeded  to  release  Bessy  Roffey. 
"  You've  nearly  got  me  into  trouble,"  he  said — "  see 
what  comes  o'  bein'  goodnatur'd.  You  must  be  off, 
as  I  want  to  go  to  bed.  I'll  take  care  of  old  go-by- 
the-ground  there  in  the  corner,  and  you'll  see  him  safe 
and  sound  afore  the  bench,  with  his  nabor,  to-morrow. 
It's  near  one  o'clock,  and  I'm  goin'  to  lock  up  for  the 
night." 

Bessy  took  a  last  farewell  of  the  old  gipsy,  and 
thanked  the  constable.  Then  she  went  out  and  pro- 
ceeded on  her  journey.  She  did  not  know  the  road  to 
Shrewsbury,  only  she  knew  that  the  river  flowed  from 
that  city  to  vSevernbridge,  and  that  by  walking 
along  the  winding  towing-path  she  would  reach  her 
destination.  As  the  Severn  happens  to  be  a  very 
sinuous  river,  making  great  bends,  and  often  returning 
on  its  course,  the  poor  girl  unconsciously  took  the 
longest  route  to  her  destination,  and  only  reached  the 
old-fashioned  town  late  next  evening,  foot-sore  and 
weary,  having  walked  over  twenty  miles  with  her 
basket  on  her  arm. 

Bessy  Boffey  was  not  the  only  one  abroad  on  that 
moonlight  night.  Tom  Grimshaw  crept  quietly  out  of 
his  father's  house  at  a  late  hour,  and  made  his  way  as 
rapidly  as  he  could  to  the  old  forge.  He  was  in  a  high 
state  of  exultation  at  the  success  of  certain  plans  of  his 
resulting  in  the  arrest  of  the  gipsy,  and  full  of  the 
expectation  of  a  kind  reception  from  the  friendless  girl. 
When   he  reached    the  old  forge,  he  found  the  door 
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and  shutters  closed,  and  knocked  loudl}^  for  admittance. 
At  length  lie  obtained  it  for  himself  by  forcing  open 
the  window- shutter  of  Bessy's  wretched  bedroom, 
which  he  found  deserted.  Groping  his  way  into  the 
forge  itself,  he  fell  over  the  anvil  in  the  darkness,  and 
severely  barked  his  shins,  also  scaring  an  old  black  cat 
which  was  asleep  on  the  hearth.  Startled  by  the 
noise,  the  animal  dashed  out  of  the  open  window  with 
a  fearful  yell.  Tom  was  frightened  much  more  than 
the  cat,  and  made  haste  to  escape  and  return  home. 
Next  morning  he  was  ordered  by  his  father  to  accom- 
pany him  to  Wolverhampton  ;  and  there  we  must  leave 
them  both  for  the  present,  in  close  confabulation  with 
Mr.  Quetchett. 

James  Forster  called  at  the  police-station  very  early 
and  saw  the  gipsy,  who  cursed  him  bitterly  for  his 
pains,  and  sullenly  refused  to  state  anything  as  to 
Bessy's  whereabouts.  He  also  visited  the  forge,  and 
went  even  as  far  as  the  Brightmoor  Station  in  search 
of  her.  There  he  saw  the  Grimshaws  depart,  with  a 
backward  blessing  from  Jem  Ritson,  who  was  a  strong- 
partisan  of  his  employers.  When  the  youth  returned 
home,  he  communicated  the  result  of  his  inquiries  to 
his  father,  who  immediately  wrote  to  Jediah  Field,  and 
forwarded  the  coral  with  his  letter.  Jediah  was  so 
excited  by  the  receipt  of  Mr.  Forster's  letter  describing 
his  wife's  interview  with  Bessy  Eoffey,  and  so  con- 
vinced by  the  evidence  of  the  trinket,  that  he  proceeded 
to  Brighton  at  once,  and  submitted  both  to  Mrs. 
Somers,    who   recognised  the  coral  as  one  which  she 
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had  placed  round  lier  child's  neck.  She  could  not 
rest  now  without  seeing  the  girl.  Nor  could  Josiah 
endure  to  be  left  behind,  so  that  in  a  few  days  they 
both  arrived  at  the  Dale  House,  only  to  find  that  the 
object  of  their  anxious  search  had  flown,  no  one  knew 
whither. 


VOL.  III. 


CHAPTEE  XLIX. 

THE  TRIAL. 

Falstaff.  "Lord,  Lord,  how  this  world  is  given  to  lying  !  I  grant 
you  I  was  down  and  out  of  breath  ;  and  so  was  he  :  but  we  rose  both 
at  an  instant  and  fought  a  long  hour  by  Shrewsbury  clock." 

'  Shakspeare,  King  Henry  IV. 

TTARD  by  Shrewsbury  clock,  in  tbe  Market  Square 
-^     wherein  "the  proud  Salopians''  have   erected  a 
stone  effigy  of  a  great  Indian  statesman  and  warrior, 
who  with  his  good  sword  for  his  sole  patrimony,  and 
a  handful  of  brave  men  at  his  back,  taught  England 
how  to  win  and  govern  a  great  empire,  and  yet  rejoiced 
exceedingly  to  find  in  the  grave  a  refuge  from  the 
enemies  his  great  talents  and  daring  had  drawn  round 
about  him,  like  wolves  on  the  track  of  a  wounded  lion, 
— ^hard  by  the  old  clock,  on  which  Olive's  statue  turns 
its  back,  stands  the  Assize  Court,   within  whose  walls, 
on    "the   civil    side,"    was   tried    the    great    case    of 
Grimshaw  against  Field,  whilst  in  the  adjacent  court, 
or,  as  it  is  termed,  on  "  the  crown  side,"  Job  Perks  and 
Tammy  Pofiey  stood  in  the  dock  to  answer  for  their 
misdeeds  and  offences  against  laws  of  which  both  of 
them  were  profoundly  ignorant. 
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There  was  more  thaii  usual  excitement  in  tlie  old 
town  at  the  assizes  of  18 — .  It  was  known  that  Mr. 
Screwbone  and  Mr.  Crotchett,  of  the  Home  Circuit, 
were  coming  down  on  special  retainers  of  fabulous 
amounts.  A  well-dressed  agent  from  Mr.  Lawson's 
office  had  arrived  and  engaged  the  best  lodgings  in  the 
town  for  the  great  pleader,  bidding  high  against  a 
seedy-looking  clerk  of  Mr.  Quetchett's,  with  a  crooked 
leg,  whose  appearance  was  decidedly  against  him  from 
the  outset,  although  he  paid  ready  money  in  advance 
for  inferior  accommodation.  It  was  known  also  that 
a  Bar  of  four  counsel  at  each  side  would  appear.  Mr. 
Dowson,  the  terrible  cross-examiner, — celebrated  for 
his  skill  in  turning  inside-out  any  witness  who  had  a 
conscience  and  doubts,  or  who  was  without  that  article 
and  prepared  to  swear  a  hole  through  an  iron  gate, — was 
engaged  for  Jediah  Field.  Mr.  Lawson  had  secured 
him  at  an  early  date  in  the  case,  and  Job  Quetchett  had 
sought  him  in  vain  later  on. 

"He's  a  ripper,  Jerry,"  said  the  old  man  to  his  son. 
''  You  must  7uind  your  eye  when  he's  on  his  pins." 

Jerry  knowingly  winked  the  optic  in  question,  in 
token  of  defiance  to  the  "  ripper." 

''Nothing  stumps  him  like  counting  ten  before  you 
answer,"  he  said. 

''  I'd  try  twenty  if  I  was  you,"  said  Mr.  Quetchett, 
senior.  "  He'd  drag  the  teeth  out  of  a  bear's  muzzle,  if 
he  wanted  'em." 

Against  the  fierce  Dowson  and  his  eye-glass  was 
pitted  Mr.  Bitterweed,  Q.C.     He  was  a  tall,  thin  man, 
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with  a  sligTit  cast  in  one  eye,  whicli  gave  him  the 
advantage  of  being  able  to  look  at  the  jury  and  the 
witness  at  the  same  time.  He  had  also  a  queer  habit 
of  thrusting  out  his  tongue,  which  in  itself  was  aggra- 
vating to  his  opponents.  He  always  seemed  to  agree 
with  a  refractory  witness,  and  drew  him  on  into  pit- 
falls from  which  there  was  no  escape.  Then  he  plunged 
him  in  and  gloated  over  him  like  a  basilisk,  calling  the 
attention  of  the  jury  to  the  miserable  man  in  the 
hole,  like  a  terrier  exhibiting  a  drawn  badger. 

"He'll  flummox  some  o'  their  skientific  witnesses,  I'll 
warrant,"  said  Mr.  Quetchett.  "  He  alius  plays  'em  for 
a  hour,  and  then  lands  'em  high  and  dry  with  their 
mouths  open  like  codfish." 

To  prompt  Mr.  Dowson,  who  was  a  little  weak  on 
technical  questions  connected  with  water  power,  Mr. 
Lawsonhad  got  hold  of  a  rising  young  barrister  named 
Barker,  the  son  of  a  great  engineer,  who  was  known 
to  have  written  a  prize  essay  on  "  Fluxions,"  and  could 
work  out  intricate  calculations  in  his  head  in  no  time, 
rapping  out  results  before  the  astonished  witness  had 
time  to  put  a  figure  on  paper.  There  was  some  little 
danger  in  retaining  Mr.  Barker.  He  was  fond  of  dis- 
plajang  his  mental  arithmetic,  and  addicted  to  pro- 
pounding puzzles  about  monkeys  climbing  poles  and 
snails  creeping  up  walls. 

"  You'll  have  to  snub  him,  Dowson,"  said  Mr. 
Screwbone  to  his  colleague,  as  they  travelled  down 
from  town.  "  He's  awfully  bumptious,  and  thinks  he 
knows  everything." 
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"  111  snub  'im  soon  enough,"  said  Mr.  Dowson,  for 
wliom  liis  juniors  soon  acquired   a  wliolesome  respect. 

Tom  Grimshaw  had  also  suggested  Mr.  Barker's 
name  to  his  master. 

"  I  don't  like  'im,"  said  Mr.  Quetchett.  "  They  say 
his  grandfather  was  a  navvy.  The  breed  breaks  out  in 
him,  and  he  riles  the  court.  He'll  do  'em  more  harm  than 
good.  I  had  him  once  in  a  case  of  concealed  spavin. 
He  wanted  to  know  if  a  witness  'ud  give  a  penny  for 
the  first  nail  in  the  horse's  shoes,  and  tuppens  for  the 
second,  and  so  on.  He  lost  the  case  through  his  arith- 
metic. No ;  I'll  have  Mr.  Slogger ;  he's  slow  and 
sure,  and  he's  got  the  ear  of  the  Judge  by  never  saying 
too  much ;  besides  being  a  distant  relation." 

And  so  Slogger,  the  silent,  was  opposed  to  Barker 
the  bumptious,  and  Mr.  Quetchett  decidedly  had  the 
better  man  of  the  two. 

In  addition  to  the  six  learned  gentlemen  named, 
there  were  two  junior  barristers  retained,  an  old  one 
on  the  side  of  Mr.  Quetchett,  whom  he  had  employed 
for  twenty  years  and  could  rely  on,  as  what  he  termed 
"  a  steady  hack,"  and  a  young  one  on  the  side  of  Mr. 
Lawson,  who  was  the  son-in-law  of  one  of  the  partners 
in  his  firm.  It  was  the  province  of  these  gentlemen  to 
take  notes  of  the  evidence,  and  to  be  handy  in  looking 
up  references  and  authorities.  They  were  also  expected 
to  remain  constantly  in  court,  and  as  no  great  oppor- 
tunities for  distinguishing  themselves  were  afibrded  in 
the  course  of  the  trial,  they  shall  be  nameless.  It  is 
sufficient  to  say  that  they  did  their  work  very  well. 
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The  elder  took  a  great  deal  of  snuff,  the  younger  con- 
sumed a  vast  number  of  sandwiches,  and  industriously- 
carved  his  initials  on  the  back  of  the  seat,  at  intervals, 
when  there  was  nothing  else  for  him  to  do. 

Mr.  Lawson  came  down  himself  with  his  chief  clerk 
and  two  assistants,  and  put  up  at  the  Lion,  where  Mr. 
Field  was  also  accommodated.  Mr.  Quetchett  had  his 
head-quarters  at  the  George,  and  brought  his  son  Jerry 
and  the  crooked-leg  man,  who  followed  him  like  a 
shadow.  Jacob  Grimshaw  and  his  son,  with  a  great 
cloud  of  witnesses,  including  some  of  the  mill-hands, 
had  taken  possession  of  the  Crown,  to  the  great  an- 
noyance of  the  "commercials"  who  patronised  that 
hostelry,  and  who  finally  departed  in  disgust,  finding 
it  impossible  to  do  any  business  with  the  shopkeepers 
during  the  present  excitement.  When  Mr.  Quetchett 
heard  where  his  client  was  lodged,  he  wisely  selected 
another  inn,  although  Tom  Grimshaw  had  secured  a 
room  for  him. 

"I'll  never  get  a  meal  in  peace  if  I  stop  in  the 
same  'ouse  with  him,  Jerry,"  said  the  irritable  old  man, 
whose  digestive  organs  required  regularity  and  quiet. 
"  He's  like  a  hen  on  a  hot  gridiron,  and  he  buzzes  in 
my  ear  for  ever  wuss  than  a  wapse's  nest." 

Consultations  were  fixed  for  a  late  hour  at  both  inns 
on  the  night  before  the  trial.  The  barristers  going 
circuit  all  dined  together  that  evening  in  the  long  room 
of  the  Lion.  They  would  patronise  the  George  on  the 
next  evening,  according  to  immemorial  usage,  and  the 
landlords  vied  with  each  other  in  giving  good  dinners. 
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The  country  gentlemen  who  were  grand  jurors  and 
special  jurors  were  fed  at  the  Haven,  and  were  already 
busy  discussing  the  merits  of  the  cases  which  were  to 
come  before  them.  The  lawyers,  on  the  other  hand, 
never  talked  shop  at  dinner,  but  told  funny  stories  after- 
wards, as  they  drank  their  port,  of  which  a  great  quan- 
tity was  consumed  on  principle  ''  for  the  good  of  the 
house."  Mr.  Dowson  was  great  at  funny  stories,  and 
kept  the  table  in  a  roar.  He  had  a  rich  north  country 
twang  in  his  voice,  and  seldom  told  the  same  story 
twice,  or  if  he  was  compelled  to  do  so  by  its  fitness  as 
a  cap  to  some  other  story,  he  contrived  to  vary  it  so  as 
to  maintain  its  freshness.  On  that  night,  even  the 
learned  Mr.  Screwbone,  who  sat  at  the  head  of  the 
table,  and  as  a  rule  maintained  a  serious  deportment 
at  dinner  time,  was  convulsed  on  more  than  one 
occasion,  and  spilled  a  glass  of  port  on  his  frilled 
shirt-front. 

"  Dowson,"  he  said  at  length,  "  you'll  be  the  death 
of  some  of  us.  "We  are  an  hour  late  for  this  conference 
already ;  let's  go  and  find  Lawson."  The  merry 
assembly  of  lawyers  immediately  broke  up,  and  the 
younger  ones  pressed  round  the  door  to  see  the  great 
London  pleader  walk  forth ;  which  he  did  a  little  un- 
steadily, bowing  graciously  to  his  brethren  as  he  passed 
out,  followed  by  his  three  colleagues  in  the  case.  They 
had  a  cup  of  coffee  on  the  landing  outside,  where  Mr. 
Dowson  told  one  more  story,  which  he  had  reserved  for 
a  bonne  boiiche,  and  with  sides  still  shaking  with  laughter 
and  faces  flushed  with  wine,  they  burst  like  a  lot  of 
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boisterous  school-boys  into  tbe  room  where  Jediab  Field 
sat  in  his  chair,  stiff  as  a  steel  poker,  and  simmering 
over  with  vexation  at  their  want  of  punctuality.  Mr. 
Lawson  was  also  seated  at  the  table  with  his  chief 
clerk,  and  both  were  busy  putting  finishing  touches  to 
the  evidence  of  some  scientific  witnesses  who  were  pre- 
sent, all  armed  with  large  maps  and  bundles  of  calcu- 
lations. He  rose  at  once,  and  introduced  the  learned 
counsel  to  his  irate  client,  who  received  them  very 
stiffly.  Mr.  Screwbone  took  the  chair  at  the  head  of 
the  table,  Mr.  Dowson  seated  himself  on  his  right,  and 
the  other  counsel  on  his  left. 

"  I  hear  that  yours  is — hie — the  second  cause  in  the 
— ^hic — list,  Lawson,''  said  Mr.  Screwbone. 

"Yes — a — there's  a   short  case  before  us,  but  it's 
likely  to  be  settled." 

"So  much  the  better,"  said  Mr.  Dowson.     "This 
one  o'  yours  will  take  up  a  fortnight  at  the  least." 

"  They've  got  over  a  score  of  witnesses,"  said  Mr. 
Lawson. 

"  Any  of  'em  weighty  ?  "  inquired  Mr.  Dowson. 
"  Four  engineers,  two  surveyors,  three  millwrights, 
a  few  clerks,  and  a  lot  of  workmen,  besides  the  plain- 
tiff and  his  son,"  said  Mr.  Lawson's  clerk,  who  had 
been  diligently  making  inquiries  in  the  enemy's  camp. 
"  They've  got  a  case  at  the  crown  side  also  against  one 
of  Mr.  Field's  blacksmiths,"  he  added. 

"I  know,"  said  Mr.  Dowson.     "I  hold  a  brief  for 
him." 

*•'  Ah,  then  you  know  all  about  it,"  said  Mr.  Lawson. 
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"  Haven't  had  time  to  look  at  it  yet/'  said  Mr. 
Dowson  ;  "  your  papers  are  so  confoundedly  heavy." 
"  Let's  see  the  plans,"  said  Mr.  Screwbone. 
Mr.  Lawson  unrolled  a  large  map,  showing  the  mill 
and  its  pond,  the  Company's  works,  and  the  Dale 
Pool,  with  the  watercourses  and  sluices.  The  sur- 
veyors and  engineers  crowded  round,  eager  to  offer 
explanations. 

'^  One  at  a  time,  gentlemen,"  said  Mr.  Screwbone. 
"  Here,  Barker,  you  understand  these  things.  Tell  us 
all  about  it." 

Mr.  Barker  proceeded  to  explain  the  map,  but  was 
frequently  corrected  in  his  observations  by  the  man 
who  made  it. 

"  Let  the  surveyor  tell  us  correctly,"  said  Mr.  Dow- 
son sharply  ;  "  it's  a  muddle  in  the  way  you  put  it." 

Mr.  Barker  sat  down  in  disgust,  whilst  the  surveyor 
pointed  out  clearly  the  important  points  and  their 
bearing  on  the  case.  Mr.  Dowson,  resting  his  great 
shaggy  head  on  his  hands,  with  his  elbows  on  the 
table,  followed  him  with  attention,  occasionally  utter- 
ing short  surly  grunts  in  token  of  his  comprehension. 
Mr.  Screwbone  was  troubled  with  a  hiccup,  caused 
more  by  the  recent  laughter  than  by  the  wine,  and 
remained  silent  in  consequence.  The  young  junior 
knew  more  of  law  than  he  did  of  plans,  and  wisely 
kept  silence  also. 

"That'll  do,  thank  you,"  said  Mr.  Dowson;  "I 
understand  clearly.     Any  more  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  said  Mr.  Lawson — '^  our  engineer  has  some 
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diagrams  of  the  waterwiieel,  and  drawings  showing 
how  it  could  easily  be  improved,  so  as  to  double  its 
power." 

"That's  not  the  question,"  said  Mr.  Dowson. 
"  Grimshaw's  not  bound  to  improve  it." 

"  We  offered  to  do  it  for  him,"  said  Mr.  Lawson. 

Mr.  Screwbone  shook  his  head.  His  hiccup  was 
increasing.  "He's  not  bound — hie — to  accept  your 
offer,"  he  said.     "  But  let's — hie — see  them — ^hic." 

"They  are  very  intricate,"  said  Mr.  Barker,  who 
had  previously  examined  them  all  in  London. 

"I  hope  the  witness  understands  'em  himself," 
growled  Mr.  Dowson. 

Mr.  Forster  commenced  to  explain  his  drawings, 
and  referred  to  a  mass  of  calculations  as  to  the  power  of 
the  wheel,  using  hard  technical  words  and  quoting 
formulae.  Mr.  Screwbone  listened  politely,  but  did  not 
understand  a  word  of  it.  Mr.  Dowson  looked  on 
sulkily.  He  was  fast  falling  from  the  hilarious  to  the 
sullen  stage  of  his  post-prandial  temper,  and  was 
watching  for  a  fresh  opportunity  to  fall  on  Mr.  Barker, 
who  was  very  busy  with  the  scientific  witness,  with 
whom  he  felt  at  home. 

"  Look  here,  mister  engineer,"  said  Mr.  Dowson 
abruptly  ;  "  you  can't  make  any  jury  under  the  sun 
understand  a  word  of  it,  or  your  drawings  either. 
What  you've  got  to  do  is  to  listen  to  the  witnesses  on 
the  other  side,  and  see  if  you  can  contradict  'em  flatly 
when  you  get  your  innings.  I  think  we've  had 
enough  of  it  for  one  night,  Lawson,"  he  added.     "  We 
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shall  see  what  they've  got  to  say  on  the  other  side 
to-morrow.  Good  night.''  And  then  he  rose  and 
went  out  like  a  bear  with  a  sore  head. 

Mr.  Screwbone  rose  also,  and  said  a  few  civil  words 
of  encouragement,  as  well  as  his  hiccup  would  permit, 
to  Jediah  Field,  who  had  retired  in  disgust  to  a  corner. 
Mr.  Barker  had  a  short  conyersation  with  Mr.  Lawson, 
in  which  he  said  he  would  throw  up  his  brief  if  that 
bear,  Dowson,  did  not  treat  him  more  respectfully ;  but 
he  shortly  afterwards  retired  with  Mr.  Forster,  who 
was  anxious  to  explain  to  him  the  principle  of  a  newly 
invented  water-wheel,  called  a  "turbine,"  which 
would  work  under  any  amount  of  "  backwater." 

When  he  took  his  seat  by  the  side  of  Mr.  Dowson  in 
court  next  day,  that  gentleman  was  so  overflowing 
with  jokes  that  every  one  found  the  fun  contagious, 
and  Mr.  Barker  forgot  the  snubbing  of  the  night  pre- 
vious— which,  however,  answered  its  purpose  pretty 
well  in  keeping  him  in  his  proper  place  during  the 
hearing  of  the  case. 

The  cause  which  stood  first  on  the  list  had  been 
settled  the  previous  evening.  The  plaintifi*  and  defen- 
dant, having  each  spent  a  good  deal  of  money,  made 
up  their  difierence  over  a  bowl  of  punch  provided  by 
mutual  friends,  and  as  the  Judge  took  his  seat,  at  nine 
o'clock,  the  Clerk  of  the  Peace  startled  the  crowded 
court  by  calling  out  '^  Grimshaw  against  Field." 

The  attorney's  clerks  darted  out,  fighting  their  way 
wildly  through  the  throng  in  search  of  clients  and 
counsel,  whilst  the  names  of  the  special  jury  were  being 
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called  over  and  shouted  by  the  criers  from  the  en- 
trances to  the  outer  hall. 

A  juror  stood  up,  and  craved  to  be  excused  on  the 
ground  that  he  owned  mills,  and  was  likely  to  be 
influenced  thereby  in  considering  the  evidence. 

"  You  will  understand  it  all  the  better,"  said  the 
judge  very  curtly.  "  Who  appears  for  the  plaintifi"?  '* 
he  inquired  aloud,  with  the  view  to  stopping  further 
objections  from  jurors  who  dreaded  the  probability  of 
a  long  sitting. 

"  I  appear  for  Mr.  Grimshaw,  my  lord,''  said  the 
old  junior,  who  was  the  only  one  of  the  eight  counsel 
m  court. 

"  "Who  are  with  you  ?  '*  inquired  the  Judge,  making 
a  note. 

"Mr.  Crotchett,  Mr.  Bitterweed,  and  Mr.  Slogger, 
my  lord.'' 

"  Who  are  on  the  other  side  ?  "  inquired  his  lord- 
ship, when  he  had  recorded  the  names.  There  was  no 
answer  for  a  time.  ''  Let  me  see  the  issue  paper,"  he 
said  impatiently.  The  paper  was  handed  up  and 
perused. 

At  this  moment  there  was  great  commotion  in  the 
passages  at  both  sides  of  the  court.  Mr.  Quetchett, 
with  a  huge  bag,  was  struggling  for  admittance  at  one 
side,  backed  up  by  his  son,  and  followed  by  the  Grim- 
shaws,  whilst  Mr.  Lawson  fought  his  way  in  before 
Jediah  Field  at  the  other. 

The  Judge  ordered  the  avenues  to  be  cleared,  whereat 
a  great  many  people  were  forcibly  driven  out  by  the 
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policemen  in  attendance  ;  but  most  of  them  obtained 
readmission  by  a  judicious  use  of  balfcrowns. 

The  barristers  now  appeared  from  some  private  pas- 
sages, popping  up  one  after  the  other  in  their  wigs,  like 
so  many  jacks-in-boxes.  Jacob  Grimshaw  obtained  a 
seat  next  his  counsel  in  the  second  row,  and  stared 
wildly  about,  whilst  Jediah  Field  meekly  took  his 
place  by  the  side  of  Mr.  Lawson  at  the  table,  where 
he  was  confronted  by  the  Quetchetts  and  Tom  Grim- 
shaw. 

"  The  time  of  the  court  is  being  wasted,"  said  the 
judge ;  whereupon  the  old  junior  rose,  and  briefly 
stated  the  nature  of  the  action,  handing  in  a  copy  of 
the  pleadings  and  particulars  of  demand  as  he  sat 
down.  The  judge  looked  in  dismay  at  the  voluminous 
pleas  and  weighty  schedules  of  claim. 

"  This  is  a  heavy  case,  I  see,  gentlemen,"  he  said, 
nodding  to  Mr.  Screwbone  and  Mr.  Crotchett,  whose 
presence  was  evidence  of  the  fact. 

"  I'm  afraid  so,  my  lord,"  said  Mr.  Screwbone 
sweetly.  "  There  are  about  forty  witnesses.  I  trust 
your  lordship  will  hear  it  continuously,  on  account  of 
the  enormous  expense." 

"Then  it  will  take  up  every  day  at  my  disposal," 
said  his  lordship. 

"I'm  afraid  it  will,  my  lord,"  said  Mr.  Crotchett, 
rising  at  once ;  "  but  I  shall  be  as  brief  as  possible. 
May  it  please  your  lordship,  and  gentlemen  of  the 
jury."  Then  Mr.  Crotchett  proceeded  in  measured 
tones  to  detail  the  wrongs  and  grievances  of  his  client, 
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intimating  at  the  outset  that  his  instructions  were 
neither  to  exaggerate  nor  state  anything  which  could 
not  be  clearly  proved,  but  to  exhibit  in  his  very  feeble 
way  a  long  series  of  injuries  which  had  ultimately 
driven  the  miller  to  seek  redress  from  a  British  jury. 
Here  he  paid  a  graceful  compliment  to  the  intelligence 
and  known  integrity  of  the  gentlemen  in  the  box, 
and  put  them  on  such  good  terms  with  themselves 
that  several  of  them  decided  to  sit  for  their  portraits  on 
the  first  opportunity. 

The  judge  was  diligently  examining  the  documents 
before  him  during  this  preamble ;  but  when  Mr. 
Crotchett  opened  his  huge  brief,  and  struck  the  key- 
note of  the  case  with  the  remote  date  of  old  Grim- 
shaw's  first  action,  his  lordship  turned  his  head  to  the 
speaker,  and  was  all  attention.  Gradually,  step  by 
step,  did  Mr.  Crotchett  build  up  the  edifice  of  his 
case,  vividly  describing  the  longsuffering  of  the  old 
miller,  Jacob's  father,  and  his  painful  death  from  a 
broken  heart,  "  worn  out  in  a  contest  with  millionaires." 
He  flashed  a  glance  at  Jediah  Field  at  the  last  word, 
and  warmed  up  to  eloquence  as  he  pictured  the  old 
man's  death-bed  in  poverty,  as  the  death-bed  of  a 
martyr.  "  Trusting  his  cause,''  said  Mr.  Crotchett,  with 
deep  pathos,  as  he  raised  his  hand  above  his  head,  "  to  a 
righteous  God  and  an  affectionate  son,  who  had  vainly 
struggled  on  for  years  against  the  fiendish  persecution 
of  a  powerful  firm,  hoping  against  hope,  and  reluctant 
to  seek  redress  from  a  legal  tribunal." 

Here  Mr.   Crotchett  paused    amidst   applause,  and 
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looked  round  at  his  client,  whose  eyes  were  rivetted  on 
him,  and  who  now  felt  convinced  that  all  he  heard  must 
have  actually  occurred.  Jediah  Field  pinched  the  point 
of  his  thin  nose  to  be  assured  that  he  was  awake  and 
heard  aright ;  then  he  smiled  his  acid  little  smile,  and 
whispered  a  few  words  in  Mr.  Lawson's  ear. 

Mr.  Bitter  weed  took  the  opportunity  to  pass  a  scrap 
of  paper  to  Mr.  Crotchett,  who  glanced  at  it  as  he  con- 
tinued :  "But,  gentlemen,  there  are  limits  to  human  for- 
bearance, and  even  a  worm  will  turn  at  last  on  the  heel 
that  crushes  it.  You  see  before  you  an  unhappy  man, 
not  only  bereft  of  his  substance,  deprived  of  his  means 
of  living,  impeded  in  the  business  upon  which  he  is 
dependent  for  the  bread  of  himself  and  of  his  wife  and 
children,  but  a  miserable  man,  maimed  and  disfigured 
for  life  by  the  hand  of  a  ferocious  ruffian  in  the  pay 
of  his  deadly,  unrelenting  enemy."  Mr.  Crotchett 
paused  again,  and  looked  at  Jediah  Field  in  a  manner 
that  put  some  of  the  jury  in  doubt  as  to  whether  the 
little  Quaker  gentleman  was  *'  the  ferocious  ruffian  " 
or  "  the  deadly  enemy,"  or  both  rolled  into  one. 
Jacob  Grimshaw  started  up  and  turned  his  injured 
face  towards  the  jury,  but  was  instantly  pulled  down 
again  by  the  junior  counsel  beside  him,  who  thought 
Mr.  Crotchett  was  a  little  overdoing  it. 

Mr.  Crotchett  proceeded  to  describe  the  injury  in- 
flicted by  Perks  as  "  the  last  dregs  of  malice,  which 
had  filled  his  client's  bitter  cup  to  overflowing,"  and 
dexterously  alluded  to  the  fact  that  the  blacksmith  was 
awaiting  his  trial  in  the  next  court,  and  that  Jediah 
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Field  and  Mr.  Forster,  wlioin  lie  termed  "  tlie  tyrant 
manager  of  a  vast  business  monopoly,"  were  sureties 
for  his  appearance.      The  jury  were  visibly  affected  by 
this   fact,  which  Mr.  Crotchett  defied  the  other  side 
to  deny,  and  paused  for  a  reply,  which  he  well  knew 
would  not  and  could  not  be  made  just  then.     He  next 
referred  in  tones  of  withering  scorn  to  the  action  of 
ejectment  then  pending,  "as  a  dastardly  attempt  to 
intimidate  his  client,   and  prevent  him  from  seeking 
justice  at  the  hands  of  the  justice-loving  men  he  saw 
before   him."      Again   the   audience   applauded,    and 
some  of  the  jurors,   borne   away  by  Mr.   Crotchett's 
eloquence,  joined  in,  but  were  sternly  reproved  by  the 
judge,  who  also  threatened  to  clear  the  court. 

Finally,  Mr.  Crotchett  referred  to  the  miller's  claim, 
promising  to  support  every  item  by  the  evidence 
of  trustworthy  witnesses,  and,  having  summed  up  in  a 
glowing  peroration,  appealing  to  the  jury  "as  English- 
men loving  fair  play,  as  Christians  loving  humanity, 
as  fathers  desirous  to  protect  their  children  and  their 
property,  and  last,  but  not  least,  as  a  British  jury 
sworn  to  do  justice,"  he  left  his  client's  case  confidently 
in  their  hands,  having  spoken  for  four  hours. 

At  the  end  of  his  oration  the  court  rose  and  adjourned 
for  lunch.  Jacob  Grimshaw  remained  doggedly  in  his 
seat,  and  would  eat  nothing,  but  gnawed  his  own  lips 
with  the  fierce  excitement  roused  in  his  brain  by  the 
able  advocate,  whose  hand  he  seized  and  wrung  as  he 
passed  him  by.  Tom  Grimshaw  was  also  much  excited 
during   the  speech,  and  was  snappishly  reproved  by 
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Mr.  Quetcliett,  wlio  listened  with  cynical  calmness,  as 
did  also  his  son  Jerry,  who  frequently  offered  to  give 
or  take  the  odds  against  either  side  during  the  speech, 
but  could  find  no  one  near  him  willing  to  accept  his 
proposals. 

"  Wasn't  it  grand  ?  '*  said  Tom  to  his  master,  who 
was  discussing  a  chop  and  a  little  weak  brandy-and- 
water  in  a  private  room  at  the  Crown,  to  which  the 
old  man  had  retired  during  the  hour  of  luncheon. 

"  There  was  too  much  gaz  in  it  to  my  mind,"  said 
Mr.  Quetchett,  as  he  worried  the  bone  of  his  chop  for 
the  last  fragment  of  meat,  as  if  it  were  a  client  owing 
costs.  "  He's  pictured  your  grandfather  like  a  hangel 
of  'eaven,  whereas  it's  sure  to  come  out  in  evidence 
that  he  was  a  deal  more  like  a  hangel  of  t'other  place. 
There's  two  men  on  the  jury  who  knew  him  a'most  as 
well  as  I  did.  I  saw  'em  bustin'  with  larfin',  and 
they're  sure  to  tell  the  rest  all  about  him.  Wait  till 
you  see  what  a  cocked  hat  Mr.  Dowson  'uU  knock  that 
speech  into  when  he  has  the  reply  upon  him.  I  wish 
Mr.  Crotchett  stuck  closer  to  the  fac's  ;  but  he  med  a 
good  p'int  about  your  father's  nose,  and  the  bail.  It 
showed  animus,  and  a  jury's  alius  down  on  animus." 

*'  And  about  the  ejectment  ?  "  said  Tom. 

"Wall,  I  don't  know,"  said  Mr.  Quetchett  dubi- 
ously. "  It  shows  a  kind  o'  animus,  too,  but  there's  a 
lot  of  county  landlords  on  the  jury,  who  believe  the 
right  to  eject  was  part  of  Magna  Charta.  They'd  turn 
any  tenant  out  in  a  crack  who  went  agin  'em  at  an 
election,  or  grumbled  about  rabbits,  let  alone  huntin' 
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over  grass  corn.  Let's  go  back,"  tie  said,  finishing  liis 
brandy- and- water,  and  rinsing  the  last  mouthful  round 
his  old  gums  to  keep  the  cold  out.  "  'Twas  a  good 
speech,  and  it  wasn't  a  good  speech,  that's  all." 

When  they  returned  to  the  court-house,  Tom  was 
surprised  to  see  Mr.  Crotchett  and  Mr.  Screwbone 
walking  up  and  down  arm-in-arm  in  the  corridor, 
munching  Shrewsbury  cakes  in  a  friendly  manner  out 
of  the  same  paper  bag,  and  laughing  merrily. 

'^  Do  you  think  they're  going  to  knock  under  ?  " 
asked  Tom  eagerly. 

"  Knock  under,  indeed !  "  said  Mr.  Quetchett,  with 
contempt.  "  Jediah  Field  wouldn't  knock  under  to  Old 
Mck  himself,  if  he  'ad  his  claw  in  his  collar.  They're 
jokin'  about  the  weather,  or  something  worse.  Go  and 
look  for  Jerry  and  your  father." 

''  The  court's  sitting,  sir,"  said  the  clerk  with  the 
crooked  leg,  who  suddenly  appeared  in  search  of  his 
employer.  "  Mr.  Grimshaw's  very  excited,"  he  added, 
as  they  all  hurried  in  again. 

Mr.  Screwbone  was  now  on  his  legs,  making  appli- 
cation for  a  ''view;"  which  was  stoutly  opposed  by 
Mr.  Crotchett,  who  contended  that  notice  should  have 
been  given  before  the  trial ;  and  failing  to  carry 
the  court  with  him  in  this,  urged  that  it  was  prema- 
ture ;  whereat  Mr.  Slogger  joined  in  to  support  the 
latter  view  of  the  subject,  but  was  met  by  some  sar- 
castic observations  from  Mr.  Dowson,  which  brought 
up  Mr.  Bitterweed,  who  gave  him  back  as  good  as  he 
sent. 
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Here  the  foreman  of  the  jury  expressed  an  opinion 
that  a  view  of  the  mill-wheel  about  which  the  dispute 
centred,  was  absolutely  necessary  before  they  heard 
the  eyidence.  In  this  the  judge  concurred,  and 
directed  the  sheriff  to  accompany  the  jury  to  Lauter- 
dale  on  the  morrow,  and  to  provide  proper  conveyances 
and  refreshments.  Two  surveyors  were  sworn  as 
"  meresmen,"  to  point  out  anything  required,  and  all 
other  parties  were  forbidden  to  interfere. 

"  Is  the  mill  at  work  ?  "  inquired  Mr.  Quetchett  of 
Tom  Grimshaw,  in  alarm,  whe?a  the  'Wiew'^  was 
decided  on. 

"1  believe  so,"  said  Tom. 

Mr.  Quetchett  shook  his  head. 

"  It  ought  to  Ve  been  stopped,  and  laid  in  ruins, 
if  possible,"  he  said.  ''  I  see  now  why  they  didn't 
give  notice  of  wantin'  to  see  the  place  afore.  They 
knew  they'd  'ave  the  jury  with  'em,  as  relishin'  an 
outin'  and  fresh  air.  It's  onlucky,  so  it  is,  very  on- 
lucky." 

He  turned  round  and  held  a  long  conference  wdth 
the  counsel,  who  all  anxiously  laid  their  heads  together. 
The  result  of  this  was  that  Mr.  Quetchett  took  Jerry 
out  of  court,  and  gave  him  instructions  to  proceed  to 
Lauterdale  at  once  and  stop  the  mill. 

"  Make  things  look  as  forlorn  as  possible,  Jerry,"  he 
said  ;  "  and  'ave  it  all  square  before  ten  o'clock  in  the 
mornin'." 

When  Mr.  Quetchett  returned  into  court,  he  found 
a  fresh  argument  in    full   swing.     His  lordship  had 
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asked  for  some  information  on  tlie  pleas  before  him, 
and  especially  called  the  attention  of  counsel  to  tlie 
fact  that  a  great  part  of  the  claim  was  barred  by  lapse 
of  time,  if  it  could  not  be  shown  that  proceedings  had 
been  taken  before  twelve  o'clock  on  a  certain  day. 

Fierce  and  long  the  battle  raged  round  this  im- 
portant point.  Mr.  Screwbone  and  Mr.  Crotchett 
almost  came  to  blows.  Authorities  were  cited  on  one 
side  and  the  other,  and  fine  distinctions  were  drawn 
between  other  cases  quoted  and  the  present  case.  His 
lordship  announced  his  intention  to  call  in  the  assist- 
ance of  his  learned  brother  sitting  in  the  other  court ; 
who  came,  and  gravely  heard  the  gist  of  the  matter, 
and  then  expressed  a  wish  to  hear  the  evidence  as  to 
the  precise  time  at  which  the  writ  was  served,  the 
defendants  having  traversed  the  declaration  of  the 
plaintiflP  that  it  was  before  noon  on  a  certain  day. 

Late  in  the  evening  Tom  Grrimshaw  was  called  into 
the  box.  Mr.  Bitterweed  examined  him,  and  led  him 
gently  up,  like  a  mule  facing  a  bonfire,  to  the  answer 
he  required,  which  Tom  gave,  and  then  half- retracted, 
at  which  Mr.  Bitterweed  sat  down  in  disgust.  Then 
Mr.  Dowson  took  the  witness  in  hand,  and  cornered 
him  in  half-a-dozen  trenchant  qu-estions.  Tom  con- 
tradicted himself  flatly  at  the  seventh  ;  whereupon  the 
judge  warned  him  to  mind  Tv^hat  he  was  about,  and 
Mr.  Quetchett  attempted  to  prompt  him,  holding  his 
hand  before  his  mouth.  But  Tom  was  too  confused  to 
hear  or  understand.  His  head  appeared  to  him  to  be 
going  round  with  Mr.  Dowson's  eye-glass  always  in 
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front  of  him.  He  felt  inclined  to  fall  on  his  knees, 
and  beg  to  be  let  off;  but  fierce  and  fast  came  the 
queries  of  the  great  cross-examiner,  who  seemed  to 
wring  the  answers  he  wanted  out  of  him  by  the  mere 
force  of  stronger  will.  Tom's  evidence  was  utterly 
demolished,  and  seriously  damaged  his  father's  case  at 
the  outset.  Mr.  Bitterweed  made  an  attempt  to  set 
the  witness  up  again,  by  calling  his  attention  to  his 
own  endorsement  on  the  copy  of  the  writ ;  but  this 
being  fresh  matter,  Mr.  Dowson  was  allowed  to  have 
another  turn  at  him,  and  forced  him  to  admit  that  he 
wrote  the  words  under  Mr.  Quetchett's  dictation,  and 
objected  to  do  so  at  the  time  ;  whereupon  Mr.  Dowson 
caused  him  to  point  out  his  master  in  court,  and  the 
jury  all  stood  up  to  look  at  the  wily  old  man,  whose 
face  was  white  with  rage.  Mr.  Dowson  applied  to 
have  the  document  impounded,  and  the  judge  ordered 
the  paper  to  be  taken  charge  of  by  the  proper  officer, 
Lxud  also  said  he  would  have  something  to  say  to 
Mr.  Quetchett  personally  later  on.  Then  the  court 
rose  for  the  first  day  of  the  trial,  as  it  was  almost 
dark. 

"There's  two-thirds  of  the  claim  gone,"  said  Mr. 
Crotchett  to  Mr.  Slogger,  as  he  took  up  his  bag  and 
walked  out.  Mr.  Slogger  merely  nodded  in  the  affir- 
mative ;  but  a  nod  from  Mr.  Slogger  was  weightier 
than  forty  winks  from  any  other  lawyer.  He  never 
said  much,  but  he  knew  more  law  than  any  other  bar- 
rister in  court. 

When  Tom  Grimshaw  left  the  witness-box,  he  slunk 
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into  liis  seat  near  Mr.  Quetchett ;  but  tlie  irascible  old 
man  kicked  viciously  at  him  under  the  table. 

''  Get  out ! ''  he  hissed  between  his  teeth  ;  ''get  out 
o'  my  sight,  you  born  eejut !  " 

Tom  looked  up  at  his  father ;  but  the  glance  which 
Jacob  Grimshaw  sent  back  at  him  made  him  turn  cold. 
He  rose  and  crept  out  of  the  court-house,  hearing  sup- 
pressed hisses  round  about  him  from  the  bj^standers  ; 
and  as  he  dreaded  meeting  his  father  at  his  inn,  he 
wandered  down  to  the  river,  and  looked  over  the  para- 
pet of  the  Welsh  Bridge  at  the  rapid  current  beneath. 
He  had  serious  thoughts  for  a  time  of  throwing  him- 
self over,  and  so  putting  an  end  to  his  misery ;  but  he 
dreaded  death  in  any  shape,  and  especially  dreaded 
death  by  drowning.  Then  he  bethought  him  of  Jerry 
Quetchett,  and  the  bets  he  had  made,  and  turned  over 
in  his  brain  the  possibility  of  "  hedging."  Finally,  he 
decided  he  would  go  and  seek  Jerry,  as  he  felt  his 
wretched  loneliness  imendurable.  He  sought  for  his 
friend  at  the  George,  and  heard  from  Mr.  Quetghett's 
clerk  that  he  had  been  dispatched  to  Lauterdale. 

"You  putt  yer  fut  in  it.  Mister  Tom,  so  ye  did," 
said  the  crooked-legged  man,  with  contempt.  "  If  I 
was  you,"  he  added,  "I'd  keep  out  o'  yer  father's  sight 
for  a  cupple  o'  days,  so  I  wud.  He  looked  like  murder 
as  you  left  the  court,  and  th'  old  man's  gone  to  bed 
with  sheer  vexation.  He  swears  he'll  cancel  yer  inden- 
tures." 

"  So  he  may,  if  he  likes,"  said  Tom.  "  'Twas  his 
own  doing." 
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He  turned  on  his  heel,  and  walked  off  moodily  to 
the  Crown,  in  the  hope  of  getting  something  to  eat 
in  the  public  coffee-room,  as  he  was  very  hungrj^  He 
also  hoped  to  escape  from  his  father's  wrath  by  ming- 
ling in  the  crowd. 

When  he  entered  the  inn  he  was  suddenly  bereft  of 
his  appetite  by  tidings  of  fresh  trouble.  As  he  passed 
the  bar,  where  a  lot  of  idle  young  fellows  were  chat- 
ting with  the  good-looking  Hebe  who  dispensed 
"  sixes "  of  brandy-and- water  from  a  small  glazed 
enclosure,  she  called  to  him,  and  handed  him  a  note, 
directed  in  Jerry  Quetchett's  handwriting,  marked, 
*'  Immediate  and  serious."  Tom  tore  open  the  moist 
wafer,  and  read  a  few  lines  scrawled  in  pencil,  as 
follows  : — 

''  Shrewsbury  Jail,   Monday  eveyiinrj. 

*'  I'm  in  quod,  and  up  a  tree  considerably.  Come  to  me 
as  soon  as  you  can.  Don't  delay  a  minute  on  any  account, 
and  keep  it  dark. 

"Yours,  J.  Q." 

Tom's  first  idea  was  to  leave  Jerry  to  his  fate ;  but 
the  wording  of  the  note  had  given  him  a  shock,  and 
he  felt  anxious  to  know  what  was  the  cause  of  the 
arrest,  fearing  that  the  judge  had  laid  the  younger 
Quetchett  by  the  heels  in  mistake  for  the  elder  one. 
Just  then  a  waiter  passed  and  spoke  to  him — 

"  Your  guv'nor's  been  'imting  all  hover  the  'ouse  for 
you,"  he  said,  "and  he's  just  gone  out  without  his 
dinner ;  but  he's  'ad  more  than's  good  for  'im  to  drink, 
and  I'd  look  arter  'im,  if  I  was  you." 
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Tom  rushed  into  the  street  again  in  despair,  and  in- 
quired  the  way  to  the  jail  from  some  passers-by,  who 
directed  him  to  cross  over  the  railway  by  a  long  covered 
wooden  bridge,  on  emerging  from  which  he  found  him- 
self in  front  of  the  gloomy  portal,  above  which  an  iron 
drop  and  gibbet  appeared  in  sharp  outline  against  the 
sky.  He  knocked  at  the  wicket  and  was  answered  by 
a  surly  warder,  who  spoke  through  a  small  iron-barred 
hatch,  and  informed  him  that  he  could  not  be  admitted 
until  after  eight  next  morning.  Tom  attempted  a 
parley,  but  his  persuasive  efforts,  accompanied  by  the 
offer  of  half-a-crown,  were  met  by  an  admonition  to  "  go 
an'  make  an  'ole  in  the  water."  On  delivering  this 
friendly  counsel,  the  warder  slammed  the  hatch  to,  and 
locked  it.  Tom  wandered  back  to  the  hotel,  and  crept 
up-stairs  to  bed  with  a  tumbler  of  brandy-and- water  and 
a  pipe  as  consolation.  He  locked  his  bedroom  door  and 
bolted  it,  lest  worse  things  should  befall  him  when  his 
father  returned,  and  soon  he  fell  into  a  troubled  sleep. 

It  is  needful  here  to  explain  that  as  Jerry  Quetchett 
was  taking  a  ticket  for  Brightmoor,  at  the  railway 
station,  in  pursuance  of  his  father's  order,  he  was 
pounced  on  by  two  strange  men  who  quietly  walked 
him  over  the  bridge  to  the  jail,  and  handed  him  into 
the  custody  of  the  jailor,  with  a  '*  capias"  issued  by  Mr. 
Wrentmore. 

"  There's  suffin'  wrong  about  wan  o'  them  bills  o' 
yourn,"  said  one  of  the  men  in  his  ear. 

"  Why,  it's  not  due  yet ! "  exclaimed  Jerry,  in 
amazement. 
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*•  All  tiie  same,  it's  wroBg,"  replied  tlie  man. 
"  You'd  better  speak  to  your  guv'nor  in  tlie  mornin' 
about  it.  I've  got  orders  to  wait  at  tbe  Black  Bull 
until  be  calls  to-morrow,  and  if  be  doesn't  call  afore 
twelve,  it  may  be  serious." 

Next  morning  tbe  jury  were  all  deported  in  tbe 
custody  of  tbe  sberiff,  by  railway,  to  Brigbtmoor,  wbere 
carriages  were  waiting  to  convey  tbem  to  tbe  Dale, 
"Wben  tbe  court  broke  up  on  tbe  previous  evening, 
Jediab  Field  bad  sougbt  an  interview  witb  tbe  sberiff, 
to  wbom  be  was  personally  well  known. 

'*  Tbou  wilt  find  it  difiicult,"  be  said,  "to  get  con- 
veyances for  tby  friends  at  Brigbtmoor,  at  sucb  abort 
notice.  Allow  me  to  see  to  it  for  tbee,  and  to  provide 
a  little  luncbeon." 

Tbe  sberiff  smiled  and  expressed  bis  assent,  and 
Jediab  dispatcbed  a  messenger  immediately  to  make 
arrangements  at  Lauterdale.  Sundry  large  bampers, 
and  cases  witb  tin-foiled  bottle-necks  protruding,  were 
at  tbe  same  time  forwarded  to  the  Dale  House,  from 
tbe  Lion,  by  Mr,  Field's  order.  Tbe  legal  gentle- 
men decided  tbat  as  tbe  day  was  fine,  and  notbing  else 
on  band  of  a  pressing  nature,  tbey  would  accompany 
tbe  party  and  fraternise ;  and  as  Mr.  Dowson  was  in  bis 
best  vein,  tbey  bad  a  very  merry  time  of  it, 

Tbey  drove  from  tbe  station  at  Brigbtmoor  to  tbe 
mill,  wbicb  was  found  to  be  at  work.  Mrs.  Maltby  bad 
complied  witb  an  urgent  request  from  ber  daughter,  and 
delivered  two  bargeloads  of  wbeat  to  be  ground  and 
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returned  to  her  in  flour,  with  the  understanding  that 
any  profit  would  be  placed  at  Patty's  disposal.  It  had 
become  a  matter  of  absolute  necessity  that  money  should 
be  forthcoming  for  the  household  expenses  and  work- 
men's wages,  as  ever  since  Jacob's  removal  from  the 
neighbourhood  he  had  ceased  to  write  and  neglected  to 
remit  any  money. 

The  foreman,  Timmins,  who  was  attached  to  his 
mistress,  was  anxious  to  make  the  best  of  things.  There 
was  just  then  a  freshet  in  the  valley,  after  the  recent 
heavy  rains.  The  mill  had  been  half  idle  all  the  pre- 
vious month  ;  but  Timmins  had  dressed  up  the  mill- 
stones during  the  idle  time,  and  now  that  he  had 
plenty  of  corn  and  water  and  was  free  from  the  contra- 
dictory orders  of  his  master,  he  laid  down  the  whole  of 
the  stones,  and  was  at  full  work  when  the  unexpected 
visitors  suddenly  entered  the  premises.  There  is  some- 
thing musical  and  pleasant  in  the  sound  of  grinding 
corn.  The  interior  of  a  well-kept  flour  mill  has  about 
it  an  aspect  of  cheerful  plenty  telling  of  loaves  in  the 
future  for  hungry  mouths.  The  very  mice  look  out  of 
their  holes  in  the  white  pine  wainscoting  with  a  self- 
satisfied  air,  and  their  little  black  eyes  always  seem 
brighter,  and  their  dun  coats  glossier  than  those  of 
other  mice,  whose  means  of  living  are  precarious.  The 
jurors  crowded  round  the  wooden  shoots,  and  dipped 
their  hands  into  the  warm  meal  as  it  ran  from  the 
stones  overhead. 

"  There  is  still  corn  in  Egypt,"  said  Mr.  Dowson. 
"  I  thought    from  our   friend  Crotchett's  speech   we 
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were  about  to  visit  '  a  dr}"  and  thirsty  land  where  no 
water  was/  " 

**  There  is  generally  too  much  water — but  unfor- 
tunately at  the  wrong  side  of  the  wheel,  where  it  isn't 
wanted,"  said  the  surveyor  who  attended  on  behalf  of 
Jacob  Grimshaw. 

''  Then  a  clever  fellow  like  you  should  invent  a  way 
to  get  it  up  to  the  other  side,"  retorted  the  lawyer. 
'*  Look  here  now,"  he  said,  pointing  to  the  "  Jacob's 
ladders,"  technically  called  "  elevators,"  which  were 
lifting  the  meal  to  the  upper  floor  to  be  dressed,  *'  see 
how  these  little  tin  buckets  fetch  up  the  stuff  like 
winking.  I'll  be  bound  the  man  that  invented  that 
wasn't  a  surveyor,  and  never  learned  trigonometrj'. 
It  was  some  honest-looking  old  chap  like  white  face 
here.  Come,  Mr.  Whiteface,"  he  said  abruptly  to 
Timmins,  "  shew  us  all  over  your  mill,  and  be  sure  you 
point  out  every  rathole." 

"  That  I  'ill,  wi'  pleesure,"  said  Timmins,  who  relished 
the  manner  in  which  the  surveyor  had  been  put  down 
by  the  lawy^er  ;  *'but  we  aint  got  no  rats,"  he  added 
gravely,  "  on'y  a  wheen  o'  mice." 

After  this  they  all  ascended  to  the  stone  loft,  where 
the  millstones  were  running  rapidly  inside  wooden 
cases,  whilst  revolving  iron  beaters,  called  "  damsels," 
sang  a  merry  tune  as  they  shook  down  the  golden  grain 
from  the  hoppers.  Mr.  Dowson  made  sundry  puns  on 
the  "  damsels,"  and  drew  Timmins  on  to  talk  about 
the  mill,  whilst  Mr.  Barker  and  the  surveyor  went 
outside  to  look  at  the  water-wheel  and  the  sluices. 
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"  She  be  a  raiglit  gude  mill/*  said  Timmins,  "  and 
thougL.  we  be  troubled  now  and  then  wi'  '  backwater/ 
we  oftentimes  has  more  power  than  we  kin  use,  loike 
it  is  the  day." 

He  pointed  out  of  the  window,  as  he  spoke,  at  the 
waste  gap  in  the  weir,  through  which  the  surplus 
water  was  rushing  down  into  the  lower  pool. 

"  I  suppose  that's  all  going  to  waste,  just  now,'*  said 
the  foreman  of  the  jury. 

"  Yes,  it  be,"  said  Timmins.  "  If  I  'ad  three  or  four 
pair  more  I  could  drive  'em  spankin'  whin  it's  loike  o' 
that." 

"  This  doesn't  look  a  bit  like  the  case  we  heard 
opened  yesterday,"  said  the  foreman  to  some  of  his 
brethren. 

The  jurors  shook  their  heads  and  looked  wise,  and 
from  that  moment  the  majority  of  them  made  up  their 
minds  to  find  for  the  defendant.  They  asked  Timmins 
some  shrewd  questions  about  the  cause  of  the  dispute, 
and  the  flour-covered  old  man  looked  cautiously  round 
to  see  that  none  of  the  men  were  listening.  He  was 
essentially  honest  and  peace-loving,  and  was  somewhat 
flattered  at  being  asked  his  opinion. 

"  Waal,  gen'lemen,"  he  said,  slowly,  "  ef  all  Muster 
Field's  lawyers  were  drownded  in  flower  pool,  and  owd 
Quetchett  in  t'upper  pool,  the  mill  'ud  do  waal  enuf. 
Them's  mai  'pinions,  and  I  canna  tell  ye  no  more  ef  I 
cum  into  witness  box  and  tak  my  alferdavy  on't.  All 
she  wants  is  a  little  ile,  gen'lemen,  and  all's  Muster 
Field  wants  is  ile,  and  Muster  Gfrimshaw  should  ha' 
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been  well  greased  when  lie  coom'd  into  warld  ;  but  be 
mun  gang's  feytber's  gate,  and  more's  tbe  pity,  for's 
missus'  sake,  as  I'm  workin'  fur  tbis  minnit,  God  bless 
her." 

Timmins  never  did  appear  in  tbe  witness  box,  nor  did 
he  bave  an  opportunity  of  taking  bis  "  alferdavy  ; "  but 
bis  words  bad  more  weight  with  the  jury  than  those 
of  all  the  scientific  witnesses  who  were  subsequently 
examined  before  them  ;  and  the  efiect  of  Mr.  Crotchett's 
great  speech  was  quite  undone  when  the  jury  walked 
out  of  the  mill  with  their  black  coats  powdered  with 
flour. 

They  were  next  taken  to  see  the  water-wheel,  and 
the  two  ponds,  which  were  then  filled  to  overflowing. 

*'  What  an  awfal  thing  it  would  be,"  said  the  fore- 
man of  the  jury,  as  he  looked  up  the  valley,  "  if  that 
long  dam  were  to  burst  suddenly." 

"We  should  be  decidedly  damnified,"  said  Mr. 
Dowson. 

"  Probably  some  of  us  will  be  damnified  whether 
it  bursts  or  not,"  said  Mr.  Bitterweed,  who  had  re- 
mained outside  during  the  inspection,  on  account  of  a 
new  hat  and  a  glossy  black  coat  which  he  wore,  but  was 
unaware  that  Mr.  Dowson  had  privately  brought  out  a 
handful  of  flour  from  the  mill,  and  sprinkled  it  judi- 
ciously over  the  crown  of  his  learned  opponent's  beaver 
and  down  the  back  of  his  coat,  to  the  intense  delight  of 
the  bystanders. 

Alter  this  little  practical  joke  the  sheriff  received 
several  hints  about  luncheon. 
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"The  fact  is,  gentlemen,"  lie  said,  "I  find  there's 
only  one  very  shabby  little  inn  in  this  place,  so  we  must 
accept  the  hospitality  of  one  of  the  belligerents  ;  but  I 
am  quite  sure  it  won't  have  any  influence  on  your  verdict, 
more  especially  as  I  understand  that  nothing  stronger 
than  water  is  ever  to  be  had  in  Mr.  Field's  house.  You 
will  have  a  very  good  bird's-eye  view  of  the  whole  site 
of  the  dispute  from  the  library  windows,"  he  added 
with  a  smile,  ''  and  on  that  account,  I  dare  say  Mr. 
Grimshaw's  friends  will  not  object  to  enter  into  the 
enemy's  camp.  There  is  also  a  very  interesting  museum 
to  be  seen." 

"  By  all  means  let  us  have  the  bird's-eye  view  and 
the  museum  to  follow,"  said  Mr.  Dowson.  "  Bitter  weed's 
strong  point  is  *  mummies  and  fossils,'  and  Slogger 
revels  in  a  lot  of  books.  As  this  is  a  *  water'  question 
we  must  put  up  with  it,  gentlemen  ;  you'll  hear  plenty 
about  water  for  the  next  ten  days,  and  you  may  as  well 
taste  it  for  once  in  your  lives." 

Then  they  got  into  the  vehicles  and  drove  up  to  the 
Dale  House,  where  they  were  received  by  Josiah  Morris, 
who  appeared  to  have  quite  recovered  from  his  illness 
under  the  exciting  stimulus  of  the  late  discovery  as  to 
the  existence  of  his  grand-daughter,  although  no  tidings 
had  yet  reached  him  of  Bessy  Eoffey's  whereabouts. 
Half-a-dozen  solemn-looking  servants  in  drab  came 
forward  to  take  the  hats  and  brush  down  the  coats  of 
the  gentlemen  who  had  been  in  the  mill,  and  then  Mr. 
Bitterweed  discovered  the  flour  with  which  he  had 
been  decorated,  and  was  very  angry. 
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"  You'll  want  it  to  put  in  your  wig,"  said  Mr. 
Dowson ;  *'  it's  disgracefully  brown  and  seedy.  I 
wonder  his  lordship  hasn't  called  your  attention  to  it 
before." 

Mr.  Bitterweed  bit  his  lips,  and  determined  to  pay 
his  playful  tormentor  out  in  court  on  the  first  oppor- 
tunity. He  was  a  penurious  man,  and  hated  practical 
jokes  ending  in  outlay  for  new  hats. 

An  opinion  existed  in  the  minds  of  the  jurj^,  who 
were  all  country  gentlemen  in  the  most  hospitable 
county  in  England,  that  Jediah  Field  was  a  stingy 
man.  He  never  entertained  his  neighbours,  and  his 
sharp,  meagre  personal  appearance  and  very  plain  style 
of  dress  gave  the  idea  of  parsimony  to  the  beholder  ; 
but  on  the  present  occasion  they  were  agreeably  dis- 
appointed. 

When  they  entered  the  dining-hall  a  most  sump- 
tuous repast  appeared  on  the  board,  and  the  presence  of 
wine  glasses,  and  a  formidable  array  of  bottles  on  the 
sideboard,  contradicted  the  surmise  of  the  worthy  sheriff 
as  to  the  thin  fluid  with  which  they  expected  to  be 
obliged  to  wash  down  the  solids.  The  sharp  air  of  the 
Dale  had  whetted  the  appetites  of  the  coimtry  squires, 
and  as  for  the  lawyers,  who  are  proverbially  hungry 
fellows,  the  fact  that  some  of  them  were  in  the  enemy's 
quarters  did  not  in  the  least  interfere  with  their  appe- 
tites. Mr.  Bitterweed  forgot  his  little  annoyance  and 
clinked  his  glass  cheerfully  against  that  of  Mr.  Dow- 
son, whose  mirth  and  fun  rose  to  the  highest  pitch. 
The  giver  of  the  feast  was  not  present,  but  every  one 
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thouglit  well  of  him  for  his  forethouglit,  and  did  justice 
to  the  good  things  provided. 

Nothing  tends  to  better  people's  opinion  of  any 
man  so  much  as  stretching  wearied  legs  beneath  his 
mahogany ;  and  it  is  no  slur  on  the  judgment  or 
integrity  of  the  respectable  special  jury  to  say  that 
Jediah  Field's  judicious  little  conversation  with  the 
sheriff,  and  its  present  tangible  results,  opened  their 
hearts  and  minds,  with  the  buttons  of  their  waistcoats, 
to  a  general  sentiment  that  he  was  a  very  good  fellow, 
although  a  Quaker,  and  deserved  a  favourable  hearing, 
as  compared  with  that  savage  miller,  whose  battered 
countenance  was  in  itself  so  much  evidence  of  the  pug- 
nacity of  his  character. 

When  the  luncheon  was  over,  the  whole  party 
adjourned  to  the  library  to  enjoy  "  the  bird's-eye 
view,"  which  was  very  fine  and  clear.  Before  them 
lay  the  two  valleys  with  the  great  reservoirs.  They 
could  see  the  mill  standing  out  like  a  defiant  out- 
work in  front.  Beneath  their  feet  ran  the  river 
Lauter,  which  could  be  traced  like  a  silver  thread 
amidst  the  brakes,  up  to  Lawley  on  the  left  hand ; 
and  on  the  right  were  to  be  seen  the  old  works  and 
the  new  buildings,  on  which  workmen  swarmed  like 
ants.  Far  down  the  valley  they  caught  a  glimpse  of 
the  Severn,  tinged  for  some  distance  by  the  coal-stained 
little  river. 

"  That's  all  Mr.  Field's  property  as  far  as  you  can 
see,"  said  the  sherifi";  "he  has  just  purchased  Lord 
Lauterdale's  estate  on  this  side  of  the  river." 
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"  Has  he  any  children?  "  inquired  the  foreman  of  the 

"He  is  an  old  bachelor,"  replied  the  sheriff;  "but 
that  little  girl  reading  in  the  bay  window  is  his  grand- 
niece,  and  will  probably  have  it  all  some  day.  She  is 
the  only  one  left  of  the  old  family." 

Then  he  told  them  in  a  few  words  the  sad  story  of 
the  last  male  heir,  which  has  been  unfolded  in  preceding 
pages. 

"  The  little  boy  met  his  death  by  looking  over  the 
parapet  of  3'onder  bridge,"  he  said;  "and  that's  the 
reason  why  Mr.  Field  objects  so  strongly  to  lay  the 
pool  dry  again." 

"  No  wonder  !  no  wonder  I "  was  echoed  by  many  of 
those  Avho  listened. 

Some  of  the  jurors  who  had  little  daughters  of  their 
own  went  over  to  where  Esther  sat,  and  spoke  to  her. 
She  answered  their  questions  with  quiet  gravity,  and 
told  them  she  was  busy  with  her  lessons. 

"  Eobert  is  coming  presently  to  hear  them,  and  I  must 
not  be  idle.     He  will  show  you  the  museum,"  she  said. 

"  And  do  you  never  play,  my  dear  ?  "  inquired  a 
portly  old  gentleman,  who  was  the  father  of  many 
romping  girls. 

"  Oh,  yes,"  she  said  with  a  smile,  "  I  play  a  great 
deal  with  Uncle  Jediah,  and  Josiah  Morris,  and  Robert 
and  Ebba." 

"Who  is  Ebba?  "  inquired  the  stout  gentleman,  as 
the  party  crowded  into  the  bay  window  to  look  at  the 
little  heiress. 

VOL.  TII.  N 
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Esther  raised  a  silk  coverlet  from  a  basket  at  tier 
feet,  and  disclosed  her  great  white  cat,  coiled  up  asleep, 
with  his  feathery  tail  over  his  eyes. 

''You  must  see  his  blue  eyes,''  she  said,  lifting  him 
in  her  arms,  and  presenting  the  sleepy  beauty  to  the 
group  of  admirers. 

"  '  Deafer  than  the  blue-eyed  cat,'"  said  Mr.  Dowson, 
bursting  into  the  circle.  "  Let  me  see  a  cat  with  blue 
eyes,"  but  he  paused  at  once  to  look  into  the  azure  eyes 
of  the  beautiful  child,  standing  erect,  with  her  long, 
golden  curls  falling  over  her  shoulders.  ''  Come  here, 
Screwbone,"  he  said  ;  "  here's  a  lovely  picture." 

The  lawyers,  who  had  been  admiring  the  old  oak 
bookcases  and  pulling  down  ancient  books,  left  their 
occupation  and  joined  the  rest. 

"How  didst  thou  know  he  was  deaf?"  inquired 
Esther  of  Mr.  Dowson. 

*^  Well,  I  read  it  in  a  book,  my  little  dear ;  all 
blue-eyed  cats  are  deaf." 

'^  Did  the  book  say  how  it  could  be  cured  ? "  she 
asked  naively  ;  "if  so,  perhaps  thou  wouldst  lend 
it  to  Mr.  Dixon  ;  he  has  made  Robert  quite  well, 
but  he  says  he  '  cannot  make  Ebba  hear,'  although 
pussy  seems  to  know  what  I  mean  when  I  speak  to 
him." 

xVt  this  moment  Robert  Forster  entered  the  room, 
and  offered  to  conduct  the  party  over  the  museum  ; 
but  it  was  with  an  evident  feeling  of  reluctance  they 
quitted  the  presence  of  the  interesting  little  lady  to 
look  at  the  Silurian  fossils. 
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The  stout  old  squire  remained  behind  and  told  her 
of  his  own  children,  who  lived,  he  said,  in  a  fine  park 
twenty  miles  off,  where  there  was  no  smoke  and  a  great 
many  pretty  animals.  He  concluded  by  asking  her  if 
she  would  like  to  come  and  see  them. 

Esther  thanked  him  very  much,  and  told  him  she 
woidd  inform  her  uncle  when  he  returned  home  ;  "  but 
I  am  very  happy  here,"  she  said,  "and  I  don't  mind 
the  smoke  in  the  least." 

The  kind  old  fellow  stooped  down  and  kissed  her, 
and  went  away  with  his  large  heart  a  little  softer  than 
it  was  before. 

Robert  Forster  conducted  the  party  over  the  museum, 
and  pointed  out  the  strange  fossils  which  had  been 
brought  to  light  during  a  number  of  years'  excavations 
in  the  coal  measures,  limestone  quarries,  and  drift  gravel 
pits.  Mr,  Bitterweed  was  filled  with  admiration  at 
beholding  a  great  series  of  trilobites,  recently  arranged 
by  the  zealous  young  curator;  but  the  jurors  got  tired 
very  speedily.  They  were  glad  to  hear  that  the  coal- 
field was  believed  to  extend  beyond  the  "  great  fault" 
under  the  newly  purchased  estate,  as  it  would  tend  to 
cheapen  the  price  of  coals  in  the  county,  and  to  that 
interesting  fact  they  desired  to  confine  their  geological 
inquiries.  There  was  still  a  great  part  of  the  day  to 
spend,  and  some  one  proposed  that  they  should  drive 
back  to  Shrewsbury  by  road,  and  visit  tlie  Xorman 
abbey  beyond  the  river,  and  the  site  of  the  Roman 
city  recently  opened  up.  This  proposal  was  w^armly 
seconded,  and  carried  by  a  large  majority. 
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Mr.  Bitterweed  preferred  to  remain  behind  and 
investigate  the  trilobites  ;  Mr.  Slogger  wished  to  have 
another  look  at  some  very  old  books  in  the  library ; 
and  Mr.  Barker  said  he  would  visit  the  works.  The 
two  former  gentlemen  were  left  behind  to  their  pursuits, 
and  the  rest  of  the  party  drove  olf,  dropping  Mr.  Barker 
at  the  new  works  in  charge  of  the  manager,  with  whom 
lie  was  quite  at  home. 

"  I  can't  understand  how  a  fellow  with  a  figure-head 
like  Barker  ever  went  to  the  bar,"  said  Mr.  Dowson  ; 
"he'd  make  a  good  engineer,  like  his  father." 

"  I  dare  say  he  knows  his  own  business  best,"  said 
Mr.  Screwbone. 

"  He  thinks  so,  at  all  events,"  replied  the  other  drily. 

"  Give  him  a  little  more  rope  in  the  case,  Dowson," 
said  Mr.  Crotchett. 

"  Don't  you  wish  he  may  get  it  ? "  retorted  Mr. 
Do^\son,  winking  at  his  opponent. 

"  We  are  talking  shop,  gentlemen,"  said  Mr.  Screw- 
bone.  "  Here  is  the  silver  Severn  ;  and  there,  over  the 
bridge,  is  the  old  Norman  abbey.  Let  us  sink  the  war- 
hatchet,  and  turn  archaeologists  for  an  hour." 

Mr.  Screwbone  was  an  authority  on  the  Norman 
period,  and  discoursed  learnedly  of  zigzags  and  billet 
mouldings,  as  they  wandered  midst  the  massive  pillars 
of  the  old  church. 

"It's  a  fine  old  place,"  said  the  sheriff,  "but  likely 
to  come  to  the  hammer  some  day,  like  the  other  pro- 
pert}^,  if  Lord  Rawson  doesn't  alter  his  ways.  It's  the 
nicest  estate  in  the  county,  but  the  family  seldom  or 
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never  live  here.  There's  the  residential  part,"  he  said, 
pointing  to  a  pile  of  buildings  which  had  once  formed 
the  monastery,  but  were  now  occupied  by  a  few  servants 
under  the  charge  of  a  housekeeper. 

"I  wish  I  could  afford  to  live  here,"  said  Mr.  Screw- 
bone  ;  "  but  it  evidently  wants  a  lot  of  money  to  be 
spent  on  it." 

The  jury  admired  the  fine  timber  and  the  fish  ponds  ; 
and  inquired  about  the  shooting ;  and  then  they  all 
drove  off  by  the  river-bank  to  see  the  Roman  ruins, 
but  found  only  a  few  yards  of  wall  and  the  pillars  of  a 
hypocaust,  half-concealed  in  a  corn-field.  It  was  now 
nearly  dark,  so  they  made  all  haste  onward  to  the 
assize  town,  whose  lights  gleamed  in  the  distance,  and 
separated  with  a  general  expression  of  opinion,  that  a 
"  view,"  such  as  this  had  been,  was  the  most  agreeable 
part  of  a  lawsuit. 

Next  morning  the  battle  was  renewed  in  court  with 
fury.  "Witness  after  witness  was  put  up  to  prove  the 
injury  done  to  the  mill-power  by  the  neglect  of  Messrs. 
Field  to  remove  the  mud  from  the  lower  pool,  added  to 
the  disastrous  effect  of  alterations  made  in  sluices,  and 
other  irregularities.  One  after  the  other  they  were 
taken  in  hand,  and  pulled  to  pieces  by  Mr.  Screwbone, 
Mr.  Dowson,  or  Mr.  Barker  in  turn.  Mr.  Quetchett 
did  not  appear  until  a  late  hour,  and  some  inconvenience 
was  felt  by  the  plaintiff's  counsel  in  consequence, 
especially  as  Jacob  Grimshaw  interfered  a  great  deal, 
and  insisted  on  having  questions  put  which  would  have 
been  better  left  unasked.    Tom  Grimshaw  and  the  clerk 
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did  their  best,  but  seemed  afraid  of  Jacob,  whose  excite- 
ment increased  as  the  day  wore  on. 

Late  in  the  afternoon  Mr.  Quetchett  appeared,  but 
there  was  evidently  something  wrong  with  him.  He 
looked  fully  ten  years  older  since  he  was  last  in  court. 
The  corners  of  his  mouth  were  drawn  down,  and  there 
were  livid  patches  in  his  face,  and  red  rings  round  his 
eyes,  which  gave  him  the  appearance  of  a  very  miserable 
old  vulture.  He  took  his  accustomed  seat  at  the  table, 
but  his  manner  was  distraught,  and  now  and  then  he 
wrung  his  hands  and  shook  his  head  mournfully  from 
side  to  side.  Tom  looked  at  him  askance,  and  divined 
that  he  had  been  to  see  the  stranger  at  the  Black 
Bull ;  but  he  asked  no  questions  until  the  court  rose, 
when  he  ventured  to  inquire  after  Jerry. 

"  I  wish  you  and  Jerry  and  your  father  were  toge- 
ther in  the  bottomless  pit,"  Mr.  Quetchett  snarled, 
rather  than  spoke,  in  reply.  "I'm  a  ruined  man,''  he 
groaned,  as  he  went  out,  "  a  ruined  man — and  all  along 
o'  Jerry,  the  gallows-bird  !  May  the  fiend  fly  away 
with  him !  A  forged  bill,  and  the  name  o'  the  firm 
across  it,  and  it  in  the  claws  of  a  Jew  !  "  he  muttered, 
clenching  his  shrivelled  hands — "  a  Jew  with  a  grip 
like  a  vice,  as  'ill  wring  the  last  shilling  I  have  in  the 
world  out  o'  me." 

''  I'm  a  ruined  man,  God  help  me  !  "  he  said  to  his 
clerk  at  the  George,  "  after  slavin',  and  scrapin',  and 
toilin',  and  moilin'  for  forty  years,  dragging  the  devil 
by  the  tail,  for  the  sake  of  Jerry,  the  gallows-bird !  " 
and  here  he  laid  his  old  grey  head  on  the  table,  and 
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wept  tlie  first  tears  of  real  penitence  wliich  ever  came 
to  his  eyes  during  his  long  evil  life.  Truly  Job  Quet- 
chett's  luck  seemed  to  have  gone  from  him  with  his 
lucky  halfpenny. 

The  trial  had  commenced  on  a  Monday  morning, 
and  by  the  end  of  the  week  the  whole  of  the  plaintiff's 
witnesses  were  examined.  On  Sunday  the  two  judges 
went  down  to  Lauterdale,  and  looked  over  the  place  on 
their  own  account.  The  criminal  business  of  the 
assizes  was  finished,  and  the  second  judge  sat  with  his 
brother  for  a  few  days  before  he  proceeded  to  open  the 
commission  in  another  town. 

On  Monday,  Mr.  Screwbone  opened  the  case  for  the 
defendant  in  a  great  speech,  in  which  he  demolished 
the  exaggerations  indulged  in  by  Mr.  Crotchett,  and 
then  proceeded  to  call  a  number  of  witnesses  to  confute 
those  who  had  been  examined  on  behalf  of  Jacob 
Grimshaw. 

Mr.  Bitterweed  cross-examined  Jediah  Field  for  six 
hours,  but  met  his  match  in  the  cool,  cautious  little 
Quaker,  who  saw  the  pitfalls  prepared  for  him,  and 
warily  avoided  them.  Jacob  Grimshaw  sat  so  as  to 
face  his  antagonist,  and  glared  at  him  w^ith  a  look  of 
concentrated,  vindictive  malice,  which  was  repaid  with 
silent  contempt. 

The  plaintiff's  counsel  had  decided  wisely  on  not 
examining  their  own  client,  hoping  to  prove  all  they 
wanted  from  him  out  of  the  mouth  of  Jediah  Field  ; 
but  in  this  they  were  disappointed,  and  laid  themselves 
open  to   the   fierce   onslaught   of  Mr.    Dowson,    who 
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taunted  them  with  the  fact  that  they  were  afraid  to 
put  Jacob  in  the  box. 

Mr.  Dowson  spoke  to  evidence  on  Thursday  after- 
noon, and  convulsed  the  court  and  the  audience  with 
the  lively  ridicule  he  poured  on  the  scientific  witnesses, 
especially  on  a  man  who  had  been  made  by  Mr.  Barker 
to  prove  that  two  and  two  made  six.  He  devoted  the  last 
part  of  his  powerful  address  to  a  fierce  personal  attack 
on  Jacob  Grimshaw,  whose  character  he  painted  in  the 
blackest  tints,  and  finally  he  turned  on  Mr.  Quetchett, 
and  held  him  up  with  bitter  scorn  to  the  detestation  of 
the  jury,  as  the  atrocious  promoter  of  the  litigation, 
who  had  corrupted  the  younger  Grimshaw,  and  sought 
to  ruin  his  father,  as  he  had  ruined  the  grandfather. 

During  the  speech  Mr.  Dowson  was  in  some  bodily 
peril,  as  Jacob  was  often  on  the  point  of  flying  at  his 
throat ;  and  at  one  moment,  when  lashed  into  fury  by 
the  scathing  irony  of  the  advocate,  he  had  furtively 
attempted  to  hurl  an  inkbottle  at  Mr.  Dowson's  head, 
but  was  fortunately  seized  and  prevented  in  time  by 
Mr.  Slogger,  who  watched  him  vigilantly.  One  of  the 
jury  saw  the  incident,  and  called  the  attention  of  the 
judge  to  the  dangerously  excited  state  of  the  plaintifi', 
who  was  immediately  removed  from  the  court,  gnashing 
his  teeth  and  slavering  at  the  mouth  with  rage. 

Mr.  Slogger  replied  to  Mr.  Dowson  in  a  short,  pithy 
address,  in  which  he  digested  the  leading  facts  into  a 
close  issue,  and  cleared  away  a  mass  of  superfluity.  The 
judge  listened  to  him  with  grave  attention  throughout. 
Mr.  Slogger  had  a  serious  and  yet  lucid  way  of  putting 
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things  in  a  few  words,  whicli  readily  caught  the  com- 
mon-sense of  the  jury,  who  were  by  this  time  much 
bewildered  and  confused. 

The  judge  commenced  his  charge  on  Saturday,  the 
twelfth  day  of  the  trial,  and  skimmed  rapidly  oyer  the 
evidence,  pointing  out  where  the  opinions  of  witnesses 
on  one  side  were  contradicted  by  the  opinions  of  wit- 
nesses on  the  other  side,  and  carefully  winnowing  out 
the  grains  of  simple  fact  from  the  many  bushels  of 
chaff  in  which  they  were  involved.  He  concluded  at 
four  o'clock,  and  then  the  jury  retired.  At  five  they 
came  into  court  amidst  breathless  silence.  The  fore- 
man stood  up,  and  said — 

"  My  lord,  there  is  not  the  slightest  chance  of  our 
agreeing:." 

"  Then  I  am  sorry  to  say  you  must  retire  again, 
gentlemen,"  said  the  judge. 

They  went  back  with  dejected  countenances,  think- 
ing of  their  chances  of  being  locked  up  during  Sunday 
without  food.  At  six  they  were  sent  for  again,  and 
eame  in  with  the  air  of  men  who  were  determined  to 
eat  their  boots  sooner  than  be  coerced  into  a  verdict. 

"  Well,  gentlemen,  are  you  agreed  yet  ?  "  inquired 
the  judge. 

The  foreman  shook  his  head.  "  We  are  almost 
equally  divided,  my  lord,  and  there  is  not  the  slightest 
hope  of  any  alteration." 

"Then  you  are  discharged,  gentlemen,"  said  the 
judge.  "  I  fear  this  great  case  will  have  to  be  fought 
over  again." 


CHAPTER    L. 

EETRIBUTION. 

"  The  Court  is  sitting  in  solemn  wig, 
And  looking  with  law  and  gravity  big  ; 
The  clerk  of  the  crown  the  jury  has  sworn 
On  a  testament  kissed  till  its  covers  are  worn  ; 
The  counsel  and  agents  have  taken  their  places, 
Some  telling  the  news  and  some  conning  their  cases  ; 
The  reporters  are  nibbing  their  pens  to  take  notes, 
The  witnesses  coughing  and  clearing  their  throats ; 
And  just  at  nine,  by  the  Court-house  clock. 
The  Crown  commences  to  clear  the  dock." 

Old  Rhyme. 

TI7HILST  the  great  case  of  "  Grimsliaw  against 
Field"  was  at  hearing  in  the  "  record  court,"  the 
criminal  business  of  the  assizes  was  disposed  of  by  the 
second  judge  on  the  "  Crown  side,"  and  on  the  third  day 
after  the  "view"  at  Lauterdale,  Job  Perks  was  placed 
in  the  dock,  charged  with  attempting  the  life  of  Tom 
Grimshaw,  and  dangerously  assaulting  and  wounding 
his  father.  He  was  prosecuted  for  the  Crown  by  an 
old  Q.C.,  upon  whom  the  duty  devolved,  aided  by 
counsel  selected  by  Mr.  Quetchett,  and  was  defended 
by  Mr.  Dowson,  who  came  in  at  intervals  from  the 
other  court,  and  was  assisted  by  a  very  clever  junior, 
who  attended  closely  to  the  case  the  whole  time. 
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Perks  stood  up  to  his  full  height  in  the  dock,  and 
stared  round  the  court  in  a  stupid  way,  like  a  great  ox 
in  a  pen.  His  deafness  prevented  him  from  hearing 
much  of  the  evidence,  but  he  seemed  to  know  very  well 
when  it  was  going  against  him,  and  grasped  and  shook 
the  iron  bar  in  front  of  him  when  the  Grimshaws 
appeared. 

Tom  Grimshaw  declared  that  he  had  never  spoken 
to  Perks  previously  in  his  life,  or  given  him  any  cause 
of  oflPence,  and  described  how  he  had  been  hurled  into 
the  pond,  and  half  drowned.  He  was  severely  cross- 
examined  about  stopping  the  clock  and  insulting  the 
Methodists,  and  he  readily  admitted  having  done  so  as 
a  harmless  joke. 

His  father  appeared  next,  and  his  frightful  facial 
injuries  were  sufficient  evidence,  when  seen,  to  convict 
Perks  of  a  very  brutal  assault.  Much  sympathy  was 
felt  for  Jacob  by  some  of  the  jury,  who  knew  him  to 
have  been  a  very  handsome  man.  Mr.  Dowson  did  his 
best  to  show  that  Perks  had  received  several  blows 
before  he  returned  that  one  terrific  stroke  which  laid 
the  miller  at  his  feet.  Jacob  said  he  only  struck  at 
his  oj^ponent  to  keep  him  at  arm's  length,  and  believed 
he  would  have  succeeded  in  doing  so  had  not  Perks 
adopted  the  cowardly  expedient  of  treading  on  his 
unprotected  foot. 

Mr.  Dixon  proved  the  painful  nature  of  the  injuries, 
and  said  they  had  seriously  afiected  the  miller's  health 
both  in  body  and  mind,  and  caused  him  to  neglect  a 
thriving  business ;  but  Mr.  Dowson  seized  on  this  last 
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observation,  and  compelled  the  doctor  to  admit  that 
there  was  another  and  weightier  cause  for  the  neglect, 
in  the  litigation  which  was  occupying  the  attention  of 
the  other  court.  He  also  admitted  that  Tom  Grimshaw 
was  much  given  to  practical  jokes,  and  had  a  bad 
reputation  in  the  Dale.  On  the  other  hand,  he  knew 
Perks  to  have  been  a  quiet,  inojffensive  man  previous  to 
the  fight.  The  doctor  was  then  re-examined  by  the  pro- 
secuting counsel,  and  proved  that  Perks  had  recently 
broken  his  wife's  arm  and  severely  beaten  his  sister, 
and  it  was  stated  that  they  had  both  declined  to  prose- 
cute him. 

After  this  Mr.  Dowson  decided  that  it  was  useless  to 
call  witnesses  as  to  character,  and  merely  pleaded  for  a 
mitigated  punishment  on  the  ground  of  great  provoca- 
tion. 

The  jury  found  Perks  guilty  at  once,  and  the  judge 
immediately  sentenced  him  to  twelve  months'  impri- 
sonment, with  hard  labour — six  for  each  assault. 

Perks  bowed  to  the  judge,  shook  his  great  fist  at  Tom 
Grrimshaw,  and  was  then  removed  by  the  warders. 

Tamihy  Roffey  was  now  placed  in  the  dock,  but  his 
huge  head  alone  appeared  over  the  iron  railing. 
The  contrast  between  the  tall  giant  who  had  just  left 
the  bar  and  the  poor  cripple  who  had  taken  his  place 
was  very  ridiculous.  Mr.  Bitterweed  conducted  the 
prosecution  for  the  Excise  Department,  and  Mr.  Dow- 
son again  appeared  for  the  defence,  instructed  by  the 
same  solicitor  as  before,  who  left  the  court  when 
Tammy's  name  was  called. 
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He  returned  presently,  followed  by  a  tall,  dark  man 
with  a  simbiirut  face,  wlio  was  rather  showily  but 
coarsely  dressed,  and  also  by  a  handsome  yoimg  girl, 
with  black  hair  and  eyes.  The  solicitor  placed  them 
standing  on  a  seat  in  front  of  the  dock,  so  that  their 
heads  were  on  a  level  with  the  top  of  the  iron  railing, 
one  on  either  side,  with  a  warder  between  them. 
Tammy  put  his  hand  over  the  railing  and  patted  the 
girl's  head.  She  had  taken  off  her  bonnet  and  stood 
facing  the  judge,  holding  her  headgear  in  one  hand  as 
she  glanced  round  the  court. 

A  murmur  ran  through  the  court  that  all  three  were 
gipsies,  and  that  the  two  in  front  were  the  son  and 
daughter  of  the  prisoner.  This  appeared  probable 
enough  as  regarded  the  dark,  low-browed  man  on  the 
right,  who  had  his  father's  coarse  features,  dark  skin, 
and  high  cheek-bones  ;  but  it  was  evident,  as  they 
stood  there,  that  the  girl  was  totally  unlike  the  pri- 
soner. 

Tammy  was  called  on  to  plead,  and  looked  vacantly 
at  the  judge,  who  was  a  very  little  old  man  in  a  very 
large  wig.  He  was  called  on  a  second  time  in  louder 
tones  to  sa}^  whether  he  was  guilty  or  not  guilty. 
He  leaned  forward  and  whispered  something  to  the 
warder  in  front  of  him,  who  began  to  laugh. 

"  What  does  he  say  ?  "  said  the  judge. 

The  warder  laughed  again,  and  hesitated  to  reply. 

*'  Is  the  man  a  fool  ?  "  inquired  the  irritable  little 
judge.  ''Come  on  the  table,  warder,"  he  said  in  an 
angry  tone. 
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The  frightened  warder  coraplied. 

"  Now,  then,  tell  me  what  the  prisoner  said.'* 

''  Please  your  lordship,  he  only  asked  me  whether 
you  was  a  man  or  a  woman,"  said  the  terrified  man. 

Mr.  Dowson  was  the  first  to  laugh  aloud,  and  was 
echoed  by  the  whole  court. 

"You  may  go  down,"  said  the  judge  with  severity. 
"  Crier,  call  silence  in  the  court." 

"  My  lord,  the  prisoner  pleads  not  guilty,"  said 
Mr.  Dowson. 

"  Yery  good,"  said  the  judge.  "  Go  on,  Mr.  Bitter- 
weed." 

Mr.  Bitterweed  detailed  the  nefarious  practices  of 
Tammy  Roffey,  extending  over  a  long  period  of 
time,  and  resulting  in  great  loss  to  the  inland  revenue, 
and  pressed  the  jury  to  convict,  and  the  court  to  pass 
such  a  sentence  on  the  prisoner  as  would  deter  others 
from  following  his  evil  example.  He  then  called  Mr. 
Purkiss  as  the  first  witness.  Mr.  Purkiss  slowly  entered 
the  witness-box,  and  was  a  long  time  getting  his  glove 
off  in  order  to  be  sworn.  He  took  the  oath  with  his 
eyes  turned  up  towards  the  ceilings  and  then  mopped 
the  moisture  from  his  crown  and  solemnly  adjusted 
his  white  neckcloth. 

"Have  you  done?"  said  the  little  judge,  who  re- 
garded him  curiously. 

"I  am  ready,  my  lord,"  said  Mr.  Purkiss,  with  the 
air  of  an  enthroned  oracle. 

Mr.  Bitterweed  had  a  dreadful  task  to  get  any 
evidence  out  of  him.     The  magistrate  wished  it  to  be 
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clearly  known  who  lie  was,  and  why  he  appeared  any- 
where but  in  his  proper  place  on  the  bench.  He  referred 
repeatedly  to  the  Home  Office,  and  to  his  relation 
the  Secretary,  and  drove'  the  counsel  to  utter  despair. 
At  last  he  w^as  made  to  say,  in  a  roundabout  way, 
that  in  consequence  of  information  he  had  received  in 
a  letter,  he  had  communicated  with  the  Excise  Depart- 
ment, and  attended  with  a  force  of  police,  who  arrested 
the  prisoner  and  seized  the  still.  Mr.  Bitterwxed  w^as 
about  to  sit  down,  but  Mr.  Purkiss  went  on  to  say  that 
owing  to  the  explosion  of  a  pistol  he  was  thrown 
into  the  water,  and  narrowly  escaped  drowning.  He 
hoped  that  circumstance  would  not  be  forgotten,  as  it 
had  resulted  in  a  dreadful  cold  in  his  head,  which  just 
then  appeared  studded  all  over  with  a  watery  exudation. 
Some  one  sneezed  violently  in  the  court  at  this  juncture, 
and  Mr.  Purkiss  became  very  fidgetty.  Mr.  Bitterweed 
was  puzzled  by  the  allusion  to  a  pistol,  and  thought 
it  must  have  been  discharged  from  the  forge,  in  which 
case  it  would  greatly  tend  to  aggravate  Tammy's  crime 
and  consequent  punishment.  He  resumed  his  questions, 
but  when  it  was  ascertained  after  much  circumlocution 
that  Mr.  Pui'kiss  had  fired  off  his  owti  pistol  and  then 
tumbled  into  a  ditch  in  fright,  the  little  judge  became 
furious  at  the  waste  of  time  and  called  the  magistrate 
"  an  imbecile."  Mr.  Dowson  asked  him  if  he  had  got 
the  letter  he  had  received  with  him,  but  on  learning 
that  he  had  given  it  to  the  Crown  solicitor,  told  him  to 
go  down. 

''  Life  is  too  short,  my  lord,"  said  Mr.  Dowson,  "  to 
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cross-examine  a  witness  like  this.  Mr.  Imbecile,  you 
may  go  home." 

Mr.  Purkiss  made  his  escape,  mopping  away  at  his 
head  as  he  went  out  of  court,  pursued  by  his  clerk,  who 
was  distinctly  heard  abusing  his  master  in  the  hall  out- 
side. Shortly  after  this  Mr.  Purkiss  was  recalled  by 
the  Home  Office,  and  sent  to  dispense  justice  in  a  remote 
part  of  the  Shetland  Isles,  where  he  did  not  understand 
a  word  of  the  language.  We  shall  hear  no  more  of  him 
in  this  story. 

The  excise  officer  was  next  called  and  proved  the 
seizure  of  the  "  still,"  to  which  he  was  directed  by  a  little 
pen-and-ink  sketch  received  from  Mr.  Purkiss,  which 
he  produced.  He  admitted  on  cross-examination  that 
he  did  not  find  any  spirits,  and  that  Tammy  was  quietly 
smoking  his  pipe  by  the  fire  when  they  arrested  him  ; 
but  he  also  said  that  it  was  known  to  the  Excise  Depart- 
ment that  a  very  large  quantity  of  bad  whisky  had 
been  made  and  sold  in  the  neighbourhood  for  several 
years  past.  The  policemen  corroborated  this  witness, 
and  were  sarcastically  complimented  by  Mr.  Dowson  on 
the  valour  they  displayed  in  capturing  the  cripple ; 
but  as  yet  the  prosecution  had  failed  to  prove  that 
Tammy  had  ever  been  seen  actually  manufacturing 
spirits. 

Mr.  Bitterweed  now  held  a  conference  with  the 
Crown  solicitor  and  the  chief  of  the  Excise  Depart- 
ment, and  said  at  its  conclusion — 

"  My  lord,  I  am  sorry  that  in  this  case  I  am  obliged 
to  have  recourse  to  three  verv  unwilling  witnesses,  who 
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are  determined  to  shield  the  prisoner  if  they  possibly 
can,  for  reasons  best  known  to  themselves.  Crier,  call 
John  Forster  and  his  sons  Robert  Forster  and  James 
Forster." 

The  officer  of  the  court  shouted  out  the  names, 
which  were  repeated  at  the  doors  and  re-echoed  by 
policemen  in  the  hall  outside ;  but  no  answer  was 
returned. 

"  My  learned  friend  calls  '  spirits  from  the  vasty 
deep,'  my  lord,"  said  Mr.  Dowson,  *'  but  will  they  come  ?  " 

"  We  have  served  these  witnesses  with  a  Crown 
summons,  my  lord,"  said  Mr.  Bitterweed  ;  ''  and  I  am 
informed  that  they  are  in  the  next  court." 

"  Let  them  be  called  by  the  usher  in  the  next  court 
under  the  penalty,"  said  the  judge. 

There  was  a  long  pause,  during  which  Mr.  Dowson 
was  busy  in  earnest  consultation  with  his  solicitor. 
At  length  there  was  a  stir  in  one  of  the  passages, 
and  Mr.  Forster  appeared,  followed  by  Robert  and 
James. 

''  Go  into  the  box  and  be  sworn,  Mr.  Forster,"  said 
Mr.  Bitterweed,  bracing  himself  up  for  a  tussle  with 
a  refractory  witness,  and  thrusting  out  his  tongue. 

Mr.  Forster  took  the  oath  and  turned  his  face  to  the 
jury.  Tammy  Roffey  grasped  the  iron  spikes  in  the 
rail  of  the  dock,  and  raised  himself  up  a  shigh  as  he 
could  to  look  at  the  witness. 

"  You  appear  here  on  a  Crown  summons,"  said  Mr. 
Bitterweed  to  the  witness. 

-  I  do." 

VOL.  III.  O 
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*'  And  I  believe  you  are  an  unwilling  and  reluctant 
witness." 

''lam." 

"  Do  you  know  the  prisoner  at  the  bar  ?  " 

-  I  do." 

*'  When  did  you  first  meet  him  ?  " 

*'  On  a  night  in  December  last  year." 

"  Can  you  state  the  precise  date  ?  " 

"  The  sixteenth." 

"  I  believe  you  were  then  accompanied  by  your 
sons  ?  " 

"  I  was  accompanied  by  my  son  James  and  by  Robert 
Forster,"  said  the  manager. 

*'  Who  are,  I  understand,  both  sons  of  yours." 

Mr.  Forster  made  no  reply. 

''  Well,  who  are  both  present  ?  " 

Mr.  Forster  bowed, 

"  You  were  also  accompanied  by  your  wife  and 
daughter?'' 

''Yes." 

"  We  have  not  subpoenaed  Mrs.  Forster,  my  lord," 
said  Mr.  Bitterweed,  "  trusting  your  lordship  will  find 
means  to  compel  the  witnesses  in  court  to  answer,  if  they 
refuse  to  do  so." 

"  Groon,  Mr.  Bitterweed,"  said  the  judge,  as  he  wrote 
rapidly  in  his  note  book.  * 

"  My  learned  friend  is  exceedingly  gallant,"  broke 
in  Mr.  Dowson  sarcastically ;  "  he  takes  credit  for  not 
summoning  a  mother  from  the  bedside  of  her  dying 
child." 
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An  expression  of  intense  suffering  passed  over  tlie 
fiice  of  the  witness  as  lie  turned  round  and  looked 
eagerly  at  Mr.  Dowson.  He  liad  not  heard  before  that 
his  little  darling  was  in  great  danger,  but  Mr.  Dixon 
had  told  the  solicitor,  in  case  Mrs.  Forster  should  be 
called  as  a  witness.  Mr.  Forster's  eyes  filled  with  tears, 
and  his  cheek  became  ashy  pale  as  he  turned  again  to 
face  the  jury. 

Mr.  Bitterweed  resumed. 

"  On  that  occasion,  I  believe,  you  all  entered  the 
cottage  inhabited  by  the  prisoner  at  the  bar." 

"  Yes,"  said  the  tortured  father,  in  a  low,  husky 
voice. 

Mr.  Bitterweed  leaned  forward  and  rivetted  his  keen 
eyes  on  Mr.  Forster's  face  as  he  put  his  next  question 
with  vehenience. 

''And,  I  believe  you  saw  him  engaged  in  the  manu- 
facture of  whisky.     Yes,  or  no  ?  " 

With  the  last  words  Mr.  Bitterweed' s  red  tongue 
came  out  over  his  chin  like  the  tongue  of  a  serpent. 

"  Yes,  or  no  i'"  he  screamed,  observing  the  hesitation 
of  the  witness. 

Mr.  Dowson  rose  immediately  to  interfere. 

**  I  object,  my  lord,"  he  said,  "  to  the  form  of  the 
question.  My  learned  friend  may  ask  the  witness  what 
he  saw,  but  is  not  at  liberty  to  suggest  anything." 

"  Tell  the  jury  what  you  really  did  see,  Mr.  Forster," 
said  the  judge  in  a  moderate  and  persuasive  tone. 

"  My  lord,  I  respectfully  regret  to  say  that  I  cannot 
answer  the  question,"  said  Mr.  Forster,  in  a  low  voice. 
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"  Do  you  mean  you  icill  not  answer  ?" 

Mr.  Forster  bowed. 

''What  is  your  objection?"  inquired  tbe  judge, 
laying  down  his  pen  amidst  the  breathless  silence  of 
the  court. 

Mr.  Forster  paused  and  looked  long  and  earnestly 
at  the  prisoner,  and  then  at  Bessy  Roffey. 

"  My  lord,"  he  said,  ''  I  beg  you  will  not  press  me 
any  further." 

"  I  must,"  said  the  little  judge  with  firmness. 

"  Well,  my  lord,  if  you  were  in  my  place,  I  believe 
you  would  feel  perfectly  justified  in  refusing." 

"I  shall  be  obliged  to  commit  you,"  said  the  judge. 

*'  Very  well,  my  lord." 

"Mr.  Sheriff,"  said  the  judge,  "take  this  witness 
into  custody,  and  bring  him  before  me  again  at  the  rising 
of  the  court." 

Mr.  Forster  bowed  to  the  judge,  and  went  out  in 
the  charge  of  a  policeman. 

"  Call  James  Forster,"  said  Mr.  Eitterweed.  "  We 
shall  see  whether  the  old  cock  and  the  young  one  will 
crow  alike." 

"  It's  not  every  one  who  has  a  cock  in  his  eye," 
said  Mr.  Dowson,  alluding  to  Mr.  Bitterweed's  obliquity 
of  vision. 

Mr.  Bitterweed  thrust  out  his  tongue  to  the  very 
root,  and  looked  at  his  opponent  with  envy,  malice, 
and  all  uncharitableness,  as  he  racked  his  brain  for 
a  retort. 

"  Take  care,  or  your  tongue  will  drop  out,  Bitter- 
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weed,"  said  Mr.  Dowson.  "I  never  saw  so  mucli  of  it 
before." 

'*  I  appeal  to  your  lordship  to  protect  me  from  insult," 
said  Mr.  Bitterweed  in  wrath,  amidst  the  laughter  of 
the  audience. 

"  Mr.  Dowson,"  said  the  little  judge,  endeavouring 
to  subdue  his  risibility,  ''you  really  are  too  personal." 

"  I  withdraw  my  observations,  my  lord,"  said  Mr. 
Dowson,  "  if  the  learned  gentleman  will  promise  to 
retain  his  unruly  member  within  his  teeth.  You  know 
'  the  tongue  is  a  fire,'  my  lord." 

"  Please,  go  on,  Mr.  Bitterweed,"  said  the  judge. 
"  Mr.  Dowson  is  irrepressible." 

"  Call  James  Forster,"  thundered  Mr.  Bitterweed, 
as  James  Forster  entered  the  box. 

"  He's  not  deaf,"  said  Mr.  Dowson. 

"  He  "vsdll  probably  prove  to  be  dumb,  like  his  father," 
retorted  Mr.  Bitterweed.     "  Let  him  be  sworn." 

James  Forster  took  the  oath,  but  Mr.  Bitterweed 
insisted  he  should  kiss  the  book  twice,  insinuating  that 
he  had  not  done  so  on  the  first  occasion.  This  was  an 
old  trick  of  his  when  he  wanted  to  disconcert  a  witness, 
but  in  the  present  case  he  merely  roused  the  natural 
obstinacy  of  the  youth's  character. 

"You  were  in  the  gipsy's  forge  on  the  night  of  the 
16th  of  December  last  ?  "  began  Mr.  Bitterweed. 

"  I  decline  to  say,"  said  the  youth. 

"  Come,  come  !  "  said  the  judge.  "  You  saw  your 
father  sent  out  in  custody  ?  " 

"Yes,  I  did." 
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"  Will  you  swear  you  did  not  see  a  still  at  full  work 
manufacturing  spirits  on  that  occasion  ? "  said  Mr. 
Bitterweed,  varying  tlie  form  of  his  question  in  the 
hope  of  catching  the  youthful  witness. 

James  Forster  remained  silent. 

"  Then  you  will  not  swear  it  ?"  shrieked  the  counsel. 

"I  ohject,  my  lord/'  said  Mr.  Dowson ;  ''the 
question  is  improperly  put,  and  altogether  irregular." 

''  I  understand  you  object  to  give  evidence?  "  said 
the  judge,  addressing  the  youth  in  a  severe  tone, 

"  I  do,  my  lord." 

"  Take  him  into  custody,  Mr.  Sheriff." 

"  Stay,  my  lord,  one  moment,"  said  Mr.  Bitterweed, 
producing  a  letter  and  handing  it  to  the  witness.  "Is 
that  your  handwriting  ?  " 

"  No,"  said  James  Forster. 

"  What ! "  exclaimed  Mr.  Bitterweed  in  amazement. 
"  Is  not  your  name  James  Forster  ?  " 

-  It  is." 

*'  Is  not  that  your  signature  ?  " 

"  No  ;  it's  a  forgery." 

"  Show  me  the  letter,"  said  the  judge. 

It  was  handed  up,  and  carefully  perused  by  the  little 
judge,  who  looked  hard  in  the  face  of  the  witness  over 
his  spectacles. 

"  Do  you  know  whose  handwriting  it  is  ?  "  he  said, 
at  length. 

"  I  think  I  do,  my  lord.  I  have  seen  writing  like 
it  once  before." 

'' Whose  was  it  ?  " 
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"Thomas  Grimshaw's." 

**  Who  is  Thomas  Grimshaw  ?  " 

"  He  is  in  the  next  court,  my  lord." 

"  Let  him  be  called,"  said  the  judge.  "  I  am  sorry 
I  must  also  commit  this  witness.  Mr.  Sheriff,  place 
this  youth  with  his  father." 

James  Forster  was  removed  in  custody,  and  an  usher 
was  dispatched  in  search  of  Tom  Grimshaw. 

''  My  lord,"  said  Mr.  Dowson,  "  I  respectfully  ob- 
ject to  the  examination  of  a  witness  whose  deposition 
has  not  been  made  before  a  magistrate." 

"  He  is  said  to  be  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court 
at  this  moment,"  replied  the  judge. 

"  Here  he  is,  my  lord,"  said  Mr.  Bitterweed,  as 
Tom  entered  in  charge  of  the  usher.  ''I  shall  take 
Robert  Forster  first,"  he  continued  ;  ''  I  understand 
he  is  not  under  the  same  obligation  as  the  others  to 
keep  silence." 

Robert  Forster  entered  the  box,  and  was  duly  sworn. 

''  I  believe  you  were  in  the  cottage  of  the  prisoner 
at  the  bar  on  the  night  of  the  16th  of  December  last, 
and  on  the  following  morning  ?  "  said  Mr.  Bitterweed 
to  the  witness,  who  stood  erect  and  confronted  him. 

"I  was." 

"  Tell  his  lordship  and  the  jury  what  you  witnessed." 

"  I  saw  nothing  on  the  night  of  the  16th.  I  was 
insensible  and  delirious.  On  the  following  morning  I 
saw  the  prisoner  and  that  young  girl."  Robert  pointed 
to  Bessy  Roffey,  who  smiled  back  at  him.  "  They 
were  very  kind  to  me,"  he  added. 
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''  Did  you  not  see  a  '  spirit  still'  at  full  work  ?  "  in- 
quired Mr.  Bitterweed,  again  projecting  his  tongue  in 
eager  anticipation  of  the  answer. 

''I  did  not." 

''Are  you  answered  yet?"  said  Mr.  Dowson  in 
triumpli,  as  Mr.  Bitterweed  sat  down. 

"  Now,  Mr.  Forster,"  said  Mr.  Dowson,  ''  I  believe 
the  prisoner  at  the  bar  saved  your  life,  and  the  life  of 
your  sister,  on  that  night  ?  " 

"  Yes,''  said  Robert ;  "  and  I  am  under  the  deepest 
obligation  to  him  and  his  daughter.  If  I  knew 
anything  to  hurt  them,  I  would  not  tell  it  on  the 
rack." 

"  You  may  go  down,"  said  Mr.  Dowson.  "  My 
learned  friend  can't  put  j^ou  on  the  rack,  although  I'm 
sure  he  would  if  he  could." 

Bessy  RoflPey  turned  to  the  prisoner  and  grasped  his 
hand. 

"  I  tell'd  thee  it  wasna  they,"  she  said  with  delight. 
*'  They  be  the  right  sort." 

"  Call  Thomas  Grimshaw,"  said  Mr.  Bitterweed. 

"  My  lord,  I  object  most  strongly  again,"  said  Mr. 
Dowson.  "  We  have  had  no  notice  of  this  witness  ; 
and  if  he  is  examined,  I  warn  my  learned  friend  I 
shall  ask  you  to  commit  him  for  forging  the  signature 
of  James  Forster." 

"  You  can  indict  him,  if  you  like,"  said  the  judge. 
*'  Let  him  be  sworn." 

Tom  Grimshaw  now  entered  the  box  like  a  culprit, 
and  was  duly  sworn. 
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"  You  wrote  that  letter,  did  you  not  ?  "  said  Mr. 
Bitterweed,  placing  the  document  in  his  hand. 

*'  I  did." 

*'  Are  the  contents  true  within  your  own  know- 
ledge ?  " 

"  They  are." 

"  Including  the  signature  ?' '  interrupted  Mr.  Dowson. 

"  No  ;  the  signature  is  the  name  of  another." 

"  Which  I  suppose  you  thought  fit  to  use  to  conceal 
your  own  name  ?  "  said  Mr.  Bitterweed. 

"  Yes,"  said  Tom  in  a  faint  voice. 

"  Let  the  clerk  of  the  court  read  the  letter,"  said 
the  judge. 

The  letter  was  read  as  follows  : — 

''Lauterdale,  227id  March,  18 — . 

'*  To  Mr.  Purkiss,  Resident  Magistrate, 
Severnbridge. 

"  Sir, — I  desire  to  inform  you  that  a  man  named  Tammy 
Roffey,  commonly  known  as  '  the  Gipsy,'  has  constantly  at 
work  in  the  old  forge  by  the  mill-pool,  in  the  Brightmoor 
Valley,  a  '  still '  for  the  manufacture  of  spirits,  which  are  sold 
to  the  workmen  in  the  Dale  at  a  low  price,  and  cause  much 
drunkenness,  so  that  it  is  impossible  to  get  the  men  to  work 
regularly.  I  have  myself  seen  the  apparatus  at  full  work  on 
a  night  in  December  last.  It  was  also  seen  by  my  brother 
and  father  and  mother,  who  can  prove  the  same  on  oath  if 
compelled  to  do  so.  Please  do  not  disclose  my  name.  I 
annex  a  pen-and-ink  sketch  plan  of  the  place  where  the 
apparatus  is  concealed  in  the  coal  workings  behind  the  forge. 

"  Your  obedient  servant, 

*'  James  Forster." 
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When  Tammy  Eoifey  heard  this  letter  read,  he  let 
go  his  hold  of  the  iron  rails,  and  sank  down  in  the 
dock  out  of  sight.  Bessy  KofFey  also  descended  from 
her  standing  place  and  covered  her  eyes  with  her 
hands.  Tawno  alone  remained  erect,  peering  eagerly 
into  the  face  of  the  witness. 

*'  You  swear  the  contents  of  that  letter  are  true  ?  '' 
said  Mr.  Bitter  weed. 

"  I  do,"  answered  Tom. 

"  Then  you  yourself  must  have  seen  the  still  at 
work?" 

-Yes." 

"  Once,  or  oftener  ?  " 

"  Twice." 

"  You  actually  saw  the  prisoner  engaged  in  the 
manufacture  of  whisky  on  two  occasions  ?  " 

"Yes." 

"  Perhaps  you  have  tasted  some  of  it  ?  " 

"  I  have." 

"  That  is  sufficient,  my  lord,"  said  Mr.  Bitterweed 
with  exultation. 

Then  Mr.  Dowson  rose  to  cross-examine. 

"  You  forged  the  signature  of  James  Forster  to  that 
letter,  did  you  not  ?  "  he  said  sternly  to  the  witness. 

"  I  did." 

"  And  you  tried  to  imitate  his  handwriting  ?  " 

"  Yes." 

"  Have  you  not  just  now  committed  perjury  as  well 
as  forgery  ?  " 

''No,"  said  Tom  with  assumed  indignation. 
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"  Come,  sir  !  did  you  not  swear  the  contents  of  that 
letter  were  true  ?  " 

"Yes,  I  did/' 

"  Did  you,  or  did  you  not,  see  spirits  manufactured 
on  a  night  in  December  last  ?  " 

"  I  saw  it  done  on  two  other  nights,"  said  Tom. 

"  You  have  sworn  you  saw  it  on  a  night  in  December 
last,"  said  Mr.  Dowson  in  a  loud  voice.  "Look  at 
your  letter  !  " 

"The  Forsters  saw  it  in  December,"  answered  the 
trembling  witness.  "  I  saw  it  in  January,  through  a 
crack  in  the  window  shutter." 

"  Will  you  swear  the  Forsters  ever  saw  it  ?  "  thun- 
dered Mr.  Dowson. 

"  I  was  told  so  by  Bessy  Eoffey." 

"  That  is  no  evidence,"  said  the  judge. 

"What  brought  you  there  ?  "  continued  Mr.  Dowson. 

Tom  hesitated  for  a  long  time. 

Mr.  Dowson  repeated  the  question  in  a  loud,  stern 
tone. 

"  I  was  courting  Bessy  Eoffey,"  whined  Tom,  at  last. 

"  Did  you  mean  to  marry  her  ?  " 

"  No,"  replied  Tom,  after  a  long  pause. 

Here  Bessy  covered  her  head  with  her  cloak. 

"  What  did  you  mean,  then  ?  "  inquired  Mr.  Dowson. 

Tom  made  no  answer. 

"Answer  me,  sir,  on  your  oath  !  "  thundered  Mr. 
Dowson  ;  adding,  as  he  pointed  to  Bessy  Roffey,  "  did 
you  not  go  there  with  the  intention  of  betraying  and 
deceiving  that  young  girl  ?  " 
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Tom  looked  at  the  judge  with  an  imploring  glance. 

"Answer  the  question!''  said  the  little  judge 
sternly. 

"  I  did/'  said  Tom  at  length. 

There  was  a  sound  of  some  one  falling  heavily  as  he 
spoke.  Mr.  Dowson  looked  round,  and  beheld  Bessy 
Eoffey  at  full  length  on  the  floor. 

There  was  a  loud  cry,  also,  from  a  lady  in  the 
court,  who  had  recently  entered  from  a  door  behind 
Mr.  Dowson.  She  darted  forward  and  threw  herself 
on  the  body  of  the  prostrate  girl. 

"  She  is  my  daughter,"  she  cried,  with  tears  ;  "  give 
her  to  me  ;  let  me  take  her  away  !  "   ' 

The  policemen  lifted  the  poor  girl  and  carried  her 
out,  whilst  the  lady  clung  to  her  and  covered  her  face 
with  kisses. 

Tammy  Roffey  attempted  to  swing  himself  over  the 
front  of  the  dock,  but  was  forced  back  by  the  warders, 
and  would  have  been  roughly  treated  had  not  Tawno 
interfered  and  almost  throttled  one  of  them. 

"When  order  was  restored,  Mr.  Dowson  continued 
his  cross-examination. 

"  You  did  not  succeed  in  your  vile  purpose  ?  "  he 
said  with  scorn. 

"  No,"  said  Tom.  "  She  is  a  good  and  virtuous  girl, 
but  she  is  not  the  daughter  of  the  prisoner." 

"And  you  are  a  scoundrel,  are  you  not?"  hissed 
the  fierce  advocate,  through  his  teeth,  in  the  face  of 
the  witness. 

Tom  covered  his  face  with  his  hands. 
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"  He  is  scarcely  bound  to  ans^rer  that  question," 
said  the  judge  ;  "  but  there  can  be  no  two  opinions 
about  it." 

At  this  observation  there  was  a  burst  of  applause, 
which  the  little  judge  did  not  attempt  to  suppress. 
Tom  Grimshaw  made  his  escape  out  of  court  in  the 
midst  of  it,  followed  by  execrations  and  hisses. 

Mr.  Dowson  made  a  passionate  appeal  to  the  jury  not 
to  find  Tammy  Roffey  guilty  on  such  evidence  as  they 
had  heard,  and  he  branded  the  miller's  son  with  names 
which  I  shall  not  repeat ;  but  the  little  judge  charged 
dead  against  the  prisoner,  and  the  jury  found  him  guilty, 
but  with  a  strong  recommendation  to  mercy,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  he  was  only  sentenced  to  the  minimum 
penalty  of  six  months'  imprisonment  with  hard  labour. 

"  They  can't  put  him  on  the  tread-mill,  at  all  events," 
said  Mr.  Dowson  to  -the  solicitor  for  the  defence,  as 
he  handed  back  his  brief;  and,  to  his  credit  be  it 
spoken,  with  the  brief  he  also  handed  back  the  cheque 
he  had  received- as  his  fee. 

"  The  unfortunate  wretch  will  want  it  more  than  I 
shall,"  he  said.  "I'd  have  got  him  oif  if  it  hadn't 
been  for  that  scamp  of  Grimshaw's,  and  if  I  had  suc- 
ceeded, Bitterweed  would  probably  have  bitten  his 
tongue  off." 

Having  said  this,  he  hurried  into  the  next  court  to 
take  part  in  the  greater  battle. 

Tammy  Eofiey  and  Perks  were  both  consigned  to 
Shrewsbury  jail  on  the  same  day,  but  only  one  of  the  two 
culprits  came  forth  alive  again.  The  old  gipsy  moped  and 
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pined  away  in  his  cell,  and  did  not  thrive  on  tlie  prison 
diet,  of  wliicli  lie  could  scarcely  be  induced  to  partake. 
In  tliree  weeks  lie  was  a  mere  skeleton,  covered  with 
a  dry  parchment  skin,  and  before  a  month  was  out, 
he  was  found  one  morning  huddled  up  in  a  corner  of 
his  cell,  cold  and  dead.  He  had  lived  as  a  heathen 
and  died  as  such,  resisting  all  the  efforts  of  the  prison 
chaplain  to  teach  him  better  things,  as  he  had  refused 
to  listen  during  his  life  in  the  forge  to  the  well-meaning 
Methodists,  who  tried  to  convert  him  from  the  error 
of  his  ways. 

Tawno  RoflPey  came  to  see  him  frequently,  and  was 
allowed  to  remain  closeted  alone  with  him.  They  spoke 
in  the  Romany  language ;  but  the  warder  on  guard  in 
the  corridor,  who  looked  in  occasionally  through  a  slide 
in  the  door,  was  of  opinion  that  these  conferences 
boded  no  good  to  some  enemy  outside.  Bessy  Roffey 
came  also  with  her  mother  and  grandfather,  whom  it 
need  scarcely  be  said  were  no  other  than  Mrs.  Somers 
and  Josiah  Morris.  They  did  all  in  their  power  to 
assuage  the  gipsy's  grief,  and  endeavoured  to  obtain 
for  him  some  relaxation  of  the  prison  discipline. 

Tammy  knew  but  little  of  the  early  history  of  the 
girl,  but  Tawno  revealed  enough  of  what  he  had  heard 
from  his  mother  before  her  death,  which  had  occurred 
some  years  previously,  to  leave  no  doubt  on  the  minds 
of  his  hearers  as  to  Bessy's  identity.  Her  strong 
personal  likeness  to  her  relations,  and  the  evidence  of 
the  silver-mounted  coral,  as  well  as  the  known  circum- 
stances of  the  caae,  afforded  abundant  confirmation. 
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"Whether  the  gipsy's  wife  had  taken  the  infant  child 
out  of  mere  wanton  malice,  or  with  the  view  to  obtain- 
ing a  companion  for  the  old  cripple  when  she  decided 
on  returning  to  a  free,  wandering  life  with  her  son,  did 
not  appear.  She  had  confessed  to  her  son  that  she  had 
stolen  the  child,  and  correctly  named  the  place  where 
the  theft  was  committed. 

When  Mrs.  Somers  left  the  Dale  House  in  pursuit 
of  the  poor  girl,  she  traced  her  as  far  north  as  Chester, 
and  there  learned  that  she  had  visited  a  small  tribe  of 
gipsies  encamped  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  returned 
south  again  with  one  of  the  men,  who  proved  to  be 
Tawno.  Retracing  her  steps  to  Shrewsbury,  Mrs. 
Somers  heard  that  the  gipsy  was  on  his  trial,  and 
only  entered  the  court  a  few  minutes  before  Bessy 
fainted  on  hearing  the  evidence  of  Tom  Grimshaw. 

The  poor  girl  had  long  known  that  she  was  not 
Tammy's  daughter ;  but  still  she  loved  the  old  gipsy, 
who  had  been  kind  to  her  in  his  rough  way,  and  she 
mourned  over  his  death. 

It  appeared  that  she  had  been  christened  Ruth, 
which  corresponded  with  the  name  on  the  coral.  She 
was  glad  to  part  with  her  old  name  on  entering  her 
new  home  in  the  Dale  House. 

Jediah  Field  took  much  credit  to  himself  for  his 
acuteness  in  being  the  first  to  discover  the  secret  of  the 
girl's  identity,  and  insisted  on  her  occupying  one  of 
the  rooms  in  the  left  wing,  in  which  he  had  given  up 
the  apartments  he  formerly  occupied  himself  to  Josiah 
Morris  and  his  newly  found  family. 
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It  was  some  time  before  Bessy  totally  dropped  the 
dialect  slie  had  acquired,  although  her  mother  devoted 
many  hours  of  each  day  to  her  teaching,  and  found 
her  apt  and  willing  to  learn. 

When  they  parted  from  Tawno  Roffey,  after  the 
gipsy's  death,  Bessy  returned  to  him  all  that  was  left 
of  the  old  man's  money,  after  paying  for  the  cost  of 
his  defence  and  burial.  Tawno  asked  also  for  the  key 
of  the  forge,  intimating  that  he  wished  to  visit  it  for  a 
short  time  ;  but  promised  that  he  would  surrender 
possession  to  Mr.  Field,  and  return  the  key  before  a 
month  was  out ;  and  on  these  couditions  it  was  given 
to  him.  Shortly  after,  it  was  known  that  he  occupied 
the  place,  and  slept  there  ;  but  he  was  seldom  seen 
about  until  after  dark,  when  he  prowled  up  and  down 
the  Brightmoor  Road  and  round  about  the  "  lower 
pool,"  where  we  shall  soon  hear  of  him  again. 

We  left  Mr.  Forster  and  his  son  James  in  the  custody 
of  the  sheriff.  The  durance  imposed  on  them  was  not 
very  severe,  as  they  were  merely  relegated  to  one  of  the 
apartments  in  the  upper  floor  of  the  court-house,  set 
apart  for  witnesses  in  waiting;  but  the  thoughts  of 
both  were  sad  enough.  Mr.  Dowson's  reference  to  the 
dangerous  condition  of  Jenny  Forster  had  rudely 
broken  to  the  manager  of  the  works  the  real  state  of 
his  child's  health  ;  and,  under  such  circumstances,  a 
few  hours'  coniinement  was  in  his  case  a  refinement  of 
torture.  He  paced  up  and  down  the  room  like  a  caged 
lion  newly  caught,  plucking  at  his  beard,  and  cursing 
the  day  on  which  he  had  decided  to  accept  his  position 
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in  Lauterdale,  flying  from  ills  he  could  have  borne,  had 
not  his  pride  rebelled,  to  others  he  knew  not  of. 
How  little  seemed  the  grievances  in  his  old  home 
compared  with  the  loss  of  his  little  girl  !  How  blank 
and  desolate  appeared  the  future  of  his  life,  deprived 
of  the  sweet  solace  of  her  presence  I 

Mr.  Dixon  came  to  see  him  during  the  day  of  his 
detention,  and  broke  gently  to  him  the  knowledge  that 
there  was  little  or  no  hope  of  Jenny's  recovery. 
Jediah  Field  came  also,  full  of  indignation  at  the  idea 
that  the  manager  of  his  works  should  be  so  dealt  with, 
but  Mr.  Forster  scarcely  heard  a  word  he  said.  He  sat 
down  and  buried  his  face  in  his  hands,  communing 
with  his  own  sad  thoughts,  and  indifferent  to  the  petty 
annoyances  of  the  hour. 

His  son  remained  silent  and  thoughtful  near  the 
window,  like  one  stricken  by  a  sudden  blow.  He  was 
naturally  cold  and  reserved  in  temperament,  but  he 
loved  his  little  bright-eyed  sister  with  intense  affection, 
and  could  not  bear  to  contemplate  her  untimely  death . 

Late  in  the  evening,  the  flither  and  son  were  sum- 
moned to  appear  again  before  the  irascible  little  judge 
who  had  committed  them  for  contempt  of  court.  Hi,^ 
words  were  few,  and  to  the  purpose. 

*'  John  Forster  is  fined  fifty  pounds  for  refusing  to 
give  evidence  in  this  court ;  his  son  James,  twenty-five 
pounds." 

"  God  save  the  Queen  !  "  exclaimed  the  crier. 

"  I  suppose  you  will  accept  my  cheque,  Mr.  Sheriff?  " 
said  Jediah  Field,  who  stood  beside  his  manager. 

VOL.  HI.  p 
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"  Yes,  Mr.  Field,  for  half-a-million,  if  you  like," 
was  the  ready  reply. 

''  That's  a  large  amount,  Mr.  Sheriff,"  remarked 
the  judge. 

"It's  not  a  large  sum  to  Mr.  Field,  my  lord,"  said 
the  sheriff,  who  liked  to  uphold  the  reputation  of  the 
county. 

Jediah  Field  wrote  the  cheque,  and  walked  away 
with  a  keen  expression  of  contempt  for  the  powers  that 
he  on  his  sharp  face. 

Mr.  Forster  hurried  out  to  find  the  best  medical 
opinion  in  Shrewsbury,  and  posted  with  the  gentleman 
to  Lauterdale  the  same  night,  only  to  hear  his  worst 
fears  confirmed — there  was  no  hope  of  saving  his 
daughter's  life.  The  mischief  done  by  the  inflamma- 
tion of  the  lungs  which  followed  her  immersion  in  the 
mill-pool  had  resulted  in  tubercle,  and  it  was  not  in 
the  power  of  medicine  to  stay  the  insidious  disease. 

To  know  the  worst  is  often  a  relief  to  a  mind  in  a 
state  of  extreme  tension,  and  when  Mr.  Forster  heard 
the  physician's  verdict  he  seemed  outwardl}^  to  bear  it 
with  resignation  ;  but  those  who  saw  him  watching 
nio'ht  after  night  by  his  child's  couch,  or  lingering 
outside  the  door  of  her  bedroom,  with  a  heart  racked 
by  the  sound  of  her  unceasing  cough,  knew  that  the 
chief  joy  of  his  life  was  clouding  over  for  ever. 

Those  words  of  Berthold  Auerbach's,  which  form 
one  of  the  many  beautiful  sentiments  in  the  diary  of 
the  unhappy  Countess  Irma,  are  painfully  true,  even 
with  men  who  are  outwardly  hard  and  stern  : — "  To  a 
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father,  when  his  child  dies,  the  future  dies ;  to  a 
child,  when  its  parent-s  die,  the  past  dies." 

Mr.  Dixon  hegged  that  Robert  Forster  should  be  kept 
in  ignorance  of  the  state  of  the  little  girl's  health  for 
some  time  longer,  promising  to  break  it  to  him  cautiously 
himself,  and  dreading  just  then  a  return  of  the  nervous 
attack  from  which  the  youth  had  suffered  at  the  period 
of  Mr.  Field's  death.  In  consequence  of  this  he  was 
seldom  permitted  to  see  little  Jenny,  and  his  constant 
occupation  and  residence  in  the  Dale  House  prevented 
him  from  discovering  her  serious  condition.  Mrs. 
Somers  assumed  the  charge  of  Esther's  education  on 
taking  up  her  residence  with  her  father  in  the  Dale 
House ;  but  there  was  still  much  work  to  be  done  in 
rearranging  and  cataloguing  the  library  ;  and  it  was 
desired  by  Mr.  Field  that  Robert  should  remain  until 
the  new  works  were  ready  for  the  workmen,  when  it 
was  understood  he  wished  to  fall  into  the  ranks,  and 
learn  the  practical  part  of  the  business  as  a  mechanical 
engineer.  James  Forster  had  no  taste  for  mechanics, 
but  wrote  a  good  hand  and  was  quick  at  accounts, 
therefore  he  was  placed  in  the  counting-house  under 
Josiah  Morris,  and  proved  himself  a  valuable  assistant. 

'Now  that  Jacob  Grimshaw's  proceedings  were  in 
abeyance,  and  the  title  to  the  land  near  the  forge 
undisputed  by  reason  of  Tammy  Roffey's  death,  Mr. 
Field  resumed  the  operation  of  sinking  the  new  shaft, 
and  also  made  arrangements  for  other  "  trial  pits  "  on 
various  parts  of  his  new  purchase,  as  it  was  essential 
to   the  ultimate  success  of  the  great  concern  he  was 
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creating  that  a  large  supply  of  coal  should  be  at  hand, 
to  feed  the  boilers  of  the  new  engines  and  supply  the 
smelting  furnaces. 

In  those  days  Jediah  Field  was  in  his  best  element, 
bustling  about  with  the  energy  and  activity  of  a  man 
of  thirty,  and  seconded  in  his  vast  schemes  by  the 
skill  and  forethought  of  his  experienced  manager,  who 
seemed  to  find  relief  from  the  sad  thoughts  which 
oppressed  him  in  work  alone. 

Jacob  Grimshaw  had  not  been  seen  or  heard  of  at 
Lauterdale  since  the  trial.  Strict  silence  was  main- 
tained b}^  his  wife  and  son  as  to  his  whereabouts  and 
pursuits,  but  it  was  observed  that  Patty  made  frequent 
journeys  from  home,  and  on  several  occasions  was  accom- 
panied by  Mr.  ])ixon.  Gradually  it  leaked  out  that 
Jacob  was  an  inmate  of  a  private  asylum.  He  had 
been  removed  from  the  court  in  a  state  of  intense  excite- 
ment, during  Mr.  Dowson's  speech,  and  next  morning 
early  was  discovered  to  be  in  a  state  of  acute  mania, 
requiring  severe  measures  of  restraint.  Finding  that 
it  was  impossible  to  control  him,  or  attempt  any 
curative  treatment  at  an  inn,  Mr.  Dixon  summoned 
Mrs.  Grimshaw  and  obtained  the  certificate  of  two 
local  physicians,  by  the  authority  of  which  the  miller 
was  removed  to  a  place  of  safety,  whilst  under  the  in- 
fluence of  a  large  dose  of  morphia.  When  he  reco- 
vered from  the  soporific  drug,  and  found  himself  in  a 
padded  room,  guarded  by  two  strong  keepers,  his  fury 
knew  no  bounds,  and  his  violence  was  extreme.  In 
three  weeks  he  became  more  tractable,  but  his  mind 
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was  filled  with  delusions  having  always  some  reference 
to  the  lawsuit. 

He  would  stand  erect  in  the  desolate  yard,  wherein 
the  miserable  companions  of  his  lot  took  their  daily 
exercise,  and  would  address  an  invisible  judge  and  jury 
in  the  air,  repeating  passages  from  the  opening  speech 
of  Mr.  Crotchett,  which  had  apparently  become  seared 
into  his  memory.  Then  he  would  seize  some  poor 
fellow-patient,  and  whisper  in  his  ear  the  details  of 
his  case  ;  or  would  confide  to  some  miserable  wretch, 
like  himself,  an  ingenious  plan  to  effect  their  joint 
escape,  and  renew  the  battle.  All  his  delusions  were  of 
one  type — law  and  litigation,  in  every  shape  and  form. 
The  only  men  of  whom  he  spoke  were  lawyers  ;  the 
only  end  he  had  in  view,  if  ever  he  should  regain  his 
liberty,  was  to  renew  the  contest.  On  all  other  matters 
his  mind  ultimately  became  apparently  sound  and  clear. 
His  brain  was  probably  healthy  enough,  except  in  one 
morbid  spot,  which  remained  constant  to  its  disease,  as 
if  affected  by  an  incurable  ulcer. 

When  his  wife  and  Mr.  Dixon  were  admitted  to 
see  him,  at  the  end  of  a  month,  he  seemed  glad  to 
meet  them,  and,  although  he  evidently  laboured  under 
certain  delusions,  the  interview  gave  them  hopes  of  his 
recovery.  He  asked  for  his  son,  and  desired  to  see 
him.  "When  Tom  Grimshaw  came,  Jacob  took  him 
aside  and  urged  him  to  tell  him  the  result  of  the  suit, 
and  the  present  position  of  his  law  business.  Tom 
told  his  father  that  the  jury  had  disagreed,  and  conse- 
quently there  was  practically  no  result. 
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''  Tell  Quetchett  to  be  ready  for  next  assizes,  and  to 
change  the  venue,"  he  said.  "  We'll  try  it  in  another 
place  next  time,  where  Jediah  Field  can't  bribe  half 
the  jury,  and  frighten  the  other  half.  We'll  go  at 
'em  again,  lad,  harder  than  ever." 

"  I'm  afraid  Mr.  Quetchett  won't  do  much  more 
business,"  replied  Tom;  "he's  got  into  great  trouble 
through  some  bill  transactions  of  Jerry's,  and  will  be 
made  a  bankrupt.  He's  almost  out  of  his  mind,  and 
is  constantly  running  up  to  town.  I've  left  his  office, 
and  intend  to  tax  the  bill  of  costs  he  has  sent  to 
mother." 

''  We'll  have  another  attorney,  and  a  better  one," 
said  Jacob.  *'  Hist,  lad — get  the  papers  away  from 
Quetchett  as  quietly  as  you  can,  and  tax  his  bill  after- 
wards. He's  had  a  lot  of  money  on  account,  besides 
counsels'  fees  and  money  to  witnesses.  Tax  his  bill,  lad, 
but  Jediah  Field  will  have  to  pay  it  all  in  the  long 
run." 

After  this  interview  Jacob  suffered  a  severe  relapse, 
and  was  forbidden  by  the  doctors  to  see  any  of  his 
family  for  some  time.  He  never  saw  his  son  alive 
again. 

Tom  Grimshaw  returned  to  Lauterdale  ostensibly 
to  assist  in  the  management  of  the  mill,  but  in 
reality  the  object  of  his  particular  attention  was  the 
recovery  of  the  box  which  Jediah  Field  had  thrown 
into  the  pond.  He  was  constantly  observed,  after 
dark,  afloat  in  the  coracle  below  the  bridge,  probing 
the  depths   with  a  long  pole,  such  as   was  used  for 
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spearing  eels  in  the  mud.  Late  one  night  he  returned 
in  haste  to  the  mill,  leaving  the  coracle  in  the  lower 
pool  tied  to  a  stake,  and  the  pole  standing  upright  in 
the  water,  some  yards  from  the  bank.  He  took  from 
the  office  the  iron  grapnel  which  had  been  made  for 
him  at  SeAcrnbridge,  and  also  a  long  stout  cord,  and 
returned  to  the  Dale  Pool.  He  waited  long  on  the 
bridge  until  the  footsteps  of  the  last  wayfarer  died 
away  in  the  distance,  but  he  was  not  aware  that  he 
was  observed  by  the  watchman  in  charge  of  the  new 
buildings  at  the  other  side  of  the  pond  ;  nor  did  he 
know  that  he  had  been  followed  on  this  night,  and  for 
some  nights  previously,  by  a  strange  man,  who  now 
crept  up  behind  the  weighing- shed,  from  which  Bessy 
Roffey  had  observed  Jediah  Field. 

When  Tom  thought  that  all  was  quiet,  a  little  after 
midnight,  he  re-embarked,  and  cautiously  paddled  the 
shallow  saucer-like  vessel  to  the  spot  where  the  iron- 
shod  pole  stood  up.  He  secured  the  grapnel  to  a  socket 
on  the  upper  end,  and  tied  the  cord  round  his  waist, 
passing  the  end  over  his  shoulder,  and  through  an  eye 
in  the  grapnel.  Then  he  drew  up  the  pole  and  reversed 
it,  so  as  to  lower  the  end  with  the  iron  grapnel  into 
the  place  where  the  barbed  end  had  been.  This  was  a 
task  of  extreme  difficulty,  as  the  coracle  swayed  from 
side  to  side,  and  almost  turned  over  once  or  twice.  Tom 
laboured  hard  now  to  get  the  grapnel  deep  into  the 
mud  and  under  the  tin  box,  which  he  had  discovered 
by  probing  in  the  deep  water.  At  last  he  succeeded, 
and  then  detached  the  pole  by  turning  it  round.     He 
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allowed  it  to  float  away,  and  commenced  to  haul  up 
the  box  by  means  of  the  cord  and  grapnel,  winding 
the  slack  of  the  cord  round  one  arm  and  pulling  in 
with  the  other. 

B}^  this  time  the  strange  man  had  crept  out  from 
his  hiding-place,  and  was  peering  over  the  parapet  of 
the  bridge.  It  was  a  dark  night,  and  he  could  scarcely 
see  Tom  Grimshaw  as  the  coracle  swayed  to  and  fro. 
Suddenly  a  small  gleam  of  pale  moonlight  fell  on  the 
water  ;  the  man  drew  a  short  carbine  from  beneath  his 
cloak,  and  resting  the  barrel  on  the  stone  parapet, 
took  deliberate  aim  at  the  rocking  figure  on  the  water, 
and  fired.  There  was  a  cry  and  a  splash  ;  one  half  of 
the  coracle  appeared  in  the  air,  the  other  half  was 
under  water  ;  then  it  turned  completely  over,  covering 
the  late  occupant  beneath. 

The  watchman  uttered  a  loud  shout  and  ran  round 
the  pond,  but  it  took  him  ten  minutes  to  reach  the 
bridge,  and  there  all  was  quiet.  He  hurried  up  to  the 
mill  and  called  out  the  hands,  to  whom  he  described 
what  he  had  witnessed,  and  then  set  out  with  them  to 
fetch  the  gipsy's  ferryboat,  which  was  the  only  craft 
afloat  in  the  vicinity. 

Day  was  breaking  when  they  launched  the  old  boat 
near  the  bridge.  They  pushed  it  to  the  floating  coracle, 
and  turned  it  over.  Tom  Grimshaw's  feet  were  seen 
in  the  water  beneath.  They  seized  him,  and  drew 
him  out  dead.  The  cord  was  tangled  round  his  neck 
and  shoulders,  and  had  held  him  head  downwards, 
anchored  by  his  own  grapnel  to  the  object  of  his  search. 
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*'  He  be  hanged  and  drownded  a'  t'  same  time,"  said 
old  Tiramins,  who  commenced  to  haul  in  the  grapnel ; 
and  within  its  claws  appeared  the  tin  box,  which  w^as 
lifted  into  the  boat  in  silent  astonishment. 

They  carried  the  body  into  the  neighbouring  shed, 
and  laid  the  money-box  at  its  feet,  until  the  police 
authorities  took  possession  of  it. 

Some  one  went  down  the  Dale  for  Mrs.  Maltby,  who 
came  up  at  once  with  the  Rector,  and  gently  broke  the 
news  to  Patty,  the  fountain  of  whose  tears  was  almost 
dried  up  by  her  late  sorrows.  They  would  not  allow 
her  to  see  the  body  of  her  unfortunate  wayward  son 
until  after  the  inquest,  but  carried  her  away  with  them 
to  the  cottage  in  the  Dale,  where  she  had  spent  the 
happy  days  of  her  maiden  life. 

Xext  day  the  coroner  arrived,  and  held  a  formal 
inquest.  The  watchman  deposed  to  seeing  Tom  Grim- 
shaw  in  the  coracle.  Then  he  said  he  heard  a  shot 
from  the  bridge,  and  saw  a  man  running  up  the 
Brightmoor  Eoad.  The  body  was  examined,  but  no 
trace  of  bullet-mark  was  discovered.  Tom  had  not 
been  hit.  He  had  started  to  one  side  at  the  noise  of 
the  report,  and  so  capsized  the  coracle.  Most  of  the 
jurymen  doubted  the  watchman's  story,  and  an  open 
verdict,  "  Found  drowned,"  was  the  result. 

Years  after  an  old  carbine  was  found  near  the  forge 
in  the  mud  of  the  upper  pool ;  but  no  further  steps 
were  taken  in  the  matter. 

Tawno  Roffey  was  seen  no  more  at  Lauterdale.  The 
key  of  the   old  forge  was   found  in  the  door  on  the 
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morning  of  Tom  Grimshaw's  deatli,  and  tlie  place  was 
thenceforth,  taken  possession  of  by  the  workmen  en- 
gaged in  sinking  the  new  shaft. 

The  tin  box  was  opened  during  the  inquest,  and  was 
found  to  contain  the  precise  monej'-  Jediah  Field  had 
received  for  his  interest  in  the  land  on  which  the 
church  was  built.  There  were  a  few  lines  written  on 
a  slip  of  parchment  in  his  bold  handwriting,  stating 
that  being  in  doubt  on  the  matter,  he  had  placed  the 
case  in  the  hands  of  Providence.  "  In  the  event  of  this 
box  being  recovered,"  Mr.  Field  had  written,  "  it  is  my 
wish  that  the  contents  shall  be  applied  by  the  trustees 
to  some  useful  purpose,  such  as  the  erection  of  a  resi- 
dence for  the  Eector."  Truly  Jediah  Field  unwittingly 
dealt  his  enemy  a  deadly  blow  on  the  night  when  he 
flung  the  box  over  the  bridge.  It  was  decided  at 
once  to  apply  the  money  as  desired ;  and  thus  one  of 
the  Hector's  difficulties  was  removed. 

Shortly  after  the  church  was  consecrated,  and  opened 
for  public  worship  with  some  ceremony ;  and  a  month 
later  on,  the  first  grave  was  opened  also  in  the  church- 
yard, within  the  shadow  of  the  great  tower.  It  was  a 
very  little  grave,  and  a  very  simple  funeral.  Mr. 
Forster  and  his  wife  and  the  two  boys,  who  had  arrived 
with  them  at  Lauterdale  six  months  before,  stood  by 
the  last  resting-place  of  the  sweet  child  whose  ill- 
starred  fate  it  was  to  have  accompanied  them. 

About  the  same  time  Rebecca  Field  died,  and  was 
buried  in  the  Quaker's  cemetery. 
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**  And,  like  a  horse  unbroken 

When  first  he  feels  the  rein, 
The  furious  river  struggled  hard. 

And  tossed  his  tawny  mane, 
And  hurst  the  curb,  and  hounded, 

Eejoicing  to  he  free  ; 
And  whirling  down,  in  fierce  career, 
Battlement,  and  plank,  and  pier, 

Rushed  headlong  to  the  sea." 

Macaulay's  Lays  of  Rome. 

TT  is  winter  again  at  Lauterdale,  and  six  months  have 
passed  since  Tom  Grimshaw  met  his  fate.  His 
father  is  again  master  of  the  mill,  and  freed  from  all 
restraint — free  to  do  good  or  evil,  as  seemeth  him  best, 
and  no  one  of  those  around  him  can  tell  whether  he 
means  to  do  the  evil  or  the  good.  He  is  reserved, 
sullen,  and  suspicious — some  say  deep  and  cunning, 
and  forebode  that  he  is  planning  some  fresh  assault 
upon  his  enemy.  Others  merely  shrug  their  shoulders, 
and  opine  that  he  is  not  quite  right  in  his  mind.  They 
hint  that  Mr.  Dixon  was  a  fool  to  allow  the  miller's 
wife  to  fetch  him  away  from  the  asylum,  when  the 
other  medical  men  said  he  was  only  half  cured,  and 
might  never  be  wholly  cured. 
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Jediah.  Field  has  been  warned  to  keep  out  of  Jacob's 
pathway,  and  to  look  well  to  his  gates,  lest  the  avenger 
of  blood  should  enter  therein  unawares,  and  slay  him. 
But  Jediah  laughs  his  little  contemptuous  laugh,  and 
goes  his  way  as  usual.  Providence,  he  thinks,  put  it 
into  his  head  to  cast  the  money-box  into  the  pond,  and 
it  had  been  found  again  after  many  days,  fast  tied  to 
the  neck  of  one  of  his  enemies,  of  whom  he  had  pro- 
phesied evil.  "  It  was  a  very  cheap  riddance,' '  said 
Jediah.  "  I  would  pay  twice  the  money  to  be  rid  of 
Jacob  Grimshaw."  Yet  if  Mr.  Field's  lawyers  had  at 
any  time  proposed  to  the  sturdy  little  Quaker  that  he 
should  pay  Jacob  sixpence  to  terminate  the  dispute,  he 
would  have  repudiated  the  proposal  with  scorn.  "  I 
don't  owe  him  a  brass  farthing,"  he  said  to  Mr.  Law- 
son,  when  some  settlement  was  suggested.  "  He  shall 
never  have  half  a  farthing  of  my  money,  if  I  can  help 
it."  On  the  other  hand,  Jacob's  mind  was  filled  and 
weighed  down  with  the  idea  that  Jediah  Field  was 
indebted  to  him  in  many  thousand  pounds  ;  and  beyond 
this,  he  believed  that  the  sacrifice  of  all  the  ironmaster's 
wealth,  if  laid  at  his  feet,  would  not  atone  for  a  tithe 
of  the  wrongs  he  had  suffered  at  his  hands. 

Between  such  extremes  as  these  it  was  manifestly 
idle  to  suggest  any  compromise  ;  but  the  Eev.  Edward 
Maltby  deemed  it  his  bounden  duty  as  a  Christian 
minister,  to  make  the  attempt.  He  felt  personally 
indebted  to  Mr.  Field  for  the  means  of  building  his 
rectory,  so  strangely  placed  at  the  disposal  of  those 
stiff-necked  trustees,  who  at  first  would  scarcely  accept 
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the  money,  and  were  so  liard  to  please  in  the  matter 
of  plans  and  estimates.  They  only  yielded  at  length 
when  the  Rector  undertook  to  bear  any  extra  cost  in- 
curred out  of  his  own  pocket — an  undertaking  which 
ultimately  resulted  in  an  outlay  of  a  thousand  pounds, 
for  which  he  had  simply  his  own  life  interest  as  secu- 
rity. However,  his  house  was  in  process  of  erection, 
and  was  already  roofed  in.  It  was  a  roomy,  handsome 
house,  with  sundry  neat  contrivances  for  domestic 
comfort,  and  a  delightful  snuggery  devised  for  his 
own  inviolable  sanctum;  for  dearly  as  he  loved  his 
wife  and  children,  there  were  times  when  the  Rector, 
like  other  married  men  who  are  not  rectors,  "  found  it 
good  to  be  alone." 

Edward  Maltby  assumed  that  the  awfully  sudden 
death  of  Jacob's  only  son,  and  the  painful  experience 
of  the  miller's  detention  in  a  lunatic  asylum,  added  to 
the  great  costs  incurred  in  ii-uitless  litigation,  would  all 
tend  to  soften  his  brother-in-law's  heart,  and  make 
him  a  sadder  and  a  wiser  man.  He  calculated  also  on 
the  evidence  of  Jacob's  returning  love  for  his  wife,  who 
had  never  rested  day  or  night  until  she  obtained  her 
husband's  release,  and  got  him  back  again  to  his  own 
house ;  but  the  Rector  had  forgotten  a  great  lesson  in 
the  history  of  a  people  whose  hearts  were  hardened 
still  more  after  each  fresh  affliction,  and  rushed  on 
destruction  when  smitten  to  the  soul  by  the  death  of 
their  firstborn.  What  was  true  of  the  Egyptians  of 
old  as  a  nation  is  oiten  found  to  be  true  of  individuals 
in  our  day — perhaps  trae  also  of  a  nation  not  far  ofi'. 
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"  Whom  the  gods  wish  to  destroy  they  first  drive 
mad;"  and  Jacob  Grimshaw  was  still  a  madman,  only 
he  had  acquired  sufiicient  craft  and  cunning  to  conceal 
it.  The  last  unassailable  characteristic  of  mania  is  its 
development  into  profound  cunning.  The  lunatic  who 
is  openly  dangerous  can  be  dealt  v/ith  openly,  but  the 
afflicted  wretch  whose  brain  has  been  scathed  as  with  a 
flame  of  fire,  and  then  chilled  into  adamantine  hard- 
ness, without  one  atom  of  fear  or  remorse,  is  the 
deadliest  enemy  that  ever  crossed  the  path  of  an  unsus- 
pecting victim.  Jacob  Grimshaw  hated  Jediah  Field, 
and  all  belonging  to  him,  with  the  smouldering  hate  of 
hell.  He  hated  the  very  earth  he  trod,  he  detested  the 
sight  of  the  great  works  he  was  creating,  and  all  the 
other  feelings  of  his  heart  were  swallowed  up  in  that 
one  deadly  hate. 

Now  no  one  would  have  suspected  that  such  a  feeling 
existed  in  the  unfortunate  man's  breast,  who  was  not 
intimately  acquainted  with  him,  and  had  not  opportu- 
nities of  seeing  him  when  he  thought  he  was  unob- 
served ;  but  his  poor  wife  had  many  such  opportunities, 
and  knew  and  suspected  his  fell  purpose.  She  lived  in 
constant  fear  that  each  day  would  bring  to  her  ears  the 
tidings  of  some  terrible  vengeance  wrought  on  Mr. 
Field  or  his  people  by  her  husband. 

Perks  was  fortunately  safe  from  harm,  undergoing 
the  punishment  awarded  to  him  in  prison,  and  Jacob 
never  mentioned  his  name,  and  seemed  to  have  for- 
gotten his  existence.  Neither  did  he  ever  mention 
the  name  of  his  dead  son,  although   he   would  often 
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go  down  after  dark  to  tlie  bridge,  and  look  at  the 
spot  wliere  the  youth  had  been  drowned  ;  but  within 
the  house  he  constantly  muttered  to  himself  of  his 
thirst  for  vengeance  on  Mr.  Field  and  on  his  manager, 
whose  name  and  actions  he  coupled  in  some  way  or 
other  with  those  of  the  ironmaster,  and  occasionally 
the  miller  laughed  aloud  as  he  mused  with  evident 
pleasure  on  some  clever  plan  to  overwhelm  them 
both  in  ruin  and  destruction.  In  his  troubled  sleep 
he  spoke  often  of  this  scheme  of  his,  whilst  Patty 
listened  with  a  vague  and  undefined  terror.  At  length 
she  besought  her  brother  to  speak  with  him,  and 
he  did  so,  pointing  out  the  folly  and  wickedness  of 
harbouring  such  thoughts.  Jacob  appeared  to  listen 
attentively.  He  w^as  even  respectful  and  polite  to  the 
Kector,  which  he  had  not  always  been  on  previous  occa- 
sions ;  but  when  it  w^as  proposed  that  he  should  be 
reconciled  to  Mr.  Field,  there  flashed  from  his  eyes, 
which  were  always  averted  from  those  who  spoke  to 
him  on  the  subject,  a  sudden  gleam  of  intense  malignity 
which  appalled  the  speaker.  "  Yes,"  he  said  one  day, 
turning  fiercely  on  his  wife,  who  was  tearfully  plead- 
ing for  peace,  in  her  brother's  presence,  "  we  shall 
be  reconciled  in  hell  when  we  meet  there,  but  nowhere 
else.  Trouble  me  no  more."  When  Edward  Maltby 
heard  this,  he  shook  oif  the  dust  from  his  feet  on  the 
miller's  threshold,  and  went  his  way  in  despair. 

With  Jediah  Field,  the  Eector  was  equally  unsuc- 
cessful, but  in  a  different  way.  Mr.  Field  was  always 
glad  to  see  him,  and  quite  willing  to  discuss  the  matter. 
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"  What  wouldst  thou  have  me  to  do,  friend  Maltby,'* 
he  said.  ^'  I  am  no  man's  enemy,  and  bear  no  malice 
or  hatred  in  my  heart.  I  have  simply  acted  on  the 
defensive,  and  have  even  refrained  from  exercising  my 
strict  legal  rights.  I  am  told  that  I  could  eject  this 
litigious  madman,  and  drive  him  hence  to  plague  some 
other  place,  if  I  pleased,  but  I  have  not  done  so.  I 
will  neither  seek  his  friendship  nor  provoke  his  enmity ; 
and  if  he  will  mind  his  own  business,  and  live  peace- 
ably here,  he  may  do  so  during  the  remainder  of  his 
Hfe." 

This  was  strictly  true  in  itself.  A  *'  remanet"  had 
been  entered  at  the  assizes  in  the  action  of  ejectment, 
but  it  was  still  held  over  the  miller's  head  as  a  threat 
in  the  event  of  his  renewing  the  other  suit,  which  he 
was  at  perfect  liberty  to  do,  and  probably  would  have 
done,  had  not  Mr.  Quetchett  and  his  son  disappeared 
suddenly  from  Wolverhampton  without  returning  the 
necessary  documents. 

Jerry  Quetchett  had  been  released  from  jail,  but  it 
was  rumoured  that  the  price  paid  to  Mr.  Wrentmore 
for  compounding  the  felony  had  ruined  Mr.  Quetchett 
senior ;  and  also  that  the  old  man  would  have  left  his 
son  to  his  fate  had  not  the  latter  threatened  to  disclose 
many  a  dark  passage  in  his  lather's  career  to  those  who 
would  turn  the  knowledge  to  account. 

It  was  probably  his  inability  to  recommence  the 
proceedings  that  drove  Jacob  in  his  despair  to  other 
means  of  injuring  or  destroying  his  opponents.  He 
could  easily  have  taken  a  deadly  weapon  in  his  hand, 
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as  Tawno  Eoffev  had  done,  and  gone  out  in  search 
of  his  enemy  and  killed  him,  either  openly  or  covertly, 
and  so  ended  the  strife  in  murder.  This  would 
probably  have  been  the  course  of  a  sane  man  seeking 
vengeance,  and  prepared  to  run  the  risk  of  taking  it ; 
but  Jacob  was  not  sane,  and  therefore  took  another 
course  which  appeared  to  his  frenzied  imagination  to 
be  grander  in  its  conception,  and  likely  to  be  more 
terrible  in  its  results,  than  a  mere  murder,  for  which 
his  own  life  might  be  forfeited. 

The  new  works  were  practicalh^  finished  by  the  end 
of  the  year.  For  many  months  a  great  number  of 
workmen  had  toiled  all  day,  and  of  late  during  many 
hours  of  the  night,  at  their  construction.  Great 
waggons,  drawn  by  powerful  teams  of  horses,  had  con- 
tinuously traversed  the  road  from  Brightmoor  to  the 
Dale,  bearing  the  heavy  machinery  and  engines  which 
were  to  fill  the  large  sheds  and  turning-shops  designed 
by  Mr.  Forster.  They  shook  the  miller's  house  as  they 
passed  by,  and  he  looked  out  on  them  in  anger  as  so 
many  aggressive  disturbances  at  the  hands  of  his 
enemies.  They  were  new-fangled  machines  to  the  Dale 
workmen,  who  knew  that  they  were  destined  to  super- 
sede manual  labour,  and  consequently  regarded  them 
with  suspicion  and  distrust ;  still  the  men  assisted  in 
erecting  them,  under  the  strict  supervision  of  the 
manager,  who  was  intimately  acquainted  with  the 
details  of  their  construction. 

As  yet  Mr.  Forster  had  imported  no  "new  hands" 
into  the  Dale,  but  preferred  to  take  some  extra  trouble 
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Avith  the  old  ones,  readily  singling  out  those  whose 
intelligence  was  above  the  average  ;  and  though 
he  was  harsh,  inflexible,  and  stern,  the  men  gave 
him  fair  credit  for  a  thorough  knowledge  of  his 
business,  and  respected  him  accordingly.  Workmen 
will,  as  a  rule,  tolerate  a  master  whom  they  conceive 
to  be  tyrannical,  if  he  knows  his  work  and  makes  no 
mistakes ;  but  they  will  always  rebel  against  tyranny 
and  ignorance  combined.  Mr.  Forster  had  a  low 
opinion  of  the  men  he  had  to  deal  with  :  he  looked  on 
them  as  the  sugar-planter  looked  on  his  slaves — as 
necessary  combinations  of  flesh  and  blood  destined  to 
attend  on  his  machinery — but  he  thought  far  more  of 
the  machinery  than  he  did  of  the  men,  and  the  men 
secretly  hated  him  and  his  machines  alike. 

By  Christmas  everything  was  in  its  place,  and  it 
was  decided  to  give  the  men  a  dinner  in  the  new 
pattern-loft  to  celebrate  the  opening  of  the  works,  which 
was  fixed  for  the  first  day  of  the  new  year.  Jediah 
Field  disliked  ceremonies  of  every  kind,  and  had 
absented  himself  altogether  from  the  Dale  when  the 
church  was  consecrated ;  but  it  had  been  impressed  on 
him  that  it  would  be  a  wise  policy,  in  the  present 
instance,  to  conciliate  the  men  on  the  eve  of  such  a 
great  change. 

"  They  will  fall  more  readily  into  their  places  next 
day,"  said  Mr.  Forster,  "  and  then  we  shall  drive  them 
along."  His  practice  was  always  to  drive  his  men. 
''  If  you  don't  drive  them/'  he  often  said,  "  they  will 
i^oon  try  to  drive  you."     Anything   like  coaxing  or 
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leading  seemed  to  him  akin  to  slavery,  and  lie  only 
understood  slavery  as  a  thing  applicable  to  black  men, 
whereas  the  men  thought,  rightly  or  wrongly,  that  he 
meant  to  extend  the  doctrine  and  practice  to  them- 
selves. All  he  really  meant  to  do  was  to  reduce  them 
to  the  condition  of  obedient  machines. 

Jacob  Grimshaw  heard  of  this  great  dinner.  Oxen 
and  sheep  were  being  driven  daily  past  his  house  to 
the  slaughter,  as  a  necessary  preliminary  to  feeding 
two  thousand  workmen.  He  heard  that  Mr.  Field 
would  preside,  and  that  Mr.  Forster  was  to  be  present 
with  his  sons ;  and  he  chuckled  with  fiendish  glee  at 
the  idea  of  destroying  them  all  at  one  fell  swoop,  and 
with  them  the  works  and  the  people.  He  was  very 
restless  and  excited  at  this  time,  and  frequently  visited 
the  tramway  and  held  converse  with  the  waggon- 
drivers.  These  men  worked  between  the  limestone 
quarries  and  the  blast  furnaces  by  day  and  night. 
Blasting  powder  and  fuse  were  extensively  used  in  the 
quarries,  and  Jacob's  object  was  to  obtain  a  supply  of 
both.  By  purchasing  a  Kttle  at  a  time  from  several 
persons,  he  ultimately  succeeded  in  secretly  accumu- 
lating a  considerable  quantity. 

During  Christmas  week  he  ordered  the  mill  to  be 
stopped,  and  dismissed  the  hands  with  a  week's  wages. 
They  were  told  to  return  on  the  day  after  New-year's 
day.  It  was  an  unusual  proceeding,  but  the  men  were 
now  quite  accustomed  to  his  wayward  moods,  and  went 
away  rejoicing ;  except  Timmins,  the  foreman  miller, 
who  never  took  any  holidays,  and  was  uneasy. 
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"  Muster  Grimsliaw  be  up  to  some  mischief,"  said 
Timmins,  "  I  can  tell't  by's  een.  He  be  loike  a  horse 
goin'  to  kick  the  cart  to  pieces,  lookin'  out  o'  corners 
and  ahint  *im  every  minute." 

Timmins  was  ordered  to  lock  up  the  mill  and  go 
home,  but  instead  of  doing  so  he  locked  himself 
inside  and  mounted  to  the  upper  loft,  where  he  sat 
like  a  sentinel  watching  the  movements  of  his  em- 
l^loyer,  and  looking  out  occasionally  on  the  great  pond 
above,  which  was  almost  full  to  overflowing.  Jacob 
had  recently  made  an  alteration  in  the  ''  waste  gap," 
so  that  the  water  in  the  large  reservoir  now  rose  nearly 
level  with  the  top  of  the  dam,  which  averaged  over 
sixty  feet  in  height,  and  was  about  three  hundred 
feet  long,  spanning  the  valley,  and  pounding  back 
an  artificial  lake  of  considerable  depth,  which  was 
always  full  in  winter. 

On  Christmas- day  Mr.  Dixon  was  called  out  of 
church  during  the  service.  One  of  the  Quaker  servants 
from  the  Dale  House  stalked  solemnly  up  the  aisle  and 
touched  him  on  the  shoulder.  The  doctor  started  out 
of  a  little  nap  and  said  a  few  words  to  the  man,  of 
which  Esther  Field's  name  alone  was  caught  by  those 
around.  Then  he  took  his  hat  and  hurried  away. 
The  Rector  paused  in  his  sermon,  and  looked  anxiously 
down  into  the  pew  beneath  his  pulpit,  where  his  niece 
usually  sat  with  Mrs.  Somers  and  her  daughter,  but  all 
three  were  absent.  In  the  Rector's  pew  there  was 
some  whispering  amongst  the  children,  which  gradually 
si^read  through  the  congregation.     His  wife  ultimately 
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rose  and  slipped  away  quietly,  and  wlien  tlie  service 
was  concluded  it  was  soon  known  to  every  one  in  the 
crowd  at  the  doors  that  Esther  was  very  ill.  The 
ominous  words  '*  scarlet  fever"  were  buzzed  about, 
and  created  a  real  panic.  The  disease  was  prevalent 
amongst  the  workmen's  families  who  lived  in  the  low- 
lying  rows  of  j)oor  undrained  cottages  in  the  Dale,  and 
there  had  been  many  fatal  cases  that  winter.  It  was 
always  more  or  less  in  existence  down  there,  amidst 
the  overcrowded  population,  but  during  the  recent  wet 
season  it  had  been  very  virulent. 

There  was  a  strong  feudal  feeling  of  attachment 
amongst  the  workmen  to  the  last  child  of  the  old 
family,  and  great  concern  was  visible  on  the  faces  of 
the  women  folk,  who  had  been  accustomed  to  stand 
aside  in  the  church  avenue  on  Sundays  to  see  the  little 
dainty  lady,  who  tripped  along  smiling,  followed  by 
many  a  gentle  blessing. 

"  She's  got  her  father's  handsome  face,  and  her 
mother's  lovely  eyes  and  hair,  and  the  good  heart  of 
'em  both,  God  bless  her,"  was  a  common  expression 
amongst  the  matrons  who  had  known  and  loved 
Esther's  parents,  and  who  were  now  filled  with  as 
much  anxiety  and  distress  as  if  the  illness  had  fallen 
on  one  of  their  own  children. 

The  Rector  hurried  away  to  the  Dale  House  as  soon 
as  he  could  divest  himself  of  his  surplice,  and  was  fol- 
lowed to  the  gates  by  a  great  crowd  of  people,  amongst 
whom  were  many  of  the  Methodists,  whose  anxiety 
was   great   enough  to  overcome  the  attractions   of  a 
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Christmas  dinner.  They  all  waited  patiently  for  a 
long  time  for  tidings  from  within,  and  rigidly  ques- 
tioned the  gatekeeper  as  to  the  nature  and  cause  of  the 
child's  illness.  They  learned  that  a  female  servant, 
lately  taken  into  the  house,  had  been  down  the  Dale 
to  see  her  brother,  who  was  recovering  from  the  dis- 
ease, and  that  the  girl  had  been  accidentally  in  contact 
with  Esther. 

''  All's  bein'  done  as  can  be  done,"  said  the  old  gate- 
keeper's wife.  ^'  An'  it's  well  Mrs.  Somers  is  here,  for 
she's  a  knowledgable  woman,  as  understands  children. 
The  poor  thing  that  brought  the  fever  is  down  herself, 
and  welly  nigh  dead  wi'  fright.  Go  home  to  your 
dinners  and  pray  for  'em  both." 

This  was  very  sensible  advice,  and  was  immediately 
acted  on.  In  every  household  in  Lauterdale  and 
Lawley  that  night  went  up  fervent  petitions  for 
Esther's  speedy  recovery;  and  it  is  well  that  I  can 
write  that  the  prayers  of  the  people  were  heard  and 
answered. 

The  little  girl  was  nursed  day  and  night,  with 
tenderness  and  care,  by  Mrs.  Somers,  relieved  at 
times  by  her  daughter,  who  was  much  attached  to 
the  child ;  and  Jediah  Field,  whose  anxiety  was 
intense,  had  reason  to  thank  his  lucky  stars  for  the 
good  fortune  which  brought  them  both  to  reside  under 
his  roof. 

On  New-year's  day  it  was  known  that  the  worst 
danger  was  over,  and  there  was  a  general  feeling  of 
relief  in  the  Dale ;  but  on  account  of  the  illness  the 
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proposed  dinner  to  the  workmen  and  the  opening  of 
the  new  works  were  postponed. 

Xow  Jacob  Grimshaw  knew  nothing  of  this  post- 
ponement. He  conversed  with  no  one,  and  his  wife 
feared  to  tell  him  of  Esther's  illness,  lest  he  should 
rejoice  at  a  circiunstance  which  boded  sorrow  to  his 
enemy.  She  prayed  for  the  child's  recovery  and  for 
her  husband's  peace  at  the  same  time ;  but  Jacob  was 
more  restless  than  usual,  often  visiting  the  dam,  and 
watching  the  water  as  it  rose  inch  by  inch  to  the  top. 

On  the  last  night  of  the  old  year  (the  first  anniversary 
of  the  night  on  which  he  had  been  injured  by  Perks)  he 
left  his  house  and  went  down  to  the  mill.  He  there 
obtained  a  pick  and  shovel,  and  proceeded  with  these 
implements  to  the  centre  of  the  dam,  where  he  dug  a 
deep  hole,  carefully  tossing  the  earth  and  rubbish  into 
the  water.  It  was  near  midnight,  and  Mrs.  Grimshaw 
became  uneasy  at  his  prolonged  absence  ;  she  crept  out 
to  the  arbour,  and  heard  the  sound  of  the  pick  as  he 
struck  into  the  heart  of  the  mound  close  by  the  edge  of 
the  masonry  which  retained  it.  She  could  dimly  per- 
ceive his  tall  figure  by  the  moonlight  reflected  from 
the  water  beyond.  She  had  never  seen  the  millpond 
so  full,  and  thought  he,  was  making  a  small  gap  to 
relieve  the  pressure  ;  but  then  it  occurred  to  her  that 
it  was  odd  he  did  not  raise  the  sluices,  and  she  became 
uneasy,  and  decided  to  send  for  the  faithfid  Timmins 
in  the  morning.  Presently  the  clock  in  the  church 
tower  tolled  out  twelve.  Jacob  ceased  from  his  labour 
and  returned  to  the  mill,  where  he  replaced  the  tools  he 
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had  been  using.  She  heard  him  lock  the  door  on  his 
return,  and  could  readily  distinguish  his  footfall  as  he 
ascended  the  steep  pathway  to  the  garden  gate.  She 
hastened  back  into  the  house,  and  shortly  afterwards 
her  husband  appeared  and  went  to  his  bedroom.  Patty 
looked  in  trembling  with  fear  and  saw  him  reading. 
She  thought  this  a  hopeful  sign  that  night,  and  crept 
away  to  her  own  room  as  the  bells  rang  out  a  merry 
peal  to  welcome  in  the  new  year,  the  saddest  welcome 
she  had  ever  heard  in  Lauterdale.  In  the  morning 
she  found  an  open  Bible  on  his  table,  with  the  leaf 
turned  down  at  the  chapter  in  the  Old  Testament 
describing  the  feast  of  Belshazzar. 

Jacob  Grimshaw  slept  unusually  late  that  day, 
and  stayed  within  the  house  during  the  forenoon.  He 
appeared  anxious  that  his  wife  should  remain  near  him, 
and  was  somewhat  kinder  in  his  manner  than  usual, 
but  she  found  it  impossible  to  escape  out  of  his  sight 
or  to  communicate  with  Timmins.  After  dinner,  which 
was  always  earty,  he  appeared  restless  and  excited,  and 
at  length  he  went  out  and  sat  in  the  arbour. 

The  dinner  at  the  new  works  had  been  originally 
announced  for  two  o'clock.  Jacob  thought  that  pro- 
bably by  three  Mr.  Field,  with  his  manager  and  the 
workmen,  would  be  at  the  height  of  their  revelry. 
Patty  had  an  uneasy  foreboding  of  coming  evil ;  she 
went  up- stairs  to  put  on  her  bonnet,  intending  to  go 
out  and  speak  with  Timmins,  who  lived  close  by ;  but 
Timmins  was  already  at  his  post,  and  had  observed  the 
fresh  cavity  in  the  dam,  which  puzzled  him  extremely. 
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"When  Patty  looked  out  of  lier  bedroom  window  she 
saw  her  husband  leaving  the  arbour ;  she  hurried  out 
and  took  his  place,  and  from  thence  she  saw  all  that 
subsequently  occurred.  Jacob  furtively  entered  the 
mill  and  presently  emerged  again,  bearing  a  large  oil- 
can in  his  arms.  Over  his  shoulder  was  flung  some- 
thing like  a  long  thin  cord  :  this  was  the  fuse,  and  the 
large  can  was  filled  with  blasting  powder.  He  slowly 
walked  out  to  the  centre  of  the  dam,  and  looked  cau- 
tiously around  to  see  that  no  one  observed  him.  Patty 
saw  him  stoop  and  place  the  can  deep  down  in  the 
hole  he  had  dug.  The  waves  from  the  reservoir  were 
beating  up  a.  tiny  surf  round  about  him.  He  rose  and 
uncoiled  the  fuse,  and  extended  it  along  the  top  of  the 
wall  for  some  distance.  He  poured  some  powder  from 
a  flask  around  the  end,  and  struck  a  light  in  the  midst 
of  it ;  there  was  a  small  flash  and  some  slight  smoke, 
and  then  it  suddenly  dawned  on  the  two  watchers  what 
Jacob's  proceedings  meant.  Patty  expected  an  imme- 
diate explosion,  but  Timmins  knew  better.  He  knew 
now  that  Jacob  meant  to  burst  the  dam,  and  he  fled 
like  the  wind  down  the  mill-stairs  and  away  through 
the  Dale,  shouting  a  warning  to  the  people  as  he  fled. 

"  The  dam's  burst !"  he  cried.  "  Fly  for  your  lives, 
the  dam's  burst ! " 

The  inhabitants  of  Lauterdale  had  often  heard  of 
such  catastrophes  in  other  districts,  and  were  not  with- 
out apprehension  that  one  day  it  might  befall  them- 
selves, as  it  was  generally  suspected  that  the  high 
structure    in   the   Brightmoor   Yalley    was   not   over 
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strong  for  the  weight  of  water  behind  it.  Those  who 
were  nearest  and  heard  Timmins  cry,  and  yet  saw  no 
flood  following  him,  stood  and  stared,  believing  him  to 
be  mad ;  still  he  sped  on  to  the  closely-crammed  cot- 
tages in  the  valley  below,  shouting  and  gesticulating 
as  he  ran.  It  was  a  strict  holiday  at  the  works,  and 
they  were  silent  and  empty.  Many  of  the  men  were 
down  by  the  Severn  side,  and  others  out  on  the  hills 
with  their  wives  and  children.  Timmins  ran  a  good 
mile  in  ten  minutes  before  his  breath  and  strength 
failed  him,  and  yet  no  unusual  flood  was  seen  in  the 
Lauter.  He  gaspingly  told  the  men  who  crowded 
round  him  what  they  were  shortly  to  expect,  and  fifty 
swift  runners  took  up  the  tale  and  carried  the  tidings 
onward  amidst  the  crowded  cottages,  from  which  the 
people  came  rushing  out,  some  bearing  their  children 
and  valuables  in  their  arms,  others  the  old  and  feeble 
on  their  backs,  and  all  struggling  manfully  up  the 
sides  of  the  valley  to  a  place  of  safety  on  higher 
ground. 

It  is  marvellous  how  the  news  of  apprehended  dis- 
aster, such  as  this  was,  flies  faster  than  a  racehorse 
— like  a  wave  of  sound.  When  the  great  dam  above 
Sheffield  burst  some  years  ago,  a  single  horseman 
headed  the  moving  wall  of  waters  for  an  hour,  rousing 
up  the  people  along  one  side  of  the  river  to  fly  for 
their  lives.  In  twenty  minutes  the  news  had  reached 
the  foot  of  the  Dale,  a  distance  of  two  miles,  and  it 
was  more  than  thirty  from  the  time  when  Timmins 
burst  out  of  the  mill  before  the  raging  flood  was  upon 
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tliem,  and  by  ttiat  time  nearly  all  wlio  were  in  danger 
had  escaped. 

This  delay  was  not  altogether  due  to  the  time  neces- 
sary for  the  waters  to  reach  the  lower  part  of  the 
valley.  The  fuse  was  a  long  one,  and  would  in  any 
case  take  ten  minutes  before  the  fire  could  reach  the 
large  charge  of  powder  in  the  can. 

Jacob  evidently  knew  this  very  well,  and  had  accu- 
rately ascertained  the  time  which  would  be  sufficient 
to  enable  him  to  escape  to  a  place  of  safety.  He  walked 
deliberately  to  the  sluices,  and  ascended  the  pathway 
to  the  garden  gate,  from  whence  he  looked  back  to  see 
the  result  of  his  handiwork.  He  stood,  watch  in  hand, 
observing  the  smoke  of  the  burning  fuse ;  but  as  the 
time  ran  out  his  quick  ear  detected  the  growing  swell 
of  excited  voices  in  the  distance,  and  then  he  knew 
that  he  had  been  watched.  Ten  minutes — eleven — 
twelve — fifteen  had  passed,  and  still  no  explosion  ! 
He  feared  the  fuse  had  become  damp  and  hung  fire.  It 
seemed  to  him  an  age  to  wait.  He  looked  across  the 
valley  and  saw  some  persons  running  up  a  footpath  at 
the  other  side.  He  dashed  madly  down  the  path  at 
his  own  side,  and  back  to  the  dam,  across  which  he 
sped  rapidly  to  the  centre,  and  seized  the  fuse,  which 
he  attempted  to  drag  out  of  the  neck  of  the  vessel 
below.  It  is  probable  the  fire  was  smouldering  at  the 
spot  where  the  fuse  was  compressed,  and  that  it  gave 
out  its  sparks  on  being  shaken.  Fuses  are  often  un- 
certain in  time,  and  the  uncertainty  of  this  one  proved 
the   salvation  of  the    lives  of  hundreds   of  innocent 
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people.  Patty  saw  her  husband  stand  erect  for  a 
second  with  the  cord  in  his  hand  ;  then  there  came  a 
great  sheet  of  flame,  followed  by  a  deafening  report. 
He  was  hurled  ten  feet  into  the  air  above  the  dam, 
which  opened  beneath  his  feet  in  a  yawning  chasm, 
through  which  the  hissing  water  poured  madly  down 
like  a  fluid  avalanche,  sweeping  all  before  it.  Full 
against  the  mill  came  the  wide  breast  of  waters, 
tossing  a  foaming  crest  on  high  as  the  flood  surged  up 
to  the  very  roof.  Patty  seemed  rooted  to  the  spot 
where  she  stood,  her  eyes  distended  wide,  and  hands 
clasped  in  mute  agony,  as  she  saw  the  ruin  her  hus- 
band had  wrought.  The  boiling  waves  lapped  fiercely 
round  the  mill  in  two  mad  currents,  and  closed  to- 
gether again  on  the  farther  side.  Then  there  was  a 
great  crash  as  the  windows  burst  in,  and  in  an  instant 
the  mill  was  gone,  its  timbers  tossing  like  broken 
reeds  on  the  broad  river  which  swept  over  the  road 
below,  rushed  seething  through  the  Dale  Pool,  and 
dashed  onward  against  the  strong  walls  of  the  new 
works. 

Jediah  Field  sat  in  the  bay  window  of  the  library 
that  New-year's  afternoon,  reading  from  one  of  his 
favourite  books  in  the  language  of  the  most  favoured 
people,  which  was  always  his  resort  in  time  of  trouble. 
He  was  full  of  quiet  joy  at  the  news  which  Mr.  Dixon 
had  just  brought  from  Esther's  room,  and  full  of  gra- 
titude also  to  every  one  of  those  who  waited  on  his 
darling  niece.     He  had  been  in  great  mental  distress  for 
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several  days,  and  could  neither  eat  nor  sleep.  Now 
there  was  good  hope  of  Esther's  recovery,  and  he  was 
very  happy.  He  called  to  Robert  Forster  to  bring 
him  some  book  of  reference,  and  whilst  the  youth  was 
in  search  of  it  he  laid  down  the  large  volume  he  had 
been  reading,  and  looked  out  on  the  landscape. 

There  stood  the  mill,  and  the  long,  dark,  weed-covered 
dam  which  hindered  his  view  up  the  Brightmoor 
valley,  and  prevented  the  extension  of  the  railway. 
How  often  had  he  wished  to  see  both  these  obstruc- 
tions down,  and  how  much  their  existence  as  eyesores 
and  landmarks  of  the  boundary  of  his  property  in  that 
direction  had  marred  his  enjoyment  of  the  scene,  and 
embittered  his  quarrel  with  Jacob  Grimshaw.  But 
just  now  he  felt  the  bitterness  was  melting  away,  and 
deemed  the  mill  a  very  harmless  object.  All  his  troubles 
and  anxieties  seemed  small  and  worthless  as  compared 
with  the  prospect  of  the  loss  and  grief  which  Esther's 
death  would  have  been.  He  thought  of  Edward 
Maltby's  kindly  interference  in  this  quarrel  of  his,  and 
feared  he  had  not  met  it  in  the  right  spirit.  He  had  a 
dim  notion  at  times  that  Jacob  Grimshaw  really  had 
more  than  a  fanciful  grievance,  and  now,  whilst  his 
heart  was  a  little  softened,  he  decided  he  would  make 
an  effort  to  put  an  end  to  it.  The  wheels  which  drove 
the  machinery  of  the  old  works  were  not  now  of 
such  consequence,  as  the  new  steam-engines  would 
render  them  comparatively  useless.  He  would  order 
the  sluices  which  kept  up  the  level  of  the  water  in  the 
Dale  Pool  to  be  lowered  to-morrow,  and  so  prevent  in 
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the  future  tlie  *'  backwater,"  wMcli  had  been  Jacob's 
chief  cause  of  complaint.  Then  he  would  take  the  bull 
by  the  horns,  and  call  on  this  wretched  miller,  and 
tender  him  the  right  hand  of  fellowship.  If  it  were 
declined,  the  quarrel  would  rest  solely  with  his  oppo- 
nent, and  his  own  conscience  would,  be  clear. 

He  had  arrived  at  this  resolution  when  Eobert  Field 
brought  him  the  book  he  required. 

"Robert,"  he  said,  looking  kindly  in  his  young 
friend's  face,  "  thou  seemest  very  happy  to  hear  this 
good  news  of  Esther." 

"  I  am  very  happy  indeed,  Mr.  Field.  She  has 
become  dear  to  me  as  a  sister — especially  so  since  I 
lost  my  own.  This  house  would  be  sad  enough  with- 
out her." 

"  Truly,"  said  Jediah,  taking  the  youth's  hand 
instead  of  the  book.  "  And  we  should  miss  thee  also. 
I  learn  thou  art  to  enter  the  workshops  to-morrow, 
and  I  know  thou  hast  decided  rightly.  I  have  often 
had  cause  to  lament  my  ignorance  of  the  practical 
part  of  our  business.  But  I  wish  thou  wouldst  still 
make  this  house  thy  home,  and  continue  to  reside  with 
us.  It  will  do  thee  good  to  spend  thy  evenings  in  the 
library." 

"  You  are  very  kind,  Mr.  Field,  and  I  am  deeply 
grateful ;  but  I  must  ask  my  father's  consent." 

"  1  have  obtained  it  already,  and  that  of  thy  mother 
also,"  said  Jediah. 

"Then  I  shall  stay  with  pleasure,"  replied  the 
youth.     "  I  am  very  happy  here." 
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''Very  good,"  said  Jediah.  ''It  pleaseth.  me  to 
hear  thee  say  so." 

"  Those  are  grand  works,"  he  added  after  a  little 
pause,  pointing  to  the  new  buildings.  "  Thy  father  is 
the  ablest  man  I  ever  knew." 

"  Yes,  it  is  a  splendid  concern,  and  my  father  is  very 
clever ;  but  he  often  loses  sight  of  some  things  in  his 
eagerness  to  push  the  business  in  hand.  It  will  take 
a  vast  number  of  skilled  men  to  work  that  concern,  and 
I  do  not  see  where  they  are  to  live." 

"  There  are  many  cottages  in  the  Dale,"  said  Jediah. 

"  There  are  not  many  good  ones,"  replied  Robert, 
"  and  none  fit  for  men  who  can  use  the  tools  you  have 
purchased.  They  will  be  discontented  and  restless, 
and  diseases  such  as  this  which  has  attacked  Esther 
will  always  be  rife  in  those  crowded  hovels  near  the 
river.  You  cannot  expect  a  man  to  work  cheerfully 
who  has  a  child  dying  or  dead  at  home." 

"I  never  thought  of  that,"  said  Mr.  Field  with 
seriousness  ;  "  but  it  seemeth  to  me  to  be  too  true. 
What  wouldst  thou  recommend  me  to  do." 

"  Build  them  better  cottages  on  the  hillside,  and 
pull  down  the  old  ones." 

"  It  will  spoil  the  green  look  of  the  Dale  slopes,'' 
said  Jediah. 

"  I  think  not,"  answered  Eobert  Forster,  "  if  the 
houses  are  neat  and  detached,  with  little  gardens  round 
about  them." 

Mr.  Field  mused  for  a  moment,  and  looked  keenly 
at  the  earnest  face  of  the  young  lad  before  him. 
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"Thou  hast  this  thing  much  at  heart,"  he  said. 

"  Yes.  Ever  since  I  read  your  nephew's  paper  on 
the  subject  I  have  thought  about  it,  and  since  Esther's 
illness  I  have  determined  to  speak  to  you." 

"Couldst  thou  plan  these  cottages  ?  "  inquired  Jediah. 

"  Oh  yes,  I  could,  Mr.  Field — and  should  be  glad  to 
submit  models  of  them,"  replied  the  youth  eagerly. 

''Then  do  so,"  said  Jediah.  "I  will  have  them 
built." 

He  turned  to  look  out  of  the  window  again,  and 
started  to  his  feet. 

"  Look  there,  Eobert ! "  he  cried  in  alarm.  "What 
is  that?" 

The  view  up  the  Brightmoor  valley  was  opened  up. 
The  mill  and  the  dam  were  gone,  but  a  waste  of  turbid 
waters  was  rushing  wildly  through  the  works,  which 
were  almost  invisible. 

There  was  no  necessity  to  pull  down  the  old  cottages 
now.     Most  of  them  were  whelmed  beneath  the  flood. 


It  was  my  lot  to  stand  amidst  a  mournful  fright- 
ened crowd  of  people  above  the  bridge  at  Sheffield, 
looking  on  at  the  destruction  wrought  by  a  terrible 
ilood,  when  the  great  dam  of  the  Bradfield  Reservoir 
burst  suddenly  in  the  night,  and  launched  the  waters 
of  an  inland  lake  full  on  that  busy,  smoky  town,  so 
femed  for  the  envenomed  bitterness  of  its  everlasting 
contest  between  capital  and  labour.  Later  on,  when 
the  waters  had  spent  their  strength,  I  traversed  the 
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course  of  the  flood  for  fourteen  miles  up  tlie  valley  of 
the  Don  to  the  source  of  the  mischief,  pondering  at 
each  step  on  the  wreck  and  ruin  aroim.d,  and  wondering 
at  the  mighty  force  which  had  played  such  fantastic 
devilry  with  ponderous  masses  of  machinery  and  great 
blocks  of  stone,  which  lay  twisted,  tangled,  or  shattered 
along  the  dry  bed  of  the  river,  varied  here  and  there  by 
the  still  sadder  spectacle  of  some  ghastly  victim,  crushed 
out  of  human  shape,  torn  by  shingle,  and  sodden  with 
turbid  water.  I  am  therefore  better  able  to  realize  the 
condition  of  the  Lauterdale  valley,  and  the  state  of  the 
works  as  they  appeared  on  the  morning  after  the 
flood,  and  to  give  fuller  credit  to  details  of  the  catas- 
trophe told  to  me  by  eye-witnesses,  making  due  allow- 
ance for  the  reduced  scale  of  the  calamity. 

******* 

Xext  morning  Jediah  Field  and  Mr.  Forster  stood 
together,  midst  the  ruins  of  the  new  works,  up  to  their 
knees  in  slimy  mud,  grimly  contemplating  the  result 
of  Jacob  Grimshaw's  deadly  work.  The  strong  walls 
had  resisted  the  shock  of  the  fierce  current,  but  the 
windows  and  doors  were  all  gone.  Iron  pillars  were 
bent  or  overthrown  in  many  places,  and  the  floors  they 
supported  had  fallen  in,  dragging  down  with  them 
into  the  wreck  beneath  long  lines  of  polished  shafting, 
and  breaking  and  twisting  the  costly  bearings  and 
pulleys.  Over  the  splendid  engines,  lathes,  and  plan- 
ing machines  was  spread  a  thick  coat  of  dark  mud, 
mixed  with  coarse  sand  and  rubbish,  in  some  places  a 
foot  deep.     The  wood  pavements  and  tramways  were 
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torn  up  and  undermined  in  several  places,  and  the 
lighter  tools  and  materials  were  huddled  in  confused 
heaps,  covered  with  filth  and  slime.  Along  the 
whitewashed  walls  high  up  ran  a  dark  line,  show- 
ing the  height  to  which  the  muddy  waters  had 
reached. 

"  He  was  a  fiend  incarnate,"  said  Jediah  Field  to 
his  manager,  as  he  surveyed  the  ruin  around  him. 

"  He  was  a  frantic  madman,  and  he  has  deservedly 
lost  his  life,"  added  Mr.  Forster. 

"  Have  they  found  his  body  yet  ?  "  inquired  Jediah, 
with  a  grim  feeling  that  he  would  like  to  look  once 
more  on  the  face  of  his  dead  enemy. 

''  It  was  discovered,  jammed  in  with  a  lot  of  ma- 
chinery, in  the  abutments  of  the  bridge  this  morning. 
But  you  would  scarcely  recognise  it.  They  haven't 
got  him  out  yet." 

"  How  many  of  our  men  have  sufiered  ?"  inquired 
the  master. 

''  They  have  all  sufi'ered  more  or  less,  or  will  suffer," 
replied  the  manager,  looking  round  on  the  injured  ma- 
chinery. "I  believe,"  he  continued,  *^ there  are  not 
more  than  half-a-dozen  persons  drowned.  A  little 
boy  of  Nat  Beardmore's  was  swept  off*  the  bridge  into 
the  Severn,  but  was  saved  in  a  floating  tub." 

''  I  know  the  little  boy,"  said  Jediah  with  evident 
interest.     "  He  used  to  walk  about  with  Perks." 

"Perks  was  probably  the  principal  cause  of  this 
wretched  business,"  said  Mr.  Forster.  "  Jacob  Grim- 
shaw  was  never  right  in  his  mind  since  the  night  on 
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wMcli  lie  was  injured  on  the  bridge,  and  now  he  lies 
dead  beneath  the  spot  where  the  strife  began/' 

"  It  began  a  long  time  before  that,  in  the  lifetime  of 
his  father,"  said  Mr.  Field.  "The  mischief  has 
always  been  in  his  mind,  since  the  old  miller  laid  the 
seeds  of  it  on  his  deathbed." 

"  Let  us  hope  it  is  ended  now  for  ever,"  said  the 
manager. 

"Amen,"  said  Jediah  solemnly,  raising  his  broad- 
brimmed  hat. 

"  "What  are  we  to  do  now  ? "  asked  Mr.  Forster, 
when  they  had  completed  their  survey. 

"  Put  it  all  to  rights  again  as  speedily  as  thou 
canst,"  replied  the  indomitable  little  ironmaster. 

"  Yery  good,"  said  Mr.  Forster  cheerfully.  "I 
hope  to  start  the  works  again  in  three  or  four  months, 
if  you  don't  mind  the  expense." 

"AYe  can't  help  the  expense^  How  much  will  it 
cost?" 

"  Probably  ten  thousand  pounds ;  but  there  is  no 
estimating  correctly  until  we  get  this  muck  out,  and 
see  the  tools." 

"  Get  it  out  at  once,"  said  Jediah  briskly  ;  and  then 
they  walked  through  the  Dale  to  see  the  devastation 
lower  down. 

The  long  rows  of  small  cottages,  which  were  situated 
parallel  and  close  to  the  margin  of  the  little  river, 
were  all  gone,  and  many  of  those  higher  up  were  much 
injured.  In  some  cases  the  front  walls  had  been  washed 
away,  exposing  the  miserable  tenements  within.     The 
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people  were  actively  searching  amidst  tlie  ruins  and 
the  mud  for  such,  articles  of  clothing  and  furniture  as 
might  be  found.  Many  of  the  men  were  busy  form- 
ing huts  of  the  mud  itself,  whilst  their  wives  and 
children  stood  about,  weeping  and  shivering  in  the 
cold.  Fortunately  there  was  no  rain,  and  those  who 
had  dwelling-places  left  were  glad  to  offer  shelter  to 
the  weakest  of  the  little  children,  and  to  cook  food  for 
the  homeless.  There  were  some  unfortunates  who  had 
lost  members  of  their  families,  as  well  as  their  homes, 
and  were  groping  for  them  in  the  masses  of  debris 
about  the  piers  of  the  bridges,  whilst  over  everything, 
like  a  dark  pall,  lay  a  film  of  black  slime  and  ooze, 
ecoured  out  of  the  depths  of  the  two  pools  by  the 
torrent. 

Edward  Maltby  and  Mr.  Dixon  came  up  and  joined 
Mr.  Field,  who  was  sickening  at  the  sight. 

"  It  will  be  needful  to  get  the  people  housed  in  some 
way  before  night,''  said  the  doctor. 

"  They  must  sleep  three  or  four  in  a  bed  for  a 
while,"  said  Mr.  Field,  looking  up  at  the  cottages 
which  stood  on  higher  ground. 

"  Most  of  them  do  that  already.  Yery  few  of  the 
men  have  more  than  two  beds,  and  scarcely  room  for 
one." 

"  Yerily,"  said  Mr.  Field  in  astonishment,  as  if  this 
fact  had  only  just  come  to  his  knowledge.  Probably 
he  had  never  been  inside  one  of  his  workmen's  cottages 
in  his  life.  "  What  is  to  be  done,  friend  Forster  ?  " 
he  inquired,  turning  to  his  usual  mentor. 
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"  "We  must  make  some  shift  to  house  them  in  the 
old  works  for  a  time.  They  are  comparatively  un- 
injured/' replied  the  manager.  "My  son  Robert  is 
making  arrangements,  and  James  has  gone  to  Severn- 
bridge  to  buy  straw  for  bedding.  Fortunately,  we 
have  food  enough  for  a  day  or  two,  which  was  intended 
for  the  "dinner.'* 

At  this  moment  some  women  who  were  in  great 
tribulation  descried  Mr.  Field,  and  made  at  him  open- 
mouthed  with  wailing  and  complaint.  He  would 
sooner  face  all  the  men  in  his  employ  in  a  state  of 
wrath  than  half-a-dozen  of  their  womenkind  in  tears  ; 
so  he  turned  round  and  rapidly  beat  a  retreat,  taking 
hold  of  the  arm  of  the  Rector  as  some  protection 
whilst  he  fled. 

"  The  people  are  very  excited,  Mr.  Field,"  said 
Edward  Maltby  apologetically.  "  Let  us  go  into  my 
mother's  house,  and  consider  what  is  best  to  be  done." 

Jediah  was  glad  to  take  refuge  in  any  port  to  escape 
the  storm,  and  was  soon  ensconced  in  Mrs.  Maltby' s 
parlour  with  the  Rector.  Rose  Cottage  had  not  been 
invaded  by  the  flood ;  but  Patty  was  in  one  of  the 
rooms  up-stairs,  having  fled  to  her  mother's  arms  for 
refuge  in  her  distress.  The  poor  thing  had  not  yet 
been  able  to  realise  the  dread  reality  of  the  scene  she 
had  recently  witnessed,  which  still  appeared  to  her  to 
be  a  ghastly  dream. 

Mrs.  Maltby  soon  appeared,  with  evidence  of  ner- 
vous anxiety  in  her  manner,  being  in  doubt  as  to  the 
object  of  the  visit. 
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"  I  am  glad  to  find  thy  house  has  escaped  in  this 
terrible  disaster,  Sarah,"  said  Mr.  Field. 

"  Oh  yes,"  said  the  little  widow  with  considerable 
tremor  in  her  voice,  and  plucking  at  the  hem  of  her 
black  silk  apron,  "  we  have  been  mercifully  preserved  ; 
but  two  of  my  boats  have  been  sunk  at  the  wharf,  and 
I  don't  know  how  it  is  with  those  down  the  river. 
They  are  heavily  laden  with  wheat." 

"  Never  mind  the  wheat,  mother,"  said  the  Rector : 
"  the  mill  and  the  miller  are  both  gone.  Can  you  do 
anything  to  house  and  feed  the  people  whom  he  has 
left  homeless  ?  " 

"  Pm  sure  I  don't  know,"  said  Mrs.  Maltby  doubt- 
fully. *'  There  is  the  loft  over  the  stables  full  of  hay, 
and  one  of  the  stores  empty,  and  a  good  deal  of  provi- 
sions in  the  other.  Only  I  should  like  to  take  in  none 
but  those  who  are  in  the  Society.  My  goods  will  be  at 
their  mercy." 

"  Oh  yes,  you  can  have  all  the  Methodists,  mother," 
said  the  Kector,  with  a  little  bitterness  in  his  tone. 
"  Charity  begins  at  home,"  he  added  cynically.  *'  Take 
I^at  Beardmore,  and  Mrs.  Perks  and  her  sister  to  begin 
with.     They  will  keep  the  rest  in  hot  water." 

"  I  don't  want  any  of  the  Perkses,"  said  Mrs. 
Maltby,  shedding  a  few  tears  and  sobbing.  *'  It's  very 
unfeeling,  Edward,  to  mention  them,  when  your  sister 
is  in  the  house  with  a  broken  heart." 

^'  How  is  thy  daughter,  Sarah  ? "  inquired  Mr. 
Field,  deeming  it  well  to  interpose. 

''  How  can  she  be,  Mr.    Field,  with  the  property 
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which  her  good  father  bought  and  made  for  her  all  in 
rnins,  and  her  husband  dead  ?  Js'ot  that  he  is  much 
loss.  I  was  always  against  yoking  with  unbelievers ; 
and  Jacob  was  never  converted,  though  he  sat  under 
the  ^^ord  so  many  years." 

"He  is  at  rest,  mother,"  said  the  Rector  gently. 
"  Let  us  say  nothing  but  what  is  good  of  the  dead." 

Jediah  Field  rose  to  leave,  and  took  Mrs.  Maltby's 
hand. 

'*I  thank  thee  for  thy  promised  help,  Sarah,"  he 
said  with  some  emotion.  "  Tell  thy  good  daughter 
that  although  her  husband  was  mine  enemy  I  will  be 
her  friend  all  my  life,  if  she  will  accept  of  my  friend- 
ship." 

"  Oh,  Mr.  Field,"  said  the  poor  woman,  breaking 
down  altogether  in  a  flood  of  tears,  ''  if  you  had  only 
said  something  like  that  to  Jacob  long  ago,  all  this 
would  never  have  come  to  pass." 

Jediah  Field  walked  back  to  the  Dale  House  pon- 
dering on  Mrs.  Maltby's  words.  He  had  received  a 
great  lesson,  and  was  beginning  to  feel  that  there  were 
things  in  heaven  and  earth  he  had  not  dreamt  of  in  his 
narrow  philosophy. 

Next  morning  he  was  up  before  daylight,  and  went  in 
search  of  Robert  Forster,  whom  he  found  at  work  in  his 
bedroom  by  candlelight,  very  busy  with  some  drawings. 
The  youth  had  worked  hard  all  the  day  previous  to 
arrange  some  sort  of  accommodation  in  the  lofts  and 
stores  of  the  old  works  for  the  wretched  people  who 
were  in  need  of  shelter,  and  he  had  sat  up  all  night  to 
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plan  the  new  cottages  wMcli  Mr.  Field  had  promised  to 
build.  It  was  well  known  that  once  Jediah  promised 
anything,  great  or  small,  the  fulfilment  of  his  promise 
was  a  matter  of  certainty  ;  but  Robert  Forster  was 
one  of  those  who  understood  the  value  of  time  and 
opportunity,  and  he  deemed  it  wise,  now  that  the  iron- 
master's heart  was  touched,  to  avail  himself  of  the 
newly  awakened  feeling. 

^'  Thou  art  an  early  riser,  Robert,"  said  Jediah,  as 
he  entered  the  room.  ^'Whj^"  he  continued  with 
surprise,  looking  at  the  bed,  "thou  hast  never  been  to 


"I  wanted  to  finish  these  drawings,"  said  Robert. 

"  Didst  thou  do  all  this  in  one  night  ?  "  slid  Mr. 
Field,  as  he  sat  down  to  examine  the  plans. 

"  I  have  had  it  all  in  my  head  for  a  long  time,  and 
it  was  not  difficult  to  put  on  paper,"  was  the  reply. 

"  Yerily  !  "  said  Jediah  in  admiration.  "  Please  to 
explain  thy  plans  to  me." 

Robert  Forster  eagerly  explained  his  designs  for 
improved  workmen's  cottages.  He  pointed  out  that  he 
had  provided  three  bedrooms  at  least  in  the  smallest, 
that  there  were  roomy,  tile-paved  kitchens,  to  be  used 
as  living-rooms,  and  little  wash-houses  attached  with 
coppers  and  covered  water-cisterns.  There  was  a  space 
for  a  flower-garden  in  front,  and  a  space  behind  for 
vegetables ;  and,  above  all,  he  showed  that  sanitary 
conveniences  Avere  carefully  considered,  and  a  general 
system  of  drains  arranged  with  forethought. 

"It    is    very   nice,    my    young   friend,"    said  Mr. 
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Field  at  lengtli.  ''But  it  seems  to  me  the  men  will 
not  know  what  to  do  with  all  this  accommodation. 
They  will  take  in  lodgers  in  thy  spare  bedrooms,  and 
turn  thy  wash-houses  into  pigsties.  Hast  thou  consi- 
dered the  cost  of  these  dwellings,  and  the  rents  which 
must  be  paid  to  yield  some  reasonable  interest  on  the 
outlay  ?  " 

"  I  hope  the  men  will  learn  to  value  and  to  use  the 
means  of  comfort  and  decency  provided  for  them," 
replied  Robert.  "  If  not,  we  must  teach  them,  and 
make  such  stringent  rules  as  will  prevent  them  from 
taking  in  lodgers.  And  as  to  the  wash-houses,  I 
w^ould  absolutely  prohibit  pigs  altogether,  and  limit 
the  number  of  dogs.  As  to  a  return  on  the  outlay,  you 
must  look  for  interest  more  in  the  improved  condition 
and  character  of  the  people  and  the  absence  of  disease. 
They  will  be  happier  and  better  men,  and  will  do  more 
work  when  the}^  are  cheerful  and  contented.  Besides, 
they  will  remain  here  at  less  wages  than  they  can 
obtain  elsewhere." 

"Truly,"  said  Tediah,  "thou  hast  evidently  studied 
the  question  in  all  its  bearings.  Let  us  go  out  and 
select  sites  for  these  cottages." 

He  rose,  and  went  out  of  the  room  to  make  some 
inquiry  about  Esther,  and  being  informed  that  she  had 
slept  quietly  all  night,  he  returned  again  to  find  Robert 
Forster  ready  to  accompany  him. 

They  set  out  together  in  the  cold  grey  twilight 
of  the  winter  morning,  and  paused  an  instant  on  the 
margin  of  the  Dale  Pool,  which  was  almost  empty,  as 
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the  flood  had  carried  away  the  sluices,  and  dredged  out 
the  mud  and  slime  down  to  the  original  bottom  of 
hard  gravel.  In  the  centre  lay  the  great  iron  water- 
wheel  of  the  mill  on  its  side.  It  was  about  fifty  feet  in 
diameter,  and  weighed  as  many  tons,  but  had  been 
lifted  out  of  its  bearings,  and  trundled  like  a  hoop  by 
the  torrent  to  its  present  resting-place.  Beyond  ap- 
peared the  ruined  bridge  upon  which  so  many  of  the 
incidents  in  this  story  have  been  enacted.  It  was  now 
covered  with  rubbish  and  broken  machinery,  beneath 
which  lay  the  mangled  body  of  the  unfortunate  miller, 
with  a  millstone  across  his  disfigured  face.  As  yet  the 
people  were  too  busy  with  their  own  affairs  to  take  the 
trouble  of  extricating  the  corpse.  Down  the  dry  margin 
of  the  Dale  Pool  ran  little  runnels  of  black  sewage  from 
the  drains  around.  Eobert  Forster  pointed  to  them, 
and  said — 

"  That  ought  not  to  be.  It  is  so  much  useful  mate- 
rial running  to  waste  and  creating  pestilence." 

Jediah  Field  turned  away  in  disgust,  and  proceeded 
to  a  dry,  sunny  slope,  with  a  south  aspect,  half-way 
up  on  the  side  of  the  valley. 

"  We  can  build  a  hundred  cottages  here,"  he  said, 
"  and  another  lot  at  the  opposite  side.  Where  shall 
we  take  the  drainage  to  ?  " 

"  Let  us  take  it  away  to  yonder  flat  meadow  land  by 
the  river,  and  utilize  it,"  replied  Robert  Forster.  '^  The 
Lauter  should  be  as  pure  down  here  as  it  is  at  Lawley." 

"  Yery  good,"  said  Jediah.  "  I  leave  this  work 
in  thy  hands  ;  only  let  it  be  well  done." 
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Mr.  Field  returned  with.  Eobert  Forster  to  an  early- 
breakfast  with,  a  good  appetite  and  in  better  spirits. 
He  had  made  up  his  mind  to  do  all  in  his  power  to 
improve  the  condition  of  his  workpeople.  He  had 
taken  the  terrible  lessons  he  had  received  to  beart,  and 
was  a  decided  convert  to  the  teaching  of  humanity  in 
its  highest  sense.  All  would  now  be  well  if  the  work- 
men would  second  the  efforts  of  the  master,  and  forget 
old  grievances  in  the  prospect  of  a  better  time  to  come. 


CHAPTER  LII, 

THE  STRIKE. 

"  Our  enemies  have  fallen.     They  struck  ; 
"With  their  own  blows  they  hurt  themselves,  nor  knew 
There  dwelt  an  iron  nature  in  the  grain  ; 
The  glittering  axe  was  broken  in  their  arms, 
Their  arms  were  shattered  to  the  shoulderblades." 

Tennyson. 

O  EVEN  years  have  passed  away  since  the  great  flood 
at  Lauterdale.  The  traces  of  its  terrible  havoc 
have  been  obliterated  ;  the  foundations  of  Jacob 
Grimshaw's  mill  have  been  dug  up  and  carted  away ; 
the  site  has  been  levelled  and  turfed  over ;  the  grass 
grows  green  on  the  spot  where  once  stood  the  stone 
piers  which  carried  the  bearings  of  the  great  water- 
wheel.  It  is  green  also  on  Jacob  Grimshaw's  nameless 
grave.  They  have  buried  him  privately  in  a  remote 
corner  of  the  churchyard,  apart  from  the  graves  of 
other  men,  and  no  stone  or  cross  has  been  erected  to 
mark  the  spot. 

A  sad  woman  in  deep  mourning,  with  a  pretty  girl 
by  her  side  in  a  dark  dress,  are  seen  now  and  then 
standing  by  the  grassy  hillock  which  sinks  slowly  into 
the  earth  as  the  years  pass  on :  soon  it  will  be  level 
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with  the  surface,  and  the  unhappy  miller  will  be  almost 
forgotten  by  all,  save  by  his  wife  and  daughter,  who 
try  to  think  of  him  as  he  was  at  his  best.  Patty  has 
worn  her  widow's  cap  for  seven  years,  but  her  mother 
insists  that  it  shall  be  worn  no  more.  Mrs.  Maltby 
still  wears  her  own,  but  she  says  there  is  a  difference 
in  her  case,  and  Patty  submits  with  tears. 

Mrs.  Maltby  has  been  singularly  anxious  that  her 
daughter  should  lay  aside  the  cap  and  the  last  remnant 
of  her  mourning.  She  says  it  gives  her  pain  to  see  it 
any  longer,  that  it  is  not  good  for  Lizzie  to  be  con- 
tinually reminded  of  her  father's  fate,  and  tends  to 
general  lowness  of  spirits. 

Patty  and  her  daughter  have  resided  at  Rose  Cottage 
ever  since  the  flood ;  she  has  surrendered  the  lease  of 
the  mill  and  the  cottage  to  Mr.  Field,  but  declined  to 
receive  anything  for  the  surrender ;  she  knew  that  her 
husband  had  dealt  a  heavy  blow  to  the  works  by  his 
last  terrible  act,  and  caused  a  loss  of  many  thousands 
of  pounds,  and  therefore  she  placed  the  lease  in  the 
new  landlord's  hands  as  the  only  compensation  in  her 
power.  It  was  practically  worth  very  little  when  the 
mill  was  destroyed,  but  if  it  had  been  worth  a  large 
sum  Mrs.  Grimshaw  would  have  given  it  up  all  the 
same.  She  is  now  dependent  on  her  mother  altogether, 
and  perhaps  on  that  account,  and  for  her  daughter's 
sake,  she  puts  off  her  mourning  and  tries  to  look 
cheerful  and  happy  as  of  old. 

Mrs.  Maltby  says  that  "  Patty  looks  ten  years 
younger"   when  she  appears  again  in  her  hair;   and 
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the  good  old  lady  writes  a  long  letter  to  a  special 
correspondent  in  Australia,  and  tells  liim  so,  at  the 
same  time  inviting  him  to  return  and  pay  her  a 
visit  at  Lauterdale.  She  does  not  mention  this  invita- 
tion of  hers  to  Patty,  but  she  looks  at  her  daughter's 
comely  face  vrith  a  new  interest,  and  praises  her  eyes 
and  hair,  and  sighs,  and  says  she  herself  is  growing 
old,  and  feels  sad  at  the  thought  of  the  loneliness  there 
will  be  in  the  cottage  when  she  is  gone. 

Mrs.  Maltby  talks  also  of  retiring  from  business. 
The  carrying  trade  on  the  river  is  not  what  it  used  to 
be  before  the  railway  was  completed  from  Brightmoor 
to  the  Dale,  and  connected  with  the  new  works.  The 
line  passes  through  the  bed  of  the  old  millpond,  and 
emerges  into  the  valley  of  the  Lauter  through  the  gap 
which  Jacob  Grimshaw  had  blown  open  in  the  dam. 
It  spans  the  Dale  Pool  by  a  great  Adaduct,  and  then 
branches  out  into  many  sidings  in  the  works.  The 
completion  of  the  railway  gave  a  great  impetus  to  the 
business,  and  the  amount  of  manufactured  iron  now 
turned  out  is  over  ten  times  the  amount  formerly  sent 
by  river. 

In  less  than  a  year  after  the  flood  the  new  works 
were  in  full  swing.  The  damaged  engines  and  ma- 
chinery were  restored ;  new  branches  of  manufacture 
were  developed ;  the  rapid  extension  of  the  railway 
system  throughout  England,  and  the  enormous  demand 
for  railway  plant  and  materials,  caused  an  influx  of 
orders  which  taxed  the  energy  and  ability  of  the 
m.anager  to  keep  pace  with.     It  was  found  impossible 
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to  do  business  on  so  vast  a  scale  in  the  old  fashion  by 
cash  payments ;  long  credit  was  frequently  required 
by  the  railway  companies  and  contractors,  and  Jediah 
Field  was  at  length  obliged  to  abandon  the  strict  rule 
of  his  forefathers,  and  to  receive  bills  of  exchange  for 
large  amounts,  at  long  dates,  in  payment  for  the  goods 
he  supplied.  In  general  he  required  that  these  bills 
should  be  secured  by  the  deposit  of  shares  or  debentures, 
and  finding  that  these  securities  accumulated  on  his 
hands,  and  were  not  always  negotiable,  he  was  at  length 
obliged  to  obtain  advances  thereon  from  the  Bank  of 
England  in  London,  where  his  credit  stood  high. 

Mr.  Field  had  paid  the  whole  of  Esther's  fortune 
into  the  hands  of  her  trustees,  and  it  had  been  in- 
vested in  Government  stock.  He  had  expended  vast 
sums  on  the  erection  of  the  new  works  and  their  subse- 
quent restoration,  and  he  had  paid  a  hundred  thousand 
pounds  for  the  new  estate,  upon  which  he  had  recently 
succeeded  in  finding  coal  at  a  greater  depth  than  he 
expected,  involving  a  further  heavy  outlay  in  deep 
pits  and  machinery.  For  six  years  he  had  gone  on 
with  this  large  outla}^,  and  had  felt  no  inconvenience 
or  anxiety,  but  in  the  seventh  year  Josiah  Morris  had 
reported  that  the  engagements  of  the  firm  would  ne- 
cessitate an  apjDlication  to  the  Old  Lady  in  Thread- 
needle  Street  for  assistance.  The  application  was  made 
and  readily  responded  to.  Mr.  Field  was  at  liberty 
to  draw  for  half  a  million,  if  he  desired  to  do  so.  His 
anxiety  on  the  score  of  finances  ceased  at  once.  He 
entered  into  fresh  contracts  and  larger  engagements ; 
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but  wlien  it  was  known  that  lie  had  done  so,  a  new 
source  of  trouble  and  anxietj  appeared  in  the  shape  of 
difficulties  with  his  workmen,  which  ultimately  resulted 
in  a  great  "  strike/' 

For  some  time  past  there  had  been  serious  disputes 
between  the  men  and  the  manager.  Mr.  Forster  had 
racently  framed  new  rules  for  the  government  of  the 
works — rules  which  were  reasonable  and  just  in  them- 
selves, but  which  involved  considerable  changes  in 
old-established  customs.  A  large  number  of  the  men 
determined  to  resist  these  changes.  Mr.  Forster  de- 
cided on  coercing  them  into  submission,  and  declined 
to  discuss  the  matter  with  a  committee  of  the  malcon- 
tents. Jediah  Field  approved  of  his  manager's  course 
of  action,  and  supported  him  throughout  in  everything. 
Just  then  the  men  thought  it  a  good  opportunity  to 
try  conclusions  with  their  sturdy  employer.  A  majority 
of  them  struck  work  without  notice,  and  soon  after 
compelled  those  who  remained  behind  to  follow  their 
example.  They  had  no  grievance  about  wages,  having 
recently  obtained  an  advance,  which  was  reasonable 
in  the  active  state  of  the  iron  trade  then  existing, 
but  they  refused  to  submit  to  the  stringent  code  of 
workshop  rules  prepared  by  Mr.  Forster,  and  denied 
the  necessity  for  any  such  regulations. 

The  works  had  been  closed  for  six  months,  and  great 
distress  was  known  to  exist  amongst  the  workmen  and 
their  families.  For  a  time  they  had  received  support 
from  the  various  *'  trades'  unions  "  of  the  country,  and  had 
eaten  the  bread  of  idleness.    The  contest  was  looked  on 
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by  the  affiliated  societies  of  tlie  northern  and  midland 
counties  as  one  of  vital  importance.  The  "  amalgamated 
engineers,"  whose  head-quarters  were  at  Manchester, 
strained  every  nerve,  and  spent  the  last  shilling  of 
long-accumulated  funds,  to  support  their  brethren  in 
resisting  the  Quaker  ironmaster.  The  moulders  and 
pattern-makers  of  Birmingham  and  E-otherham  com- 
bined to  strengthen  the  hands  of  their  friends  by  the 
Severnside.  The  grinders  and  tool-makers  of  Sheffield, 
although  their  funds  were  low  in  consequence  of  a 
drawn  battle  they  had  recently  fought  with  their  own 
masters,  made  special  calls  on  the  members  of  their 
craft  to  aid  in  resisting  the  edicts  of  Jediah  Field  and 
the  stern  rules  laid  down  by  his  despotic  manager. 

It  was  well  known  that  it  was  no  ordinary  struggle 
for  supremacy.  Mr.  Field's  laws  were  like  those  of 
the  Modes  and  Persians,  and  Mr.  Forster  was  a  man 
of  iron  will  and  determined  purpose.  Every  effort  was 
made  to  sunder  them  in  the  battle,  but  they  stood 
shoulder  to  shoulder  like  the  "  great  twin  brethren," 
and  opposed  a  firm  front  to  their  enemies  outside  the 
gate.  The  men  had  offered  to  go  in  and  resume  work 
under  the  new  rules,  if  Mr.  Field  would  appoint 
another  manager.  He  had  replied  that  he  would 
prefer  to  burn  down  the  works,  and  an  intimation  had 
been  sent  to  him  that  he  would  probably  be  saved  the 
trouble. 

The  newspapers  throughout  the  country  took  up  the 
quarrel  with  eager  haste.  The  radical  journals  circu- 
lating amongst  the  lower  orders  sided  with  the  men,  of 
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course,  and  poured  invectives  on  the  liead  of  tlie  obsti- 
nate employer.  Those  whicli  were  highly  conserva- 
tive, and  had  only  rich  people  for  readers,  wrote  long 
leaders  to  show  that,  "  once  for  all,  the  organized  inso- 
lence of  the  working  classes  must  be  checked,"  and 
spoke  of  Mr.  Field  as  "  deserving  well  of  his  country 
for  his  spirited  resistance."  The  mild  Whigs  of  litera- 
ture, and  the  clerical  papers,  deplored  in  lugubrious 
tones  the  insane  character  of  the  contest,  and  the 
dreadful  distress  which  existed  in  the  workmen's 
homes ;  whilst  all  the  time  neither  Radicals,  Whigs, 
or  Tories,  nor  the  writers  in  the  Latter-day  RevileVy 
who  were  supposed  to  know  everything  under  the  sun, 
understood  in  the  least  what  the  strike  was  about. 

At  the  end  of  four  months  the  subscriptions  from 
other  districts  began  to  fall  off,  and  before  the  strike 
had  entered  on  the  sixth  month  they  ceased  altogether. 
The  men  who  had  no  savings  to  fall  back  on  had 
hitherto  eked  out  a  living  by  parting  with  their 
clothes  and  furniture.  They  had  sworn  they  would 
*'  clemm  to  death"  sooner  than  go  in  and  submit,  and 
had  threatened  with  death  or  w^orse  the  weaker  spirits 
who  were  for  yielding  at  an  early  date ;  but  with 
hungry  women  and  starving  children  round  about 
their  fireless  hearths,  things  began  to  assume  a  serious 
aspect,  and  submission  was  first  whispered  about,  and 
then  openly  discussed  as  a  necessary  evil.  Some  of  the 
leaders,  who  had  saved  a  little  money,  and  could  still 
purchase  provisions,  were  determined  to  resist  to  the 
last.     They  knew  Mr.  Field  had  large  contracts  on 
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hand,  and  calculated  lie  would  be  mulcted  in  heavy 
penalties  if  lie  did  not  fulfil  them.  They  did  not 
know  that  he  had  actually  transferred  the  heaviest  of 
his  contracts  to  other  manufacturers  at  great  loss,  and 
paid  large  sums  to  be  released  from  the  remainder. 
His  credit  stood  high,  and  he  had  the  resources  of  the 
banking  business  at  his  back.  Jediah  Field  was  no 
ordinary  man  to  cope  with,  and  the  greater  part  of  the 
workmen  saw  at  length  that  the  battle  was  lost,  and 
wisely  decided  to  make  terms  with  the  victor.  There 
were  desperate  men,  however,  amongst  the  workmen  of 
Lauterdale,  who  could  look  on  and  see  their  children 
die  from  hunger  or  perish  with  cold  before  their  eyes, 
sooner  than  yield  at  the  last  gasp.  They  were  in  a 
minority,  it  is  true,  but  they  determined  to  coerce  the 
majority,  and  to  do  so  by  unlawful  means  if  needful. 

The  "  strike  "  entered  on  a  new  phase,  and  assumed 
the  aspect  of  a  siege.  A  number  of  the  men  went  in 
and  resumed  work  with  sullen  discontent  on  their  faces, 
and  a  smaller  number  stood  daily  at  the  gates,  and 
threatened  those  who  entered  with  fierce  threats  of 
vengeance.  Hitherto  no  blow  had  been  struck.  The 
people  were  a  law-abiding  people,  dreading  the  punish- 
ments inevitably  inflicted  on  those  who  broke  the 
peace  and  resorted  to  personal  violence,  as  Perks  had 
done ;  but  wordy  intimidation  and  recrimination,  such 
as  went  on  daily  outside  the  works,  invariably  ends  in 
blows.  A  miserable  wretch  in  the  crowd  outside  the 
gates,  hurled  a  glass  bottle  over  the  heads  of  others  who 
screened  him,   and  struck  one  of  the  foremen  as  he 
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passed  in,  wounding  him  severely  in  the  head.  For 
the  first  time  in  his  life  Jediah  Field  exercised  his 
magisterial  functions,  and  issued  a  warrant  for  the 
arrest  of  the  offender,  who  was  known  and  recognised. 

Next  morning,  when  the  crowd  of  angry  men  as- 
sembled as  usual  to  hoot  and  jeer  at  those  who  went  in 
under  the  yoke,  Mr.  Forster  came  out,  followed  by  a 
single  policeman,  and  walking  boldly  through  the 
midst  of  the  throng,  laid  hands  on  the  cowardly  rascal, 
and  dragged  him  inside  the  gates  by  the  collar.  The 
men  were  so  astounded  at  this  bold  act  on  the  part  of 
the  manager,  that  they  made  no  resistance.  In  half 
an  hour  after  they  saw  their  criminal  associate  marched 
down  to  the  police-station  at  Severnbridge  with  hand- 
cuffs on  his  wrists,  and  later  on  it  was  known  that  he 
had  been  transmitted  to  a  prison  to  abide  his  trial  for 
the  outrage. 

That  night  a  vessel  filled  with  gunpowder  was 
thrown  through  one  of  the  windows  of  Mr.  Forster' s 
house,  with  a  live  fuse  attached.  It  exploded  im- 
mediately and  shattered  all  the  furniture  in  the 
room,  which  was  well  known  to  be  the  one  in 
which  the  manager  generally  sat  alone  at  work  until  a 
late  hour  every  night.  Fortunately  he  had  gone  up 
to  see  Mr.  Field  at  the  Dale  House,  and  the  room  was 
empty,  so  that  no  one  was  injured. 

Hitherto  Mr.  Field  had  not  put  forth  all  his  strength, 
or  exercised  his  legal  power  as  landlord  of  the  new 
cottages  he  had  built  in  the  Dale,  or  of  the  older 
tenements  that  had  escaped  the  flood,  which  he  had 
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improved  and  repaired.  He  liad  not  even  demanded 
rent  from  the  malcontents.  The  rents  were  always 
deducted  from  the  weekly  pay,  and  when  no  pajmients 
were  made  during  the  "  strike  "  they  remained  in  abe}"- 
ance.  On  the  day  after  the  last  outrage  he  issued 
"  notices  to  quit,"  and  caused  them  to  be  served  at  the 
home  of  every  man  who  had  not  gone  m  to  work.  About 
four  hundred  of  the  men  received  this  form  of  warning, 
and  knew  well  it  would  be  followed  up  by  ejectment. 
Jediah  Field  did  nothing  by  halves,  and  never  threat- 
ened where  he  did  not  mean  to  fulfil  his  threats.  Con- 
sternation reigned  throughout  the  valley,  and  horror 
seized  on  the  women,  who  foresaw  the  terrible  result  of 
the  *' strike"  in  the  forced  exile  of  their  husbands  and 
the  abandonment  of  their  homes.  They  assembled  in 
an  excited  crowd  and  swarmed  up  to  the  Dale  House, 
only  to  find  the  gates  shut  in  their  faces,  and  strict 
orders  issued  that  no  one  should  be  allowed  to  pass. 
Then  they  turned  away  in  grief  and  went  on  to  the 
Rectory  to  beg  that  Edward  Maltby  would  interpose. 
It  was  known  that  he  possessed  great  influence  with 
Mr.  Field,  although  the  ironmaster  was  not  one  of 
his  communion,  and  had  never  been  inside  the  walls  of 
the  church. 

Hitherto  the  Rector  had  refrained  from  all  inter- 
ference in  the  dispute.  He  was  a  cool,  cautious  man, 
reserved  in  character,  and  careful  not  to  commit  him- 
self to  opinions  on  any  subject  he  had  not  fully  inves- 
tigated. He  knew  very  little  about  the  works,  although 
he  had  lived  so  long  in  the  neighbourhood.     He  knew 
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the  workmen  who  belonged  to  his  own  congregation, 
and  visited  their  families.  He  preached  sound  doctrine 
from  his  pulpit  with  an  elaborate,  studied  eloquence, 
fitted  for  the  comprehension  of  reading  and  thinking 
men  and  women,  but  often  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
bulk  of  his  hearers.  He  did  his  best  to  raise  the 
standard  of  education  amongst  the  children,  and  was 
diligent  in  the  culture  of  his  own  sons  and  daughters, 
who  were  models  to  be  copied  by  the  rest  afar  oflP.  In 
fact,  he  did  all  that  lay  in  his  power  to  awaken  the 
mind  and  conscience  of  his  hearers ;  but,  as  a  rule,  he 
failed  to  reach  their  hearts.  He  was  a  man  of  studious 
habits  and  polished  manner,  cultivating  refined  tastes 
and  the  society  of  men  of  similar  ideas,  and  as  such 
Jediah  Field  liked  and  respected  him.  Moreover,  he 
was  Esther's  uncle  and  guardian,  and  faithfully  dis- 
charged his  trust,  teaching  her  in  religious  matters  as 
he  taught  his  own  children,  and  loving  her  almost 
equally  as  well.  And  thus,  with  a  common  object  of 
afiection,  he  became  the  intimate  and  valued  friend  of 
the  ironmaster. 

The  Dissenting  ministers  of  almost  every  denomina- 
tion threw  themselves  headlong  into  the  quarrel  from 
the  very  first.  They  never  stopped  to  inquire  into  the 
rights  of  the  matter.  They  said  Jediah  Field  was  a  rich 
man,  and  it  was  hard  for  rich  men  to  enter  into  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  ;  the  workmen  were  poor  men,  and 
if  not  actually  laid  at  his  gate  full  of  sores,  stood  there 
daily  very  Mmgry,  refusing  to  w^ork  because  of  the 
hard  taskmaster  set  over  them,  whose  little  finger  was 
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heavier  than  his  master's  loins.  Therefore  they  sided 
with  the  men  on  strike,  and  compared  Jediah  to  Pha- 
raoh Xecho,  and  his  manager  to  that  wicked  Reho- 
boam  against  whose  tyranny  the  Israelites  rebelled. 
They  did  much  mischief  in  this  way  from  misplaced 
sympathy,  fomenting  semi- sentimental  grievances,  and 
re-echoing  one-sided  statements  with  interest. 

The  training  of  Dissenting  ministers  at  that  period 
was  very  defective.  It  is  much  better  nowadays, 
since  the  sects  have  built  and  endowed  denominational 
colleges,  although  some  of  the  rampant  orators  of  the 
old  school  still  survive  in  the  Black  Country,  like  fire- 
brands amongst  the  dry  stubble,  full  of  glowing  zeal,  but 
sadly  wanting  in  discretion. 

At  the  time  of  which  I  write,  young  men  whose 
fathers  were  engaged  in  some  manual  occupation,  and 
whose  youthful  surroundings  were  the  hard,  crude  facts 
of  a  hand-to-mouth  existence,  suddenly  came  under 
the  exciting  influence  of  a  local  "revival,"  imagined 
they  had  a  call  to  the  work  of  preaching,  and  rushed 
into  the  ministry  with  an  imperfect  education  and  a 
stock  set  of  phrases.  They  looked  on  the  race  of 
masters  as  necessarily  antagonistic  to  the  working 
man,  and  preached  at  the  former  "as  men  binding 
heavj^  burdens  on  the  people  grievous  to  be  borne," 
and  to  the  latter  "  as  workmen  needing  not  to  be 
ashamed" — although  some  of  them  had  hurled  glass 
bottles  at  their  employer's  agents. 

With  such  men  it  was  impossible  for  the  Rector  to 
coalesce.     Indeed,  any  attempt  at  mutual  co-operation 
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for  good  would  have  been  looked  on  with  suspicion. 
"  Had  he  not  already  drawn  away  many  of  the  weaker 
brethren  ?  Therefore  he  must  be  a  wolf  in  sheep's 
clothing  ;  moreover,  a  wolf  connected  by  marriage  with 
the  autocrat  of  the  Dale  works,  housed  at  his  expense, 
and  paid  a  stipend  six  times  greater  than  that  of  the 
chosen  vessels  whose  business  it  was  to  minister  to  the 
poor  and  the  oppressed."  In  one  thing  the  Methodists 
especially  triumphed  over  the  Rector.  His  mother 
was  still  a  staunch  member  of  the  ''  Society,"  and,  Kke 
many  others  in  the  sect,  deemed  it  sinful  to  attend 
the  services  in  the  church.  This  was  a  source  of 
grief  to  him,  against  which  he  had  a  slight  set-off  in 
the  presence  of  his  sister  and  her  daughter  amongst 
his  hearers. 

Patty  had  totallj^  abandoned  the  Wesleyans  ever 
since  the  death  of  her  husband.  On  Sundays  she  always 
walked  up  the  Dale  with  her  mother  to  a  point  where 
the  road  diverged.  There  they  parted,  and  went  separate 
ways — Mrs.  Maltby  going  sturdily  on  to  the  chapel, 
and  the  widow  of  Jacob  Grimshaw,  with  her  pretty 
daughter  by  her  side,  climbing  slowly  up  the  hill 
and  gliding  quietly  through  the  vestry  porch  into  her 
seat  behind  the  Rector's  pew.  In  one  thing  only  had 
Mrs.  Maltby  fallen  off  a  little.  She  no  longer  gave 
*'  breakfast  meetings,"  and  seldom  invited  the  ministers 
to  her  house,  finding  that  when  she  did  so  the  Rector's 
visits  were  fewer  and  farther  between;  but  she  took 
good  care  to  make  it  up  to  the  pastors  of  the  flock  in  a 
more  substantial  form,  and  so  was  pardoned  for  her 
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slight  backsliding,  inasmucli  as  slie  refused  to  bow  the 
knee  in  the  house  of  Rimmon. 

The  Rector  was  at  first  reluctant  to  interfere  between 
Mr.  Field  and  his  workmen  ;  but  when  the  distressed 
wives  of  the  latter  assailed  his  own  wife  and  daughters 
with  tears  of  anguish,  and  won  them  over  to  their 
cause,  he  gave  way,  and  set  out  to  the  Dale  House  on  his 
mission  of  peace.  His  first  object  was  to  arrive  at  the 
facts  of  the  case  before  he  ventured  on  any  suggestion  to 
either  side.  He  sought  out  Josiah  Morris,  whose  duties 
were  chiefly  confined  to  the  book-keeping  and  banking 
department  of  the  business,  and  stated  his  object. 

"I  would  advise  thee  to  speak  with  Robert  Forster," 
said  Josiah.  "  He  is  at  the  works,  and  directs  one 
of  the  departments,  where  the  most  skilled  men  are 
employed.  We  have  not  had  much  trouble  with  his 
'  hands,'  although  they  went  out  with  the  rest,  in  obe- 
dience to  the  call  of  their  leaders  ;  most  of  them  have 
now  returned,  and  admit  they  have  nothing  to  com- 
plain of  as  regards  his  management.  He  seems  to 
possess  the  confidence  of  the  men,  and  has  a  wise  head 
on  young  shoulders." 

The  Rector  set  out  at  once  for  the  new  works,  and 
was  directed  to  a  large  lofty  building  in  which  steam 
engines  and  machinery  of  every  kind  were  con- 
structed. Along  the  walls  beneath  the  windows  were 
ranged  turning-lathes  of  various  sizes.  Some  huge 
ones  revolving  slowly  on  their  centres,  with  weighty 
masses  of  iron  clamped  firmly  to  wide  discs,-  ground 
their  burdens  against  the  point  of  a  steel  tool  held  in 
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the  grip  of  a  "  self-acting  slide-rest/'  whilst  little 
curls  of  iron  rolled  up  and  spun  away  into  the  air  as 
the  machine  moved  steadily  on  at  its  almost  noiseless 
work.  Farther  on  there  were  lighter  lathes  running 
at  greater  speed,  some  operating  on  bars  of  steel  and 
iron  intended  for  the  pistons  and  *'  connecting-rods  "  of 
engines,  others  on  brass  tubes  and  valves  required  for 
the  pumps  in  use  in  the  coal-mines.  In  the  centre  of 
the  building  stood  a  number  of  great  iron  tables  with 
long  grooves  in  their  upper  surfaces,  on  which  were 
bolted  pieces  of  machinery  undergoing  the  process  of 
planing.  The  tables  moved  forward  beneath  a  cross- 
beam full  of  screws  and  cranks,  and  carried  their 
burdens  steadily  against  the  edge  of  a  steel  chisel 
which  ploughed  a  tiny  furrow  in  the  surface  from  one 
end  to  the  other ;  then  the  chisel  jumped  up  and  faced 
about  to  repeat  the  cut  as  the  machine  rolled  back 
again.  In  other  places  were  "  shaping  "  and  "  drilling 
machines,'^  and  strange  tools  which  nibbled  away 
grooves  out  of  iron  castings  in  a  lively  rabbit-like 
fashion.  In  one  corner  was  sunk  a  vast  pit,  in  which 
stood  on  end  a  great  cylinder,  several  yards  across,  in- 
tended for  a  "  blowing  engine.'^  In  its  centre  was  a 
round  isolated  bar  as  thick  as  a  man's  body,  which 
turned  with  an  almost  imperceptible  motion,  whilst 
deep  down  in  the  cylinder  were  steel  cutters  slowly 
eating  away  the  inner  surface  with  a  groaning  noise, 
and  rendering  it  fit  to  receive  the  huge  piston  which 
would  one  day  drive  a  *'  hot  blast "  like  a  hurricane 
through  the  heart  of  some  mighty  furnace. 
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Above  these  busy  machines  ran  long  lines  of  polished 
shafting,  mounted  with  smooth  revolving  "drums," 
which  were  connected  with  the  machines  below  by- 
endless  leather  bands. 

There  was  nothing  which  could  strictly  be  called 
noise,  no  jar  or  blow  to  disturb  the  nerves  of  the 
curious  on-looker,  but  a  merry  thrum  and  whirr,  inter- 
mingled with  an  occasional  click  as  the  lap  of  a 
*'  driving-band  "  passed  round  a  polished  cone.  There  is 
music,  and  fine  music  too,  in  the  hum  of  a  noble  set 
of  self-acting  tools  in  motion,  and  to  men  who  are 
gifted  with  a  taste  for  mechanics  there  is  a  silent  joy  in 
witnessing  their  work.  The  Rector  was  not  so  gifted  : 
he  had  no  taste  for  mechanical  pursuits,  and  to  his 
unpractised  eye  the  movements  and  work  of  one 
machine  were  identical  with  those  of  its  neighbour. 
To  him  they  were  all  bright  iron  things  in  motion, 
driven  by  some  unseen  agency  and  watched  by  grave 
workmen,  with  whose  grievances,  if  any,  his  present 
business  lay.  He  moved  on  quickly  through  the  great 
workshop  in  search  of  the  young  man  who  directed  and 
controlled  the  whole,  and  found  him  at  length  standing, 
thoughtful  and  silent,  before  a  large  '^  steam  hammer" 
which  was  being  built  up  from  floor  to  ceiling,  and  on 
whose  vast  skeleton  a  number  of  the  men  were  en- 
gaged, dwarfed  to  the  size  of  pigmies  by  the  colossal 
iron  giant  whose  frame  they  were  setting  up. 

The  Eector  stood  aside  and  looked  on  with  interest  as 
Robert  Forster  issued  his  orders,  referring  occasionally 
to  a  drawing  in  his  hand.     The  young  foreman  of  the 
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"  turning-sliop,"  clad  in  his  working  clotlies,  was  a 
very  different-looking  individual  from  the  pale  slender 
youth  whom  we  saw  in  the  library  of  the  Dale  House 
seven  years  ago.  He  was  now  a  strong,  well-propor- 
tioned man,  rather  over  the  middle  height,  with  a 
slight  curling  beard  and  brown  moustache.  He  had  a 
lofty,  well-formed  forehead,  and  a  grave,  thoughtful 
expression  in  his  face  and  eyes,  which  made  him  appear 
somewhat  older  than  he  really  was.  He  wore  a  fez- 
like cap  on  his  head,  and  a  blue  serge  blouse  over  his 
body,  secured  at  the  waist  with  a  leather  belt. 

The  Rector  had  never  before  seen  him  in  his  present 
dress :  he  merely  knew  him  as  one  of  those  who  regu- 
larly attended  church  on  Sundays  in  the  ordinary  garb 
of  a  respectable  young  Englishman.  He  had  met  him 
occasionally  in  the  library  at  the  Dale  House  in  the 
evenings,  and  heard  a  good  deal  about  him  from  Jediah 
Field,  who  always  spoke  of  him  as  a  young  man  of 
studious  habits  and  great  ability.  Now  he  looked  at 
him  divested  of  all  artificial  surroundings,  at  his  every- 
day work,  in  the  midst  of  his  men,  and  recognised  no 
ordinary  combination  of  physical  and  mental  qualities 
beneath  the  plain  apparel  of  a  mechanic. 

When  Robert  Forster  spoke  it  was  in  clear  and  per- 
fect English,  without  any  trace  of  working  men's  slang 
or  peculiarity  of  accent.  He  issued  his  orders  in  a 
firm,  decided  tone,  like  that  of  a  man  requiring  prompt 
obedience,  but  never  hastily  or  in  anger,  although 
some  of  the  men  seemed  puzzled  by  the  complications 
of  the  new  machine,  which  was  the  first  of  its  kind 
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constructed  at  Lauterdale.  Some  others  of  a  smaller 
size  had  been  imported,  and  were  in  their  places  in  a 
large  iron-roofed  shed  specially  erected  for  their  re- 
ception, but  as  yet  none  of  them  had  been  put  to  work, 
and  the  men  whose  duty  it  was  to  work  them  had 
declined  to  do  so.  They  had  been  supported  in  their 
refusal  by  the  great  majority  of  the  "  hands,"  and  hence 
arose  one  of  the  causes  of  the  strike. 

Presently,  as  the  Rector  looked  on,  a  workman  de- 
scended one  of  the  ladders  and  reported  that  some  part 
of  the  iron  gearing  aloft  would  not  go  into  its  place, 
being  over  the  exact  dimension  required.  Robert 
Forster  mounted  the  ladder  and  looked  at  the  cause  of 
difl&culty  ;  then  he  took  a  hammer  and  chisel,  and  set 
to  work  himself  to  reduce  the  refractory  casting.  The 
Rector  wondered  as  he  witnessed  the  steady  blows  de- 
livered from  a  strong  arm  on  a  minute  point  from  the 
unsteady  position  afforded  by  the  ladder.  The  young 
man  who  struck  had  not  learned  that  telling  blow  in  a 
day :  he  had  worked  his  way  steadily  up  from  the 
fitting-bench  to  the  position  he  now  held,  ascending 
step  by  step  during  seven  years  of  hard  work,  as  he 
had  just  now  ascended  the  ladder  to  its  topmost  rung. 
When  he  had  removed  the  obstruction  he  ordered  the 
casting  to  be  swung  round  again,  which  was  done  by  a 
greafc  crane  to  which  it  was  suspended,  and  now  it  went 
home  to  its  place. 

Robert  Forster  descended  the  ladder  and  turned  with 
a  smile  to  the  man  who  had  given  up  the  job. 

"  You  see  it  didn't  want  much,  after  all,"  he  said 
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pleasantly.      "  Now,  my  men,  the  machine  is  perfect ; 
take  it  clown  carefully  and  remove  it  to  its  place.'' 

Then  he  looked  round  and  saw  the  Rector,  and  saluted 
him.  "  I  am  glad  to  see  you  here,"  he  said.  "  Are  you 
come  to  preach  peace  amongst  us  ?  I  can't  offer  you  my 
hand,  you  see  ;  it's  rather  black  and  greasy  just  now." 

"  Give  it  me  all  the  same,"  said  the  Rector,  laughing. 
"  It  does  a  man  good  to  feel  that  biceps  of  yours,"  he 
added,  as  he  ran  his  fingers  over  Robert  Forster's  arm. 
"  I  used  to  pull  a  good  stroke  at  Oxford,  but  I  never 
saw  a  man  of  the  eight  who  could  strike  such  blows  as 
I  saw  you  give  up  there." 

*'  The  parson  be  goin'  to  'ave  a  round  wi'  Mr.  Robert," 
said  one  of  the  men,  with  a  funny  wink. 

"  Then  I  reckon  he'll  get  the  worst  on't,"  replied 
another. 

And  then  they  set  to  work  with  cheerfulness  to  take 
down  the  great  ^'  steam  hammer." 

Robert  Forster  took  the  Rector  into  his  office,  which 
was  a  glazed  enclosure  at  one  end  of  the  workshop, 
from  which  he  could  overlook  the  whole  of  the  men 
outside.  Drawings  of  machinery  were  scattered  about 
the  tables,  and  draughtsmen  were  busy  with  others. 
Several  clerks  were  engaged  at  high  desks,  working  at 
the  accounts  connected  with  this  department  of  the 
business.  Silence  and  order  reigned  everywhere.  The 
young  foreman  entered  a  small  private  room  at  one 
end,  followed  by  the  Rector,  who  saw  that  it  was  fitted 
as  a  dressing-room,  with  a  large  bath  at  one  side  and 
a  lavatory  in  a  corner. 
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"  You  will  want  to  wash  your  hands  after  contact 
with  mine,  and  you  will  find  all  you  require  there/* 
said  Robert,  pointing  to  the  lavatory. 

"  No,"  replied  the  Rector,  "  I  shall  take  my  soiled 
paw  home  with  me  as  it  is,  in  evidence  that  I  have 
really  been  inside  the  works.  I  suppose,''  he  added, 
"  this  little  snuggery  of  yours  accounts  for  your  very 
decent  appearance  at  the  Dale  House  in  the  evenings  ?" 

"  Well,  yes.  You  know  what  a  very  tidy  man 
Mr.  Field  is,  and  how  he  cultivates  extreme  neatness 
in  his  own  person.  I  am  afraid  he  would  turn  me  out 
of  doors  if  I  brought  even  the  smell  of  the  works  into 
the  librar}^,  and  so  I  leave  it  all  behind  me  here  in  my 
working  clothes,  with  the  aid  of  yonder  bath.  I  wish 
the  workmen  could  do  the  same,  if  only  once  a  week  : 
it  would  make  them  look  more  cheerful." 

"  What  is  their  great  grievance  just  now  ?"  inquired 
the  Rector. 

"  It  began  about  these  new  rules  framed  by  my  father 
about  a  year  ago,"  said  Robert,  pointing  to  a  printed 
card  on  the  wall,  "  and  it  culminated  in  the  refusal  of 
that  unlucky,  blundering  Perks  to  work  the  new 
steam-hammers.  The  men  in  my  shop  had  nothing  to 
complain  of,  but  they  turned  out  with  the  rest  when 
ordered  to  do  so  by  the  '  delegate.'  " 

"  Let  me  see  the  rules."  • 

"  They  are  very  strict,  but  only  reasonable  and  just 
in  a  business  like  this,"  said  Robert,  handing  the  card 
to  the  Rector,  who  carefully  perused  it. 

*'  I  see  nothing  to  object  to  in  these  regulations,"  he 
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said  when  lie  had  finished  reading.  "What  is  done 
with  the  fines  imposed  for  neglect  ?'' 

"They  are  given  to  the  sick  fund ;  but  the  men 
refuse  to  pay  them.  I  was  fined  twice  myself  as  an 
example,  although  Mr.  Field  purposely  detained  me, 
and  I  paid,  of  course.  The  great  difiiculty  we  have 
with  the  men  is  to  obtain  regular  attendance  on  Mon- 
day mornings.  For  a  long  time  our  engines  and 
machinery  stood  half  idle  for  want  of  hands  at  the 
beginning  of  the  week,  and  men  would  frequently 
absent  themselves  in  the  middle  of  some  pressing  job, 
leaving  others  in  a  fix.  Mr.  Field  advanced  the  wages 
of  the  men  who  attended  regularly,  and  fined  those  who 
did  not.  Somehow  the  rules  were  not  well  understood 
at  the  outset  amongst  the  moulders,  who  are  the  most 
irregular  men  we  have.  They  grumbled  and  objected 
for  several  months.  Then  came  the  difiiculty  with 
Perks,  and  they  all  went  out." 

"  Tell  me  how  that  was,"  said  the  Rector. 

It  is  needful  to  state  here  something  about  Job  Perks 
since  the  date  of  his  committal.  At  first  he  was  sullen 
and  dogged,  and  could  with  difiiculty  be  got  to  do  the 
work  required  of  him  in  the  jail.  Then  his  old  friend, 
J^at  Beardmore,  who  had  become  a  local  preacher 
amongst  the  Wesleyans,  visited  him  in  prison  after  the 
death  of  Tom  Grimshaw.  Perks  was  somewhat  softened, 
and  looked  at  the  latter  event  as  a  special  inter- 
position of  Providence  on  his  behalf.  Nat  Beardmore 
prayed  with  him  in  his  cell,  and  left  him  comforted. 
After  this  he  visited  him  again  when  Jacob  Grimshaw 
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lost  Ids  life,  and  told  him  tlie  tale  of  the  flood,  and 
how  his  old  workshop  and  cottage  had  been  swept  away, 
and  of  the  singular  escape  of  the  little  boy  whom  he 
loved.  Perks  was  by  this  time  much  reduced  in 
strength  by  prison  diet,  combined  with  forced  abstinence 
from  drink,  and  hard  labour.  He  wept  like  a  child,  and 
flung  himself  on  his  knees  in  his  cell,  to  thank  Grod 
for  the  mercies  vouchsafed  to  him  in  the  destruction  of 
his  second  enemy  and  the  preservation  of  his  wife  and 
protege  from  the  flood.  He  fancied  his  very  imprison- 
ment was  a  special  mercy,  as  had  he  been  at  Lauter- 
dale,  he  might  have  been  drowned.  He  vowed  a 
solemn  vow  in  the  presence  of  Nat  Beardmore  that  he 
would  thenceforth  drink  nothing  stronger  than  tea,  and 
his  friend  returned  to  Lauterdale  to  rejoice  the  hearts 
of  the  brethren  with  an  account  of  Perks'  "  re- 
awakening." 

When  the  blacksmith  emerged  from  prison  at  the  end 
of  a  year,  he  found  his  old  "  tilt-hammers  "  much  altered 
and  improved,  and  removed  to  a  large  building  erected 
between  the  old  and  the  new  works.  He  also  found 
one  of  the  new  cottages  reserved  for  him  on  the  hill- 
side. Perks  was  an  altered  man,  and  set  to  work  with 
a  will.  For  four  years  he  remained  a  total  abstainer. 
Then  in  an  evil  hour,  after  a  quarrel  with  his  wife  and 
sister,  whose  tongues  were  often  too  many  for  him, 
he  took  to  drink. again,  and  went  back, to  his  old 
courses.  The  result  was  soon  apparent  in  his  work.  It 
fell  off  both  in  quality  and  quantity,  and  Mr.  Forster 
was  soon  down  upon  him.     The  larger  forgings,  such 
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as   piston-rods   and   cranks   of  engines,  had  Htlierto 
been   entrusted   to   Perks,    who   was   the   ablest    and 
strongest  smith  in  the  works.    These  articles  were  made 
of  bundles  of  fine  iron  rods,  welded  together  at  a  white 
heat.     They  could  be  made  to  look  well  on  the  surface, 
and  yet  might  be  seriously  defective  inside,  and  such 
defects  could  only  be   discovered  after   much    subse- 
quent labour  had  been  expended  on  them.      Serious 
flaws  were  found  in  Perks'  forgings.     He  was  remon- 
strated with  in  vain,  and  at  length  the  value  of  the 
lost  labour  and  material  was  deducted  from  his  pay. 
Perks  flew  to  drink  for  consolation,  and  became  incor- 
rigible.    Then  Mr.  Forster  decided  on  introducing  the 
"steam-hammer''  into  the  works.      He  had  specially 
designed  the  great  building,  of  which  Perks  only  occu- 
pied a  corner,  to  receive  a  number  of  "  steam-hammers," 
and  ponderous  shears,  and  saws  for  heavy  ironwork, 
but  on  account  of  the  extra  outlay  caused  by  the  flood, 
the  purchase  of  these  expensive  tools  had.  been  post- 
poned.    Two  moderate-sized  hammers  were  first  ob- 
tained and  erected,  and  then  the  great  leviathan  which 
the  Pector  saw  in  the  "  erecting-shop  "  was  designed 
by  Mr.  Forster,  and  constructed  under  the  charge  of 
Pobert.     Its  great  piled  foundations  alone  cost  over 
two    thousand   pounds,    and    the    machine   would   be 
worth  five  times  that  sum  when  finished.     It  was  cal- 
culated to   give   a   blow   equal  to   a   weight   of  five 
hundred  tons  falling  a  foot,  and  yet  in  skilled  hands  it 
could  crack  a  nut  without  injury  to  the  kernel. 
Mr.  Forster  ofiered  to  teach  Perks  how  to  use  the 
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smaller  "steam-hammers/*  but  Perks  refused  to  liave 
anything  to  do  with  them.  He  insisted  he  could 
do  as  good  forging  with  his  *'tilt"  as  any  ever 
executed  in  England.  He  threw  the  blame  of  his  de- 
fective work  on  the  iron,  on  the  new  furnaces,  on  the 
supposed  improvements  made  in  his  old-fashioned 
machinery  to  prevent  its  fearful  noise,  on  the  manager 
himself,  directly  and  indirectly,  and,  in  fact,  he  could 
not  be  brought  to  reason  in  any  way.  Finally,  Mr, 
Forster  sent  for  two  strange  smiths  from  a  distant 
town  who  were  accustomed  to  ''  steam-hammers."  They 
were  the  first  strange  workmen  ever  imported  into 
Lauterdale,  and  when  they  entered  the  works  Perks 
threw  ofi"  his  apron,  put  on  his  coat,  and  went  out, 
leaving  his  iron  burning  away  in  the  furnace.  Next 
morning  the  men  struck  work  in  all  the  shops,  with 
the  exception  of  a  very  few,  and  four  hundred  of  them 
were  still  out  and  defiant.  This  was  the  story  which 
Robert  Forster  had  to  tell  the  Eector.  It  is  an  oft- 
told  tale  in  many  a  workshop  in  England.  Robert 
concluded  by  saying — 

"  In  my  opinion  Mr.  Field  has  done  a  great  deal  for 
the  workmen  during  the  last  seven  years.  Look  at 
aU  the  new  cottages  he  has  erected.  Look  at  these 
fine  works,  where  no  workman  is  ever  discharged, 
except  for  culpable  neglect  or  confirmed  drunkenness. 
He  feels  he  has  been  treated  with  ingratitude,  and  I 
think  he  has  a  right  to  do  so.  It  has  disheartened 
him,  and  caused  great  loss.  But  for  this  I  had  in- 
tended to  submit  to  him  a  proposal  for  erecting  baths 
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and  wash-houses,  a  cottage  hospital,  and  a  literary 
and  scientific  institute.  The  drawings  and  models  are 
all  there,"  he  said,  pointing  to  a  table ;  "  but  how  can 
I  ask  him  to  do  anything  in  such  a  state  of  things  as 
we  have  gone  through  ?  " 

Robert  Forster  spoke  warmly  and  earnestly,  and 
no  doubt  he  felt  strongly  on  the  subject  of  this 
"  strike/' 

*'  Be  strong  and  of  good  courage,  my  young  friend,'' 
said  the  Rector.  "  Fight  this  good  fight  of  yours 
against  ignorance  and  prejudice  with  weapons  like 
these.     You  will  be  sure  to  conquer  in  the  end." 

The  Rector  pointed  to  the  drawings  and  models  on 
the  table  as  he  spoke,  and  wrung  Robert  Forster's 
hand  again,  although  he  deepened  the  stains  on  his 
own  by  the  honest,  friendly  contact.  As  they  went 
out  side  by  side  through  the  workshop,  Robert  Forster 
laid  his  hand  on  the  great  "  steam-hammer." 

"  We  shall  put  this  fine  fellow  to  work  in  a  week," 
he  said.  "He  will  do  as  much  as  ten  such  men  as 
Perks,  and  do  it  ten  times  better." 

''  Could  you  prove  that  by  actual  experiment  before 
the  eyes  of  the  workmen  ?  "  inquired  the  Rector. 

''Yes,  with  ease,"  was  the  reply.  "I  should  only 
like  to  have  the  chance." 

The  Rector  paused,  and  looked  up  at  the  great 
engine,  now  being  dismantled.  He  thought  he  saw 
his  way  to  a  solution  of  the  difficulty  with  the  men, 
and  remained  silent  for  a  time.  Then  he  pursued  his 
way  to  the  gates. 
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"  One  word  more,"  he  said,  as  they  parted.  "  Do 
not  answer,  if  you  have  any  objection.  The  men 
complain  that  your  father  is  harsh  and  exacting  in  his 
treatment  of  them.  The  rules  I  have  read  are  reason- 
able and  JList,  and  so  are  our  laws  in  this  country  ;  but 
in  the  hands  of  a  severe  judge  both  may  be  overstrained. 
Is  there  any  truth  in  the  complaint  ?  " 

Robert  Forster  paused  for  a  while,  and  there  was  a 
slight  flush  on  his  face  as  he  replied — 

"My  father  is  severe — very  severe  and  strict;  but 
he  does  not  exact  from  others  one  tithe  of  what  he  does 
himself.  He  has  the  interests  of  Mr.  Field  and  the 
prosperity  of  these  works  more  at  heart  than  his  own 
interest.  He  has  been  far  more  severe  with  my 
brother  and  myself  than  with  the  workmen  ;  but  he 
has  always  had  our  welfare  and  theirs  in  view,  and  we 
are  none  the  worse — perhaps  much  the  better — for  his 
severity.  No  man  in  England  has  a  greater  know- 
ledge of  machinery  :  perhaps  he  does  not  understand 
men  so  well.  They  are  a  difficult  problem,  because 
they  are  not  properly  educated,  and  in  general  they 
are  very  obstinate,  ignorant,  and  unreasonable.'' 

The  Rector  went  away  from  the  gates  with  a  feeling 
that  he  had  learned  something  new.  Here  he  had  been 
living  seven  years  at  Lauterdale,  and  yet  never  pene- 
trated into  the  works  before,  or  ventured  to  investigate 
the  subject  of  the  intricate  relations  between  masters 
and  men.  Here  he  was,  a  highly  educated  man,  with 
sufficient  leisure  and  a  certain  acquired  wisdom,  and 
yet  how  little  he  had  done  to  teach  those   workmen 
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and  make  tliem  wiser  !  He  liad  stood  aloof  from  tliem 
in  their  everyday  lives,  or  left  them  to  the  "  delegates" 
or  to  the  Methodist  ministers,  whose  knowledge  he  had 
a  poor  opinion  of,  and  who  he  knew  only  attempted 
religious  teaching,  as  he  did  himself.  It  was  quite 
true  he  did  his  best  with  the  young  in  the  schools,  but 
there  were  great  numbers  of  men  in  Lauterdale  who 
had  acquired  a  mere  smattering  of  education,  to  whom 
an  evening  lecture  or  a  word  of  friendly  counsel  would 
be  a  boon.  He  confessed  to  himself  that  he  had  been 
indolent,  with  a  great  field  of  labour  round  about  him, 
and  blushed  when  he  thought  of  the  active,  intelligent 
young  man  he  had  just  left,  whose  days  were  spent  in 
arduous  labour,  whose  evenings  were  devoted  to  still 
more  arduous  study,  and  who  yet  found  time  to  plan 
hospitals,  and  baths,  and  scientific  institutes  for  the 
good  of  men  who  as  yet  cared  more  for  a  day's  idle- 
ness and  an  extra  allowance  of  beer  to  help  them 
through  it. 

Edward  Maltby  knew  that  the  new  cottages  were 
due  to  Robert  Forster's  efforts  and  personal  influence 
with  Mr.  Field,  and  he  was  ashamed  to  think  of  his 
own  greater  influence,  and  the  small  use  he  had  made 
of  it.  He  decided  that  this  should  not  be  the  case  in 
future.  He  would  make  a  strong  effort  to  break  down 
the  barrier  of  prejudice  and  misunderstanding  between 
the  workmen  and  their  master,  and  prove  to  them  that 
theirs  was  a  common  interest.  Mr.  Field  had  made  a 
bold  move  in  the  right  direction  at  the  eleventh  hour 
in  erecting  the  new  cottages.     He  would  try  to  bring 
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the  men  back  to  meet  him  in  a  right  loyal  spirit  ere 
the  week  ran  out. 

He  went  straight  to  the  cottage  inhabited  by  Perks, 
and  found  the  giant  blacksmith  at  home — moody, 
sullen,  and  wretched.  Perks  had  come  down  very  low 
in  the  world  during  the  last  twelve  months,  since  he 
had  taken  again  to  drink.  He  had  parted  with  the 
best  of  his  furniture,  and  about  his  roomy,  well-built 
cottage  there  was  an  aspect  of  poverty  and  dirt  in 
every  corner.  He  received  the  Pector's  unusual  visit 
with  surliness,  and  pretended  he  could  not  hear  what 
he  said,  which  was  partly  true,  and  that  he  did  not 
understand  the  object  of  the  visit,  which  was  untrue. 

Mrs.  Perks  assailed  the  Pector  with  hard  words,  as 
an  emissary  from  Jediah  Field,  and  drove  him  out  with 
her  shrill  tongue  in  search  of  Nat  Beardmore,  who  was 
singularly  the  most  active  man  in  the  strike,  having 
that  gKbness  of  speech  which  fitted  him  for  the  post  of 
"  committee  man."  He  received  the  visitor  with  a  better 
grace,  but  overwhelmed  him  with  specious  arguments. 
However,  he  consented  to  call  the  men  together  next 
evening  to  meet  the  Pector,  if  Mr.  Field  would  grant 
the  use  of  the  large  new  empty  forge  in  which  to  hold 
the  meeting.  Edward  Maltby  pledged  himself  that 
this  would  be  conceded,  and  then  went  up  to  the  Dale 
House  and  obtained  Mr.  Field's  permission. 

The  Pector  then  sought  out  Pobert  Forster  again,  and 
invited  him  to  his  house  with  the  view  to  "  cramming" 
for  the  address  he  proposed  to  deliver  to  the  men,  and 
the  invitation  was  readily  accepted.     During  an  hour's 
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conference  in  his  own  library,  Edward  Maltby  acquired 
all  the  leading  facts  of  the  case,  and  made  a  practical 
digest  of  the  new  rules,  carefully  noting  the  actual 
necessity  for  each  one  in  the  working  of  the  business. 
Robert  Forster  was  surprised  to  find  in  the  Rector  a 
man  readily  capable  of  grasping  details  such  as  these, 
and  promised  to  attend  the  meeting  to  prompt  him  in 
case  he  should  fall  into  any  error.  When  this  was  settled 
Edward  Maltby  invited  his  clever  informant  into  the 
drawing-room,  where  he  promised  him  some  music. 

Now  the  Rector's  amiable  wife  had  a  particular  pre- 
judice, almost  universal  with  ladies  in  her  time,  and 
still  very  general  in  English  society  :  she  believed  that 
no  man  could  be  a  gentleman  who  was  engaged  in 
mechanical  pursuits.  She  remembered  that  Robert 
Forster  had  worked  at  the  bench,  and  was  then  a  fore- 
man at  the  Dale  Works;  her  husband  had  returned 
home,  for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  with  a  very  dirty 
hand  as  the  result  of  contact  with  his  new  acquaintance, 
and  she  was  inclined  to  bristle  up  a  little  when  the 
Rector  ushered  Robert  into  the  handsomely-furnished 
apartment  where  her  daughters  sat.  She  knew  Robert 
Forster  resided  at  the  Dale  House,  and  stood  high  in 
Mr.  Field's  estimation ;  but  she  had  set  that  down  as 
one  of  Jediah's  idiosyncracies,  and  had  always  depre- 
cated the  acquaintance  with  her  niece,  which  had  been 
the  result  of  this  residence.  She  had  once  or  twice 
hinted  to  Esther  that  it  was  not  exactly  proper,  and 
looked  astonished  when  Esther  spoke  warmly  in  Robert 
Forster's  praise.     The  good  lady  had  even  gone  so  far 
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as  to  speak  to  Mrs.  Somers  on  the  subject,  but  the 
latter  bad  gently  referred  ber  to  Mr.  Field,  and  endorsed 
tbe  good  opinion  of  ber  pupil. 

Mrs.  Edward  Maltby  bad  reason  to  alter  ber  views 
that  evening,  on  finding  tbat  Robert  was  very  well- 
informed,  and  knew  nearly  as  much  about  tbe  tbeory 
of  music  as  tbe  Rector  did.  She  saw  no  trace  of 
tbe  workshop  about  tbe  young  man  now.  He  was 
better  dressed  tban  tbe  new  curate,  and  bad  a  more 
self-possessed  manner ;  be  bad  also  a  manly,  straight- 
forward look  about  him,  and  a  cheerful,  pleasant  way  of 
speaking.  In  half  an  hour  ber  prejudice  disappeared 
altogether,  and  before  the  evening  was  over  she  had 
warmly  seconded  her  husband's  invitation  to  Robert  to 
come  again. 

Tbe  Rector  stood  silently  musing  on  his  own  hearth- 
rug, with  his  back  to  the  fire,  after  Robert  Forster  left. 
His  wife  and  daughters  had  retired,  but  the  former  re- 
turned again  when  she  had  seen  the  olive-branches 
to  rest.  There  were  four  daughters  and  three  sons — 
a  goodly  family,  of  which  two  of  the  eldest  were 
grown-up  girls  of  a  marriageable  age.  They  were 
handsome,  well-educated  girls,  of  whom  their  parents 
were  justly  proud  and  fond.  At  the  same  time  it  was 
a  matter  of  some  little  anxiety  to  both  to  see  them 
well  settled  in  tbe  world,  and  unfortunately  eligible 
young  men,  such  as  would  pass  muster  at  tbe  Rectory, 
were  very  scarce  at  Lauterdale. 

"  He  is  very  nice,"  said  the  Rector's  wife,  as  she  re- 
turned and  took  up  her  work.     "  I  had  no  idea  that  a 
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young  man  wlio  spends  all  his  time  in  tlie  works  could 
be  so  gentlemanly  and  well-informed.'* 

"  He  doesn't  spend  all  his  time  in  the  works/'  said 
the  Rector.  "  You  will  find  him  in  the  library  of  the 
Dale  House  six  evenings  out  of  the  seven." 

"  So  I  have  heard/'  said  the  lady  ;  "  but  I  imagined 
Mr.  Field  kept  him  as  librarian  or  curator,  or  some- 
thing of  that  kind." 

The  Eector  laughed.  "  Mr.  Field  treats  him  more 
like  a  nephew  or  a  son  than  a  librarian/'  he  said.  "  I 
expect  he  will  be  manager  of  the  works  some  day  or 
other,  and  I  know  no  man  more  fitted  for  it." 

"  Is  a  manager's  place  a  good  one?"  inquired  Mrs. 
Edward  Maltby,  diligently  clicking  her  needles. 

"  Mr.  Forster  is  said  to  have  fifteen  hundred  a  year 
and  a  share  in  the  profits,"  replied  the  Rector.  "  Pro- 
bably he  receives  over  two  thousand  a  year ;  and  I've 
no  doubt  he's  worth  it." 

"  Dear  me,"  said  his  wife,  with  surprise,  "  I  had  no 
idea  of  such  a  thing — he  lives  in  such  a  plain  way." 

'*  That's  his  fancy ;  he  has  no  pleasure  in  anything 
but  his  work,  and  I'm  afraid  he  works  seven  days  a 
week,  as  I  seldom  or  never  see  him  at  church." 

"  But  this  young  man  comes  quite  regularly, 
Edward.     I'm  sure  he's  very  good." 

"  I've  no  doubt  whatever  about  it.  He  has  done 
more  practical  good  in  Lauterdale  than  I  have  been 
able  to  do  as  yet ;  but  I'm  going  to  help  him  in  the 
future,  and  I  think  he  can  help  me.  He  has  taught 
me  one  good  lesson  already." 
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"  He  didn't  say  anytHng  about  the  works  or  the 
men  here/'  said  Mrs.  Edward,  not  exactly  reKshing 
the  idea  of  any  one  presuming  to  teach  her  husband ; 
"  one  would  think  he  had  nothing  to  do  with  them/* 
she  added. 

"  He  said  a  great  deal  about  them  in  the  next 
room/'  said  the  Rector,  '*  and  his  head  is  full  of  ideas 
for  the  good  of  both ;  but  I  like  him  all  the  better  for 
having  dropped  the  subject  when  he  came  in  here, 
and  I  hope  he'll  come  here  often." 

The  Rector's  wife  remained  silent  after  this  for  a 
little  while,  but  her  needles  went  all  the  faster.  She 
was  thinking  of  probable  consequences  if  Robert 
Forster  came  very  often  ;  she  remembered  that  he  bad 
stood  up  beside  her  eldest  daughter  at  the  piano  an 
hour  ago,  and  carefully  turned  over  the  music  as  the 
young  lady  sang;  she  was  drawing  mental  compari- 
sons between  Robert  Forster  and  the  mild  young 
curate  recently  imported,  who  had  been  engaged  in 
the  same  way  a  few  evenings  before.  The  comparison 
was  rather  hard  on  the  curate,  who  was  short-sighted 
and  made  stupid  mistakes,  and  was  also  plain-looking ; 
whereas  Robert  Forster  stood  erect  at  his  light  employ- 
ment, and  was  a  remarkably  handsome  young  fellow  ; 
then — tell  it  not  in  Gath  ! — she  began  to  compare  the 
worldly  prospects  of  curates  in  general  with  those  of 
managers  of  works  who  received  fifteen  hundred  a 
year, — which  was  twice  her  husband's  stipend, — with- 
out counting  any  share  in  profits. 

Edward  Maltby  watched  his  silent  spouse  with  some 
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curiosity.  He  liad  not  been  looking  at  those  gentle 
features  for  so  many  years  without  learning,  from  the 
outward  and  visible  signs,  the  inward  and  invisible 
thoughts.  He  broke  the  silence  with  an  observation 
which  startled  the  lady  because  of  its  truth. 

"  You  are  thinking  he  may  fall  in  love  with  Rhoda," 
he  said,  with  a  smile. 

His  wife  looked  up  into  his  eyes,  and  read  in  them 
the  fact  that  he  had  thought  of  the  same  thing  during 
her  short  absence. 

"  Yes,  Edward,"  she  said  honestly,  "  I  was  thinking 
of  our  dear  girl.'^ 

*'  And  of  Robert  Forster,"  said  her  husband, 
laughing. 

"  Yes.'' 

"  And  what  was  the  result  of  your  rumination  ?" 

"  I  like  him,"  she  replied,  with  the  air  of  a  woman 
who  had  made  up  her  mind. 

'^  And  so  do  I,"  said  the  Rector.  "  Rhoda  might  do 
worse  than  take  him,  if  he  should  ever  ask  her  to  do 
so  ;  and  he  could  not  do  better." 

The  Rector's  wife  looked  very  happy:  she  was 
dreaming  a  little  pleasant  waking  dream. 

*'  Do  you  know,  Edward,"  she  said  at  length,  "  I 
have  been  thinking  of  this  young  man  a  good  deal 
lately?" 

"  Before  you  knew  him  ?  "  said  her  husband,  with  a 
little  playful  irony  in  his  voice. 

"  No ;  before  I  had  any  opportunity  of  conversing 
with  him.     I  was  thinking  of  suggesting  to  you,  as 
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Esther's  guardian,  to  speak  to  Mr.  Field ;  now  I  am 
glad  I  did  not." 

"  Whj  ? ''  inquired  the  Eector  with  surprise. 

"  Well,  you  know  Esther  is  no  longer  a  child ;  she 
is  about  the  same  age  as  our  Milly,  who  was  seven- 
teen six  months  ago.  Girls  often  fall  in  love  at 
that  age  without  knowing  it ;  and  this  young  man, 
who  is  really  very  attractive  in  person  and  manner, 
has  been  with  her  constantly  at  the  Dale  House. 
Esther  is  very  beautiful  and  clever.  It  occurred  to 
me  that " 

Edward  Maltby  rose  up  before  his  wife  could  finish 
the  sentence,  and  then  resumed  his  meditative  position 
on  the  hearthrug ;  but  he  looked  more  serious  now, 
and  remained  silent,  with  his  forehead  knit  into  lines 
of  thought. 

"  I  never  dreamt  of  that,"  he  said  at  length. 

"  I  am  sure  you  didn't,"  said  his  wife,  laying  down 
her  work.      ''  It  would  be  simply  ridiculous." 

The  Rector  was  still  silent  and  thoughtful. 

"  I've  always  imagined,"  resumed  the  lady,  "  that 
Esther  should  marry  a  nobleman,  or  some  heir  to  a 
great  estate.  A  lovely  girl,  with  her  large  fortune,  is 
not  easily  met  with." 

"  Jediah  Field  doesn't  mix  much  with  noblemen  or 
heirs  to  great  estates,  but  he  is  much  attached  to  this 
young  fellow.  What  if  he  should  make  him  a  partner  ? 
Stranger  things  have  happened." 

"  Even  then  it  would  be  absurd,"  replied  Mrs. 
Edward  with  a  little  vehemence. 
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"  You  didn't  think  it  so  absurd  in  our  case,"  said 
the  Rector,  thinking  aloud. 

His  wife  bit  her  lip,  and  made  no  answer. 

'^  I  must  think  it  over,"  he  said  at  length.  "  Go  to 
bed,  my  dear.  It's  a  delicate  business,  and  I  doubt 
very  much  whether  I  should  be  justified  in  interfering. 
Mr.  Field  may  have  his  own  views  respecting  this, 
young  man.  He  has  not  practically  adopted  him  for 
nothing,  and  I  don't  know  to  whom  he  means  to  leave 
the  business.     He  has  no  near  relative,  except  Esther." 

"  He  will  leave  it  to  Esther,  of  course,"  said  the 
Rector's  wife,  as  she  went  away  rather  vexed  with  her 
husband. 

Edward  Maltby  remained  in  the  drawing-room 
looking  into  the  fire  for  inspiration,  and  perplexed 
with  the  novel  subject.  Yesterday  he  would  have  had 
no  doubt  whatever,  but  would  have  gone  straight  to 
Mr.  Field  with  a  friendly  warning.  Now  that  he  had 
seen  more  of  Robert  Forster,  it  occurred  to  him  that  it 
might  be  too  late. 
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THE  DELEGATE. 

"  Why  has  no  religion  this  command  before  all  others :  Thou  shalt 
work? 

"  That  Redeemer  is  yet  to  come,  who  will  consecrate  labour  and  the 
working  day. 

"  Liberty  and  work. — Those  are  the  noblest  prerogatives  of  man. 
The  dust  of  work  purifies  the  soul. 

*'  To  know  the  barriers,  to  perceive  the  necessity  of  the  law — that  is 
liberty. 

"Work  and  think." — Auerbach,  On  the  Heights. 

"  T  APPEAR  before  you  to-night  as  a  friend,  to 
-*-  discuss  with  you  the  subject  of  your  differences 
with  the  owner  of  these  works.  You  have  invited  me 
to  interpose  between  you  and  your  employer  in  a 
dispute  which  has  culminated  in  very  serious  results. 
I  accepted  the  invitation  with  reluctance,  because  I  felt 
that  I  was  ignorant  of  the  real  nature  of  the  questions 
between  you  and  Mr.  Field.  I  have  endeavoured  to 
repair  that  ignorance,  and  to  obtain  information  on  the 
subject  from  both  sides.  I  have  carefully  considered 
the  facts  laid  before  me,  and  I  trust  you  will  hear  me 
patiently  whilst  I  state  shortly  the  conclusions  I  have 
arrived  at." 
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So  spoke  tlie  Rector  of  Lauterdale,  standing  on  a 
workman's  bench  in  the  great  forge  erected  by  Mr. 
Forster,  and  addressing  more  than  a  thousand  work- 
men, who  formed  an  attentive  audience  round  about 
him.  By  his  side  stood  Robert  Forster,  and  in  front  of 
him  sat  Perks,  with  Nat  Beardmore,  and  a  number 
of  the  leaders  in  ''  the  strike,"  who  were  recognised 
as  '^  committee  men." 

Amongst  the  latter  appeared  an  old,  hard-featured 
man  who  had  never  worked  at  Lauterdale,  who  had 
probably  never  worked  in  any  other  place  for  many 
years  past ;  whose  hands  bore  no  traces  of  honest 
labour  ;  whose  clothes  were  better  than  those  of  any 
other  workman  in  the  building;  who  was  neverthe- 
less a  mean-looking  man :  craft  and  cunning  were 
expressed  in  his  face,  crookedness  and  treachery  in  the 
shambling  movements  of  his  body.  This  was  the 
*' trades'  delegate,"  who  had  organized  the  *^  strike," 
who  was  the  recognised  medium  of  communication  with 
the  '^  trades'  unions  "  of  other  districts,  who  dictated  the 
rules  by  which  the  "  union"  of  workmen  at  Lauterdale 
were  bound,  and  to  whose  beck  and  call  so  many 
of  the  men  present  were  obedient  slaves.  Through 
those  dirty  hands  of  his  had  passed  the  money  which 
had  been  contributed  by  other  workmen  at  a  distance 
to  support  the  men  out  on  strike.  No  one  knew  the 
percentage  of  the  funds  which  remained  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  "  delegate."  He  rendered  no  accounts,  and 
submitted  to  no  audit.  He  styled  himself  "  the  friend 
of  the  working  man,"  and  ''  the  enemy  of  employers 
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and  capitalists,"  and  lie  did  his  best  to  keep  both,  at 
variance.  His  presence  in  the  neighbourhood  boded 
contention  and  discord,  as  the  presence  of  the  stormy 
petrel  bodes  the  contention  and  discord  of  the  elements 
at  sea.  The  men  who  stood  round  him  complained 
bitterly  of  the  tyranny  of  Mr.  Field's  manager,  and 
yet  submitted  willingly  to  the  tyranny  of  this 
stranger,  who  sat  amongst  them  with  a  scowl  on  his 
face,  and  glanced  up  at  the  Rector  with  malice  and 
hate  in  his  evil  eyes. 

Edward  Maltby  continued  his  address,  speaking 
in  a  clear,  earnest  tone  of  voice,  which  carried  con- 
viction to  the  minds  of  the  majority  of  his  hearers. 
He  pointed  out  to  the  men  the  utter  absurdity  of 
their  attempt  to  limit  the  introduction  of  new  and 
improved  machinery.  He  showed  clearly  that  it 
would  be  easier  and  better  for  Mr.  Field  to  invest 
his  capital  in  the  Funds  and  close  the  works,  than 
to  continue  his  vast  outhi}^  on  plant  and  tools,  whicli 
could  yield  him  no  return  unless  willing  hands 
were  found  to  work  them.  He  warned  them  that 
such  hands  would  be  introduced  from  other  places 
to  do  the  work  they  refused  to  execute,  and  com- 
pared the  state  of  the  works  before  Mr.  Forster's 
arrival  with  their  present  condition.  He  referred  to 
the  improved  cottages  which  had  been  erected  under 
the  supervision  of  the  young  man  beside  him,  and 
contrasted  them  with  the  miserable  homes  of  workmen 
in  other  districts,  especially  in  crowded  towns  like 
Manchester,  Sheffield,  and  Birmingham.     He  explained 
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to  tliem  the  actual  necessity  of  tlie  rules  Mr.  Forster 
had  published  for  the  management  of  the  business,  and 
informed  them  that  they  had  driven  their  employer  to 
abandon  large,  remunerative  contracts.  Finally,  he 
implored  the  men,  for  the  sake  of  their  families  and 
homes,  to  give  up  the  unequal  contest,  and  return  to 
their  work  with  those  who  had  already  gone  in,  and 
he  promised  that  Mr.  Field  would  let  bygones  be 
bygones  if  they  did  so.  ' 

The  Rector  threw  his  whole  heart  and  soul  into  his 
speech,  and  at  its  conclusion  there  was  a  great  cheer 
from  the  vast  body  of  men,  and  then  a  general  burst 
of  voices  assenting  to  his  proposal,  and  promising  hearty 
concurrence  in  the  course  suggested. 

When  the  tumult  of  voices  subsided,  the  "  committee 
men"  drew  close  round  the  ''  delegate"  in  consultation. 
They  were  evidently  divided  in  opinion,  and  carried  on 
a  warm  discussion  amongst  themselves  for  several 
minutes. 

The  ''  delegate"  and  Nat  Beardmore  were  observed 
to  engage  in  earnest  conversation,  and  at  its  con- 
clusion the  latter  rose  to  reply  to  the  Eector's  speech. 
He  leant  on  the  shoulder  of  Perks  as  he  sj^oke,  whilst 
the  "delegate"  prompted  him  from  behind.  He  com- 
menced by  thanking  the  Rector  for  his  good  offices  and 
well-meant  interposition,  but  said  that  it  was  impossible 
for  a  clergyman,  who  knew  so  little  of  works  and 
workmen,  to  form  a  correct  opinion  on  the  merits  of 
the  question  at  issue.  Then  he  launched  out  into  a 
lierce  personal  attack  on  the  manager  of  the  works. 
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He  accused  Mr.  Forster  of  tyranny  and  favouritism. 
He  said  that  the  manager  was  evidently  bent  on 
bringing  in  new  hands  to  supplant  those  who  would 
not  yield  him  implicit  obedience,  or  against  whom  he 
had  a  personal  spite ;  and  instanced  the  advent  of  the 
two  men  who  had  been  brought  into  the  Dale  to  work 
the  "  steam-hammer,"  as  the  first  instalment  of  a  band 
of  strangers  who  were  to  follow.  He  said  that  it  was 
but  the  thin  end  of  the  wedge  which  was  to  break  up 
their  Union.  He  denied  that  there  was  any  necessity 
for  the  introduction  of  the  new  machines,  and  said  the 
man  beside  him  (Perks)  could  do  better  work  with  the 
machiner}^  he  had  been  accustomed  to  use  all  his  Kfe 
than  could  be  executed  by  any  smith  in  England  with 
the  "  steam-hammer,"  or  any  other  hammer.  Warming- 
up  at  this  point,  he  challenged  the  manager  of  the 
works  to  a  trial,  in  the  very  place  they  stood  in,  offering, 
on  behalf  of  the  men  he  represented,  to  abide  by  the 
result,  and  to  go  in  and  submit  to  the  new  rules  with- 
out a  murmur,  in  case  his  statement  was  proved  to  be 
incorrect. 

Robert  Forster  stood  up  immediately  and  said 
aloud,  "  The  challenge  shall  be  accepted." 

The  men  shouted,  "  Hear,  hear.  Let's  have  it  out 
'tween  Job  Perks  and  the  '  steam  'ammer'  in  a  fair  trial. 
Ten  to  one  on  Perks  and  t'owd  tilt,  an'  if  he's  bet  let's 
go  in  'thout  more  ado.  If  Perks  wins  let  yon  strange 
chaps  go  to  hum  and  melt  th'  'ammerup  fur  pig  iron." 

Perks  was  patted  on  his  broad  back  and  shoulders 
by  a  number  of  admiring  friends,  and  when  the  cause 
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of  tlie  commotion  was  explained  to  him,  lie  rose  up  and 
pledged  himself  to  do  his  best  to  win.  The  "  delegate" 
then  got  on  a  bench  and  called  for  '^  silence/'  but  it 
was  some  time  before  he  obtained  a  hearing.  He 
spoke  in  a  sharp  rasping  voice,  and  said  that  a  proposal 
such  as  this  must  not  be  accepted  hastily.  It  ought  to 
be  referred  to  the  central  committee  at  Manchester,  and 
only  entered  on  under  conditions  to  be  carefully  con- 
sidered and  reduced  to  writing.  He  wanted  to  know 
if  Robert  Forster  had  sufficient  authority  from  Mr. 
Field  to  accept  the  hasty  challenge  which,  he  said,  Nat 
Beardmore  had  given  without  consulting  him  or  the 
committee.  At  this  there  were  murmurs  of  impatience 
amongst  the  men,  who  were  anxious  that  the  trial  of 
skill  and  strength  should  take  place.  The  "  delegate" 
lost  his  temper,  and  threatened  to  withdraw  from  the 
discussion,  and  finally  sat  down,  pale  with  rage,  and 
unable  to  utter  a  word. 

Eobert  Forster  rose  again  and  said  that  he  believed 
Mr.  Field  would  endorse  his  acceptance  of  Nat  Beard- 
more' s  challenge,  and  requested  the  men  to  elect  three 
of  their  number  to  meet  at  the  manager's  office  on  the 
morrow,  and  arrange  the  conditions  under  which  the 
contest  was  to  take  place ;  then  he  withdrew  with 
the  Rector,  and  left  them  to  select  their  representatives. 

Robert  Forster  communicated  the  result  of  the 
meeting  to  Mr.  Field  and  the  manager  that  evening, 
and  was  gratified  to  find  that  the  course  he  had  taken 
met  with  approval  from  both.  Mr.  Forster  rapidly 
sketched  out  a  memorandum  of  the  conditions  upon 
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wtiicli  tlie  trial  would  be  undertaken.  One  of  them 
related  to  tiie  appointment  of  an  umpire,  who  was  to 
be  selected  by  lot  from  a  list  of  six  persons  known  to 
be  acquainted  with  the  manufacture  of  iron.  The  lot 
fell  upon  the  writer  of  this  book,  who  thus  became  an 
eye-witness  of  the  singular  contest  which  ensued ;  but 
on  that  account,  and  for  other  reasons,  he  desires  to 
omit  his  name  from  the  title-page. 

In  a  week  all  preliminaries  were  arranged  and  rati- 
fied, and  a  day  was  fixed  for  the  trial,  in  which  brute 
strength  and  long-accustomed  skilJ,  as  represented 
by  Perks,  was  to  contest  for  victory  with  the  great 
machine  designed  by  Mr.  Forster,  which  stood  like  a 
colossal  giant  in  the  centre  of  the  "  new  forge,''  flanked 
on  either  side  by  twin  brethren  of  lesser  dimensions. 

At  one  side  of  the  great  iron-roofed  shed  appeared 
the  steam-boilers  which  were  to  supply  the  motive 
power  required.  At  a  corner  of  the  other  side  were 
ranged  the  "tilt-helves''  with  which  Perks  was  to  exe- 
cute his  work,  and  at  both  ends  were  furnaces  in 
which  the  iron  to  be  operated  on  was  heated.  Timber 
galleries  were  erected  at  a  safe  distance  for  spectators, 
and  a  large  number  of  strangers  were  in  attendance. 
A  portion  of  one  of  the  galleries  was  railed  off  for 
Mr.  Field's  friends.  The  workmen  who  were  to  be 
on-lookers  were  mounted  on  benches  and  trestles  ;  some 
of  them  stood  round  about  on  the  iron-plated  floors ; 
others  sat  in  the  windows.  The  boys  perched  them- 
selves high  up  on  "  cranes"  and  "traversers,"  or  climbed 
like  monkeys  amidst  the  tension- rods  of  the  roof. 
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During  the  morning  tlie  bars  to  be  operated  on 
were  heated  in  the  furnaces.  They  consisted  of  bundles 
of  the  finest  iron,  bound  together  by  rings  around  a 
central  core,  until  the  "pile"  was  made  up  to  about  a 
foot  in  diameter,  and  about  twelve  feet  in  length.  To 
the  end  of  each  bundle  was  attached  a  long  stout  bar 
or  "  shaft,"  with  a  cross  handle  attached,  by  which 
the  mass  was  to  be  steered  by  the  operator.  These 
"  shafts"  projected  from  the  doors  of  the  furnaces, 
and  were  kept  tolerably  cool.  Four  of  these  iron 
bundles  had  been  carefully  prepared  under  Mr. 
Forster's  supervision,  and  when  completed.  Perks  was 
allowed  to  select  two  from  the  lot.  He  had  closely 
watched  them  being  built  up  when  cold,  and  imme- 
diately put  his  mark  on  the  two  he  liked  best.  They 
were  all  intended  for  the  piston-rods  of  engines,  which 
are  generally  made  of  steel  in  these  days.  There  were 
four  other  masses  of  iron,  of  a  different  shape,  termed 
"  bosses,"  which  were  to  be  welded  on  to  the  ends  of 
the  piston-rods  at  a  white  heat,  as  soon  as  the  latter 
were  forged  into  a  solid  mass. 

Two  gangs  of  men  were  told  off  to  aid  the  rival 
forgemen  in  the  work,  which  was  to  commence  after 
the  dinner-hour,  at  one  o'clock.  The  men  were  all 
in  their  places  at  half-past  twelve.  Many  of  them 
brought  their  womenkind ;  and  amongst  the  latter 
appeared  Mrs.  Perks,  who  was  anxious  to  witness 
the  prowess  of  her  husband.  Perks  appeared  at 
twenty  minutes  before  one,  and  proceeded  to  put  on 
his  leather  apron  and  leggings ;  then  he  rolled  up  his 
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shirt- sleeves  to  tlie  armpits,  and  exhibited  the  tre- 
mendous muscles  of  his  strong  arms.  JSTat  Beardmore 
came  in  with  him,  bringing  his  son,  a  young  lad  who 
had  been  apprenticed  to  Perks,  and  lived  with  him  in 
his  cottage.  He  was  the  boy  whom  Perks  had  adopted, 
and  to  whom  he  was  godfather. 

The  ''  trades'  delegate ''  also  appeared,  looked  cyni- 
cally round  at  the  preparations,  and  then  retreated 
to  a  safe  place  in  a  corner  behind  the  women, 
from  whence  he  scowled  out  at  the  crowd  of  men 
beyond.  For  some  reason  he  evidently  desired  con- 
cealment on  the  present  occasion.  The  next  arrival 
was  Mr.  Forster,  who  went  rapidly  round  the  forge, 
examined  the  water-gauges  of  the  boilers,  and  then 
looked  into  the  furnaces,  which  were  glowing  with 
white  heat.  He  inquired  after  the  two  strange  black- 
smiths who  were  to  work  the  "  steam-hammer,"  and 
was  told  they  had  not  yet  arrived.  The  manager 
seemed  to  be  annoyed  at  this.  He  had  seen  the 
men  in  the  forge  during  the  morning,  and  had 
given  them  strict  orders  to  be  in  their  places  at 
half-past  twelve. 

Just  then  there  was  a  hush  amongst  the  men  as 
Mr.  Field  appeared.  A  very  beautiful  girl  hung 
on  his  arm,  and  looked  round  with  a  smile  at 
the  workmen.  ''  Miss  Esther,"  was  audibly  whispered 
by  a  hundred  voices,  and  then  there  was  a  general 
cheer  and  a  waving  of  hats  and  caps.  The  women 
pressed  forward  from  their  remote  quarter  to  see  the 
3^oung  lad}',  who  laughed  and  smiled  at  the  unusual 
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excitement.  She  then  turned  to  speak  to  a  young 
man  behind  her,  who  pointed  out  the  place  reserved 
for  the  ladies  of  the  Dale  House.  This  was  Robert 
Forster,  who  had  given  his  arm  to  Mrs.  Somers, 
and  behind  him  came  his  brother  James,  and  a  dark- 
haired  handsome  girl  with  very  white  teeth  and 
sparkling  eyes.  This  was  Miss  Somers,  whom  no  one 
would  have  recognised  now  as  the  coal-stained,  gipsy- 
looking  girl  who  formerly  dwelt  with  Tammy  Roifey. 
Josiah  Morris  came  last  of  all ;  he  was  no  longer  the 
sad-looking  man  we  used  to  contemplate  ;  he  stood 
erect,  and  looked  on  the  assembly  with  the  pleased 
expression  of  one  whose  mind  was  at  rest.  Mr. 
Field  stepped  rapidly  onwards,  and  ascended  to  the 
places  reserved  for  his  party,  and  having  placed 
Esther  in  a  good  seat,  with  Mrs.  Somers  on  one  side 
and  Ruth  on  the  other,  he  descended  again  with 
Robert  Forster,  and  entered  into  an  animated  con- 
versation with  the  manager.  The  latter  looked  fre- 
quently at  his  watch,  and  appeared  anxious.  It  was 
drawing  towards  one  o'clock,  and  still  the  two  strange 
men  were  absent.  He  bit  his  lip  and  spoke  a  few 
words  to  Robert,  who  went  out  in  search  of  them. 

During  his  absence  the  Rector  appeared  at  the  wide 
doorway,  accompanied  by  his  wife  and  daughters,  and 
also  by  a  very  pretty  girl  who  was  his  niece,  the  daughter 
of  Jacob  Grrimshaw ;  she  was  very  plainly  but  neatly 
dressed,  and,  being  a  brunette,  looked  well  in  con- 
trast with  the  fair-haired,  blue-eyed  cousins  around 
her.     James  Forster  came  down  from  the  raised  seats 
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and  conducted  the  new  arrivals  to  tlieir  places.  I 
observed  that  he  contrived  to  place  Lizzie  Grimshaw 
in  a  seat  by  his  side,  which  he  had  kept  vacant.  The 
Rector  sat  behind  Esther,  who  turned  round  and 
kissed  him.  • 

*'  You  have  been  so  good,  uncle,"  she  said,  "  to  try 
and  make  peace  with  the  men." 

"  I  hope  it  will  be  peace,  Esther,"  he  replied,  "  but 
a  good  deal  depends  on  the  result  of  this  singular  trial. 
Where  is  Robert  Forster  ?"  he  inquired. 

"  He  went  out  just  now,"  said  Esther,  blushing  a 
little  ;  "  but  see,  there  he  is  again." 

Robert  Forster  hurried  into  the  forge,  and  went 
straight  up  to  the  manager,  to  whom  he  spoke  a  few 
words.  He  was  followed  by  two  men  who  walked 
with  an  unsteady  gait :  these  were  the  strange  black- 
smiths who  were  to  work  the  "  steam-hammer."  There 
was  evidently  something  wrong  with  both  of  them  ; 
they  could  scarcely  stand  upright,  and  rolled  their 
heads  about  in  a  bewildered  way  as  they  approached 
Mr.  Forster. 

*'  Very  sorry,  sir,"  said  the  elder  of  the  two,  "  can't 
do  no  work  to-day ;  'ad  on'y  a  pint  o'  beer  to  dinner, 
but  summut's  been  mixed  in't,  an'  'ead's  all  wrong — 
goin'  roun'  an'  roun'." 

The  man  fell  forward  on  the  floor  as  he  spoke,  and 
his  companion,  in  attempting  to  lift  him  up  again,  fell 
over  his  comrade  and  rolled  on  the  ground  by  his  side. 
At  this  there  was  a  cry  of  derision  from  a  section  of 
the  men  standing  round  Nat  Beardmore. 
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"  The  men  have  been  drugged,"  said  Mr.  Forster, 
addressing  Mr.  Field ;  "  this  is  the  way  in  which 
trades'  unions  deal  with  those  who  attempt  to  meet 
them  on  their  own  ground." 

"  The  time's  up,  Mr.  Umpire,"  said  Nat  Beardmore, 
approaching  the  group  round  the  "  steam-hammer." 
"  Are  we  to  go  on,  or  is  the  iron  to  burn  away  in  the 
fire?" 

"  Go  on,  Beardmore,"  replied  the  manager  sternly. 
*'  I  can  easily  give  you  half  an  hour's  start,  and  beat 
you  and  your  friends  before  the  other  half  runs  out  ; 
but  whether  we  win  or  lose,  neither  you  nor  any  other 
*  union  man '  shall  ever  work  a  day  in  these  works  so 
long  as  I  am  manager." 

"  Never i"  said  Mr.  Field  with  decision — "  not  if 
there  are  no  other  men  to  be  found  in  England." 

Nat  Beardmore  turned  pale  and  bit  his  lip. 

"  Go  on.  Perks,"  he  shouted  ;  ''  let's  try  it  out." 

Perks  flung  open  the  wide  doors  of  his  furnace  and 
seized  the  iron  "  shaft."  His  men  fell  into  their  places 
and  hooked  on  the  slings  of  a  large  iron  crane  attached 
to  the  wall  close  by.  Slowly  the  great  mass  of  iron, 
at  a  white  heat,  was  drawn  out  and  swung  round  to 
the  largest  of  the  "tilt-hammers."  Young  Beardmore 
seized  the  wheel  which  was  attached  to  the  sluices 
of  the  water-power  outside  the  building,  and  watched 
for  a  signal  from  his  master  to  set  the  machinery  in 
motion.  Perks  waited  until  the  iron  cooled  a  little  ; 
he  swept  away  the  red-hot  cinder  from  the  surface 
with  an  iron  scraper,  then  he  nodded  at  the  lad,  who 
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immediately  began  to  turn  tlie  wheel.  Tlie  great 
helve  rose  up  from  the  anvil-block,  then  Perks  drove 
the  weighty  mass  of  iron  forward  and  beneath  the 
hammer,  and  there  was  a  heavy  blow  and  a  shower  of 
white  sparks ;  he  turned  the  bar  a  little,  and  thud 
upon  thud  followed  in  quick  succession  as  the  giant 
blacksmith  steered  and  twisted  the  great  hot  pile  of 
bars  with  a  skill  and  strength  that  seemed  marvellous. 

Mr.  Forster  looked  on  quietly  until  he  saw  Perks  at 
full  work.  Jediah  Field  became  uneasy,  and  plucked 
the  manager  by  the  sleeve. 

"What's  to  be  done?  "  he  asked  nervously.  ''These 
men  are  stupidly  drunk." 

At  this  instant  the  safety-valves  of  the  steam-boilers 
began  to  hiss  and  scream,  as  the  pressure  rose  to  its 
maximum.  Mr.  Field  retreated  a  little  in  dismay.  Mr. 
Forster  stepped  back  amidst  the  gang  of  picked  men, 
who  waited  behind  him  for  orders. 

"  I  must  depend  on  you  men  to  see  fair  play,  and 
do  your  very  best,"  he  said.  "  I  shall  forge  these  piston- 
rods  myself." 

"Ay,  ay,  sir,"  was  responded  by  each  one,  "we'll 
do  our  best  to  win." 

"  Strip  those  men  of  their  aprons  and  leggings," 
said  Mr.  Forster,   pointing  to  the  prostrate  strangers. 

The  men  obeyed,  and  then  carried  the  two  stupefied 
blacksmiths  outside  the  door  and  laid  them  down. 

"  Put  on  some  of  those  things,  Eobert,"  said  the 
manager,  turning  to  the  young  man  beside  him. 

Robert    Forster    instantly    complied,    and   arrayed 
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himself  in  leather  apron  and  leggings.  Mr.  Forster 
did  likewise,  and  laid  aside  his  hat  and  coat.  The 
men  assisted  in  tying  the  thongs  of  the  stout  leather 
clothing,  and  then  brought  two  helmets  of  woven  wire, 
which  were  secured  over  the  heads  and  faces  of  the 
manager  and  his  son. 

"  Stand  by,  men  !  '^  said  Mr.  Forster,  when  the  pro- 
tective clothing  was  completed.  "  Let's  have  one  of 
those  bars  down  here  at  once." 

The  men  hurried  up  to  the  furnaces  and  attached  the 
chains  of  the  "  over-head  traverser"  to  the  heated  mass 
of  iron,  which  was  speedily  conveyed  to  the  "  rests"  and 
*'  rollers"  in  front  of  the  huge  steam-hammer.  Robert 
Forster  took  his  place  by  the  side  of  the  great  machine, 
and  grasped  the  polished  steel  handles  of  the  valves 
which  were  to  control  its  motions.  To  execute  work 
properly  under  these  mighty  engines,  it  is  essential 
that  the  man  who  handles  the  valves  should  be  as 
skilful  and  attentive  as  the  man  who  steers  and  turns 
the  hot  iron  beneath  the  blow.  Both  must  act  in 
perfect  concord,  and  each  one  must  narrowly  watch  the 
other  and  the  progress  of  the  forging.  Mr.  Forster 
raised  his  hand  when  he  was  ready  to  begin.  Eobert 
pressed  down  one  of  the  levers.  The  great  cylinder, 
to  which  the  steel  hammer  was  attached  at  the  lower 
end,  immediately  left  the  huge  anvil-block,  on  which 
it  had  previously  rested,  and  bounded  aloft  between 
its  guides  to  a  height  of  twenty  feet,  then  it  returned 
again  as  rapidly,  and  gently  kissed  the  flaming  mass 
of  iron  once  or  twice. 
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**  Go  on,"  said  tlie  manager  in  a  loud  voice,  "  go  on." 

Robert  pressed  down  the  levers,  intently  watching 
the  bar  through  the  wire  veil  over  his  face  as  he  did 
60.  Once  more  the  great  hammer  sprang  up  and  shot 
down  aofain  like  liorhtninor  on  the  red  iron  on  the 
anvil,  delivering  a  blow  which  made  the  earth  beneath 
to  tremble,  whilst  great  sheets  of  white  sparks  were 
driven  up  to  the  very  roof  and  far  and  wide  amidst 
the  men  who  crowded  round.  There  v/as  a  general 
stampede  from  the  neighbourhood  of  the  hammer,  and 
much  consternation  amongst  the  ladies,  who  looked  on 
from  a  safe  distance. 

"  Robert  will  be  burned !  "  said  Esther,  standing  up 
in  alarm. 

The  Rector  put  his  arm  round  her  waist  and  said, 
"Don't  fear;  he  evidently  knows  what  he's  about." 

Then,  loud  as  the  reports  of  cannon  in  a  battle-field, 
came  the  soimd  of  heavy  blows  in  quick  succession. 
Mr.  Forster  steered  and  twisted  the  great  bundle  of 
iron  bars  with  singular  ease  and  dexterity.  The 
men  crowded  round  him  in  amazement,  and  watched 
the  progress  of  the  forging.  Jediah  Field  assumed 
courage  enough  to  creep  up  behind  as  the  sparks 
diminished,  and  the  iron  changed  from  a  white  heat 
to  a  deep  dull  red.  In  fifteen  minutes  Mr.  Forster 
had  welded  his  pile  of  bars  together  into  one  homo- 
geneous mass  from  end  to  end,  but  Perks  had  not  yet 
got  half-way  through  the  one  he  operated  on,  and  was 
evidently  putting  forth  his  utmost  might,  and  doing 
his  work  too  rapidly  for  the  test  of  quality. 
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Mr.  Forster  sent  back  the  forged  iron  to  tlie  furnace, 
and  immediately  commenced  operations  on  tlie  second 
piston-rod.  This  he  closed  in  and  welded  up  in  ten 
minutes,  but,  in  consequence  of  its  greater  heat  and  the 
extra  rapidity  of  the  work,  great  showers  of  red-hot 
cinder  sparks  were  driven  out,  like  those  in  an  extensive 
exhibition  of  fireworks.  Eobert  Forster's  exposed  hands 
were  severely  burned,  but  still  he  stood  to  his  work 
without  flinching.  There  was  evidently  great  alarm 
for  his  safety  amongst  the  ladies.  Sometimes  he  was 
utterly  hidden  amidst  clouds  of  sparks,  and  his  hair 
seemed  in  a  blaze  inside  the  wire.  Mr.  Forster  was 
at  a  greater  distance  from  the  anvil-block,  and  did  not 
suffer  so  much.  He  was  determined  to  show  off  the 
power  of  the  steam-hammer  to  the  utmost,  and  forgot 
that  his  assistant  was  receiving  severe  punishment.  At 
last  Mrs.  Edward  Maltby  urged  her  husband  to  go  down 
and  remonstrate  with  the  manager.  Esther  and  her 
cousins  were  weeping,  and  James  Forster  was  pale  and 
excited.  When  the  second  piston-rod  was  returned  to 
the  furnace  to  be  reheated,  the  Hector  approached  Mr. 
Forster,  and  begged  that  Robert's  place  should  be 
taken  by  some  one  else.  Mr.  Field  added  his  entreaties. 
*'  The  work  can't  be  done  without  him,''  said  the 
manager  sternly.  "No  one  else  in  this  forge  under- 
stands those  valves.  He  must  bear  it  to  the  end,  as 
I  must.  Please  to  see  that  Dr.  Dixon  is  at  hand  by- 
and-by  to  see  to  our  burns." 

Tidings    of   the    progress    made    by   Mr.    Forster 
had    been     brought    to     Perks    at    intervals.      The 
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giant  blacksmitli  put  forth  his  utmost  strength, 
and  wrought  with  savage  fury  at  his  work.  He 
was  perspiring  at  every  pore,  and  often  nished  to  a 
large  can  of  beer  to  slake  his  thirst.  Nat  Beardmore 
attempted  to  withdraw  the  liquor,  but  was  rudely 
pushed  aside.  Perks  was  evidently  forcing  the  pace 
and  attempting  too  much  with  his  cumbrous  machine. 
His  friends  warned  him  that  the  work  would  be  found 
defective  ;  but  he  paid  no  heed. 

In  an  hour  Mr.  Forster  had  finished  both  his  bars, 
and  proceeded  to  the  more  delicate  operation  of  weld- 
ing on  the  bosses  to  the  ends  of  the  piston-rods. 
Wliilst  the  latter  were  being  reheated  for  this  purpose, 
he  walked  up  to  the  "  tilt "  and  looked  at  the  work 
being  done  by  his  oj^ponent.  The  contrast  between 
the  two  men  standing  side  by  side  was  singular.  It 
was  Kke  the  contrast  between  a  brewer's  dray-horse 
and  a  racer.  The  manager's  upper  lip  curled  with 
contempt  as  he  looked  at  the  defective  forging.  Perks 
understood  the  meaning  of  that  critical  glance  well 
enough.  He  grew  maddened  at  the  prospect  of  defeat, 
and  drank  deep  from  the  beer-can.  He  became  confused 
and  careless,  and  allowed  the  iron  to  be  struck  im- 
properly by  the  helve.  In  a  short  time  fissures 
appeared  on  the  surface,  then  one  of  the  rings  burst, 
the  iron  began  to  laminate  and  spread,  and  finally 
opened  up  in  a  tangled  mass.  Perks  flung  off  his 
apron  and  strode  down  the  forge  to  look  at  the  steam- 
hammer  at  work.  He  clenched  his  great  hands  and 
seemed   about    to   vStrike   Mr.    Forster,    but  the  men 
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crowded  round  him  and  hustled  him  away.  As  he 
went  out  he  turned  and  shook  his  fist  in  wrath  at  the 
huge  machine  behind  him. 

In  another  half-hour  Mr.  Forster  completed  the  work 
in  hand,  and  rolled  the  finished  forgings  on  the  floor, 
sound  and  perfect  throughout.  It  needed  no  decision 
of  mine  to  convince  the  men  that  the  steam-hammer 
and  the  manager  had  triumphed.  They  crowded 
round  and  assisted  Eobert  Forster  to  remove  his 
working  apparel ;  then  it  was  seen  how  much  he  had 
suffered.  His  face  was  covered  with  blisters,  and  his 
curling  hair  and  beard  were  scorched  ;  he  was  also 
much  exhausted  from  the  heat.  Mr.  Forster  came  up 
and  wrung  his  hand,  but  said  nothing.  The  young 
man  winced  with  pain  at  the  contact,  and  it  was 
observed  that  he  was  severely  burned  about  the 
wrist.  Some  stout  fellows  seized  him  and  lifted  him 
on  their  shoulders,  then  carried  him  out  in  triumph 
and  up  to  the  Dale  House,  where  Mr.  Dixon  was 
waiting. 

Mr.  Field  invited  his  friends  and  the  manager 
to  follow  and  dine  with  him.  Mr.  Forster  pleaded 
fatigue  and  begged  to  be  excused,  but  all  the  others 
accepted  the  invitation,  except  Lizzie  Grimshaw,  who 
said  she  must  return  home.  James  Forster  imme- 
diately undertook  to  be  her  escort.  Esther  took  Mr. 
Field's  arm  and  walked  away  with  him  ;  she  was  very 
silent  and  thoughtful,  and  traces  of  tears  were  still 
visible  on  her  cheeks.  Jediah  was  unusually  jubilant, 
and  loud  in  the  praise  of  his  manager. 
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^'  I  think  he  is  very  cruel,"  said  Esther  ;  ''  I  thought 
Eobert  would  have  been  burnt  to  death." 

''  Let  us  go  and  see  him,"  said  Mr.  Field,  as  they 
entered  the  house. 

They  both  went  up-stairs  and  into  the  sitting-room 
which  had  been  appropriated  to  Eobert  Forster's  use. 
It  was  the  same  room  into  which  he  had  been  borne 
so  many  j^ears  before,  after  the  accident  at  the  *'  forge 
pool ; "  he  lay  on  the  same  couch,  and  beside  him  stood 
Mr.  Dixon  and  Josiah  Morris.  The  doctor  had  ex- 
amined his  burns,  and  found  them  to  be  more  painful 
than  serious.  It  was  probable  that  the  skin  of  his  face 
would  peel  off,  but  there  would  be  no  permanent  dis- 
figurement. He  had  evidently  had  a  hard  time  of  it 
during  the  trial  of  the  steam-hammer,  and  being  un- 
used to  the  work  and  heat,  he  had  suffered  a  good 
deal  during  the  last  hour,  but  had  made  no  sign  or 
complaint.  Mr.  Dixon  had  powdered  Robert's  face  and 
hands  with  fine  flour  to  exclude  the  air,  so  that  he 
looked  very  ghastly  lying  there  exhausted  and  in  pain. 
Mr.  Field  was  alarmed,  and  took  the  doctor  aside  to 
make  inquiry  as  to  the  nature  of  the  injuries.  Esther 
knelt  down  beside  the  sufierer's  couch,  and  spoke  a 
few  words  of  comfort  close  to  his  ear. 

"  I  am  very  sorry  for  thee,  Robert,"  she  said  ;  ''  it 
has  been  a  dearly-bought  victory." 

Mr.  Dixon  approached  and  took  her  hand.  *'  He 
can't  see  or  speak  just  now,"  he  said  gently ;  "  it  is 
best  to  leave  him  quiet ;  he  will  be  all  right  again  in 
a  week  or  two." 

VOL.  III.  X 
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Esther  rose  tip  and  went  to  lier  own  room ;  slie 
locked  herself  in  and  sent  a  servant  to  beg  her  uncle 
to  excuse  her  from  coming  down  to  dinner. 

After  dinner  Mrs.  Edward  Maltby  went  up  to  see 
her  niece,  and  remained  a  long  time ;  her  daughters 
went  home  early  in  the  evening.  The  Rector  waited 
patiently  for  his  wife,  who,  when  she  came  down- stairs, 
was  very  reserved  and  silent.  She  took  her  husband's 
arm  and  walked  away  without  seeing  Mr.  Field,  who 
was  reading  in  the  Kbrary  trying  to  work  off  the 
unusual  excitement  of  the  day.  When  they  had  gone 
a  little  way  the  lady  began  to  speak. 

''  It  is  as  I  suspected,  Edward,'*  she  said ;  ^'  Esther 
loves  that  young  man  with  her  whole  heart.  It  is 
very  unfortunate,  and  I  think  you  are  to  blame,  as 
well  as  Mr.  Field,  for  allowing  them  to  be  so  much 
together." 

"  Has  she  told  you  so  ?  "  inquired  the  Rector. 

"  How  can  you  be  so  absurd,  Edward  ?  Of  course  I 
can  see  it  without  being  told.  Esther  would  sooner 
die  than  tell  any  one,  unless  Robert  Forster  took  it  into 
his  head  to  ask  her  the  question." 

"  Then,  wife,  I  am  sure  he  will  never  ask  her  with- 
out Mr.  Field's  consent  or  mine.  If  Jediah  Field  saw 
no  objection  by-and-by,  I  should  have  none  :  that  is  if 
it  be  as  you  think  with  Esther ;  her  happiness  should 
be  the  first  consideration." 

''  I  have  no  patience  with  you,"  said  Mrs.  Edward, 
with  evident  vexation ;  "  Esther  is  fit  to  be  the  wife  of 
an  earl." 
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James  Forster  returned  homewards  rather  late  that 
night ;  he  had  spent  the  evening  at  Mrs.  Grimshaw's, 
where  it  was  known  he  spent  a  good  many  evenings. 
Ever  since  the  death  of  Jacob  Grimshaw  there  had 
been  a  considerable  amount  of  intimacy  between  Mrs. 
Forster  and  the  miller's  widow  :  they  were  both  women 
who  had  suffered  affliction,  and  a  common  bond  of 
sympathy  had  grown  up  between  them.  Mrs.  Maltby 
had  also  taken  kindly  to  the  gentle,  sad-looking 
lady  ever  since  the  death  of  Jenny  Forster,  whose 
mother  seemed  to  have  transferred  her  affection  for 
her  lost  child  to  the  living  child  who  had  been  her 
companion  for  a  little  while  in  the  miller's  house. 
Mrs.  Grimshaw  was  also  very  civil  to  James,  who  had 
been  made  the  medium  of  communication  between  her 
and  Mr.  Field  in  certain  arrangements  for  the  transfer 
of  the  lease  after  her  husband's  death.  James  Forster 
was  a  steady  persevering  young  fellow,  rather  reserved 
in  manner  and  plodding  in  business  habits.  Mrs. 
Maltby,  senior,  had  taken  a  fancy  to  him,  although  he 
was  not  one  of  "  the  Society  ; "  and  as  she  did  not  see 
any  other  young  fellow  amongst  the  Methodists  whose 
character  woidd  bear  such  strict  investigation  as  that 
of  the  young  clerk,  she  always  welcomed  him  to  her 
cottage,  and  allowed  him  to  come  and  go  whenever  he 
pleased.  It  pleased  him  to  be  there  very  often,  and  to 
spend  a  good  deal  of  his  spare  time  in  the  garden,  in 
the  same  light  occupation  which  had  long  ago  occupied 
the  evenings  of  Jacob  Grimshaw  and  Silas  Clayton. 
The  history  of  nations  and  of  families   repeats  itself 
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at*  fixed  intervals ;  the  "  old,  old  tale "  is  ever  new 
to  the  new  generation,  and  Patty  saw  it  repeated 
often  enough  without  words  between  her  bright-eyed 
daughter  and  James  Forster,  only  James  had  no  com- 
peting rival  in  the  telling  of  it. 

Sometimes  Patty  thought  sadly  of  the  rival  who  had 
been  unsuccessful  in  her  case,  who  was  still  in  volun- 
tary exile.  Indeed,  it  would  have  been  impossible  not 
to  think  of  him,  as  her  mother  corresponded  with  him 
regularly,  and  never  ceased  to  sound  his  praises.  Of 
late  the  correspondence  had  increased  a  good  deal ; 
there  were  tidings  in  it  of  another  exile,  with  whom 
Silas  had  recently  become  acquainted  in  Australia, 
and  of  whom  he  had  formerly  written  to  the  Mis- 
sionary. Silas  Clayton's  last  letter  was  dated  from 
this  man's  home  far  up  the  country,  sixty  miles  from 
Melbourne.  He  had  brought  to  the  exile  the  tidings 
of  the  proof  of  his  innocence  revealed  in  the  convict's 
confession.  Silas  wrote  that  the  victim  of  the  con- 
spiracy which  had  been  then  disclosed  was  now  a 
very  rich  man  and  much  respected.  He  had  made 
money  at  first  in  gold-mining,  and  subsequently  ac- 
quired a  rapid  fortune  in  sheep- farming ;  but  was  in 
feeble  health,  and  hoped  some  day  to  return  home  to 
establish  his  innocence,  and  see  a  son  he  had  left  behind 
an  infant,  if  he  were  alive.  He  had,  it  appeared,  de- 
termined never  to  see  his  son,  or  to  reveal  his  own 
existence,  so  long  as  there  was  any  doubt  about  his 
innocence.  Silas  added  that  his  friend's  real  name 
was  James  Brown,  and  that  his  sister  had  married  a 
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Mr.  Forster,  the   manager  of  large  works  at  S- 


He  wislied  Mrs.  Maltby  to  make  inquiries  about  the 
family,  with  whom  it  appeared  Mr.  Brown  had  left 
his  boy.  The  last  passage  in  the  letter  delighted 
Mrs.  Maltby's  heart.  Silas  intimated  his  intention  to 
return  home  next  year,  and  to  pay  her  a  long  visit  at 
Lauterdale.  On  the  evening  of  the  trial  of  the  steam- 
hammer  Mrs.  Maltby  gave  this  letter  to  James  Forster, 
enclosed  in  an  envelope,  and  asked  him  to  give  it  to 
his  mother. 

As  James  passed  by  the  works  on  his  way  home, 
he  thought  he  perceived  a  light  in  the  windows 
of  the  "  new  forge,"  which  looked  out  on  the  road. 
Coming  closer  he  observed  a  young  lad  clinging  to  one 
of  the  iron-barred  windows,  and  peering  in  through  a 
broken  pane  of  glass.  The  young  fellow  jumped  down 
on  hearing  the  approach  of  footsteps,  and  attempted 
to  run  away.  James  Forster  seized  him  by  the  collar, 
and .  discovered  that  it  was  the  lad  who  had  assisted 
Perks  that  morning.  Young  Beardmore  disengaged 
himself  from  his  jacket  and  ran  away,  leading  the 
garment  in  the  hands  of  his  astonished  captor.  James 
Forster  suspected  that  something  was  wrong :  he 
listened,  and  distinctly  heard  the  noise  of  steam 
escaping  from  the  safety-valves  of  the  boilers  within. 
There  were  other  noises,  which  he  knew  to  be  those  of 
men  shovelling  coals  into  the  furnaces.  He  turned 
and  ran  rapidly  round  the  long  range  of  buildings 
to  the  entrance-gateway  of  the  works.  It  was  closed 
and  all  was  silent ;  he  rang  violently  at  the  watch- 
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man's  bell,  and  waited  fully  ten  minutes  before  tbe 
man  appeared,  looking  drowsy  and  stupid  as  if  lie  bad 
been  roused  from  sleep.  The  man  made  some  excuses, 
and  said  be  bad  been  in  a  distant  part  of  tbe  works. 

"  Are  tbere  any  bands  engaged  in  tbe  new  forge  ?  " 
inquired  tbe  manager's  son. 

Tbe  man  looked  frigbtened  now.  James  Forster 
seized  bim  by  tbe  tbroat.  "  Tell  me  wbom  you  bave 
allowed  to  pass  tbe  gate  !  " 

"  Please,  sir.  Job  Perks  ba'  coomed  for  's  clothes  as 
be  left  bebind  tbis  arternoon." 

"  Wbo  else  ?  " 

"  Please,  sir — Lord  ba'  mussy,  don't  cboke  me,  an' 
I'll  tell  tbe  trutb — tbe  delegate's  inside  wi'  Perks ;  be 
said  be  wanted  to  take  care  o'  Job,  wbo's  drunk  an' 
savage.  Don't  go  nigb  'im  for  your  life.  I  durstna' 
refuse  tbe  delegate,  as  bein'  in  tbe  Union  my  sen." 

James  Forster  burled  tbe  man  to  tbe  ground,  and 
rusbed  on  tbrougb  tbe  works  to  tbe  strong  plated  iron 
gate  of  tbe  forge,  wbicb  was  a  fire-proof  building.  He 
found  it  partly  open  and  looked  in.  Tbere,  in  tbe 
centre  of  tbe  forge,  stood  tbe  giant  blacksmith  wield- 
ing a  great  sledge,  and  busily  engaged  in  demolishing 
the  largest  of  the  steam-hammers.  He  had  broken 
and  destroyed  all  the  light  gearing,  and  was  doing  his 
utmost  to  fracture  the  cylinder.  The  place  was  half 
full  of  steam  from  the  boilers,  at  which  a  man  was 
stoking  vigorously;  tbe  fire-doors  were  open,  and 
tbe  flame  which  streamed  out  from  tbe  overcharged 
furnaces  lit  up  the  whole  of  the  building  with  a  lurid 
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glare,  whilst  the  two  fiends  within  wrought  at  the 
work  of  destruction.  James  Forster  saw  at  a  glance 
that  the  object  of  the  smaller  man  was  to  blow  up  the 
boilers,  and  so  conceal  the  ruin  being  wrought  by 
Perks.  He  observed  also  that  the  safety-valves  were 
heavily  loaded  down,  and  yet  the  steam  was  fizzing 
and  screaming  through  them  with  a  shrill  noise.  To 
venture  in  might  be  death,  either  at  the  hands  of  Perks 
or  from  the  inevitable  explosion.  He  drew  back, 
rolled  the  great  iron  gate  home  in  its  grooves,  and 
shot  the  external  bolt  into  its  place;  then  he  sped 
away  as  fast  as  he  could  run  out  of  the  works,  in  the 
direction  of  his  home.  As  he  passed  the  windows  of 
the  forge  again,  he  sprang  up  on  a  siU  and  looked  in 
for  an  instant.  He  saw  the  delegate  inside  at  the  gate 
endeavouring  to  force  it  open,  and  heard  him  calling 
loudly  to  Perks  for  assistance,  but  Perks  was  too 
intent  on  his  work,  and  evidently  did  not  hear.  James 
Forster  jumped  down  and  ran  up  the  road  to  his  home. 
The  door  was  closed,  but  there  was  a  light  in  his 
father's  room  on  the  ground  floor.  Mr.  Forster  was 
sitting  up  waiting  for  his  son's  return,  and  was  angry 
and  impatient.  His  hands  were  swathed  round  with 
linen  bandages,  and  his  blistered  face  covered,  with 
some  unguent,  but  he  had  refused  to  go  to  bed  until 
his  son  returned. 

*'  Father,  Perks  is  destroying  the  forge.  He  is 
trying  to  blow  it  up.  I  have  seen  him  myself,"  breath- 
lessly exclaimed  the  young  man. 

Mr.  Forster  turned  and  took  two  large  loaded  pistols 
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from  a  drawer  in  the  table,  and  then  sprang  through  the 
window.  James  Forster  instantly  flung  his  arms  round 
him  and  held  him  tight. 

"  You  shall  not  go  near  the  place,"  he  said  excitedly. 
''It  will  all  be  over  in  a  few  minutes." 

Mr.  Forster  attempted  to  shake  him  off. 

"  Leave  go,  sir,"  he  said  sternly.  "  Let  me  go,  or 
I  shall  hurt  you." 

James  Forster  held  on  all  the  more  ;  they  struggled 
fiercely,  and  Mrs.  Forster  appeared  at  the  window  in 
alarm. 

"Tell  him  to  let  go  his  hold,"  shouted  the  manager, 
''  or  I  shall  have  to  strike  him." 

Mrs.  Forster  screamed  aloud,  and  her  son  relaxed  his 
grasp  for  an  instant.  The  manager  flung  the  young 
man  from  him  by  a  sudden  effort,  and  dashed  away  down 
the  road,  determined  to  capture  Perks  or  to  kill  him  if 
he  resisted.  He  had  not  gone  very  far  when  there  came 
a  report  like  a  clap  of  thunder  from  the  interior  of  the 
forge,  followed  immediately  by  a  second  report  still 
louder.  Mr.  Forster  beheld  the  long  roof  of  the  building 
lifted  clear  from  the  walls,  and  driven  up  in  a  thousand 
fragments  to  the  sky.  The  walls  rocked  and  fell  out- 
ward, one  of  them  falling  across  the  road  in  a  great 
mass  of  rubbish.  Had  the  manager  gone  a  few  yards 
farther,  he  would  have  been  buried  beneath  it.  A 
blinding  storm  of  dust  mixed  with  steam  drove  into 
his  face.  He  turned  to  fly,  covering  his  head  with  his 
arms  as  he  fled  to  protect  it  from  the  descending 
fragments  of  machinery.     Slates  and  bricks,  pieces  of 
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iron  and  wood,  and  debris  of  every  kind  rained  round 
about  liim  for  several  minutes ;  lie  was  struck  in  many 
places,  and  at  last  escaped  witbin  doors  only  to  bear 
crasb  upon  crasb  over  bis  bead  as  beavy  objects  fell  on 
tbe  roof  and  penetrated  to  tbe  bedroom  floors.  Mrs. 
Forster  bad  taken  refuge  witb  ber  son  and  tbe  servants 
in  tbe  cellars  of  tbe  bouse,  and  remained  tbere  in  terror 
for  some  time. 

Tbe  sun  rose  next  morning*  on  a  scene  of  wreck  and 
devastation  nearly  equal  to  tbat  wbicb  appeared  after 
tbe  flood.  Tbe  new  forge  was  in  ruins  ;  many  of  tbe 
old  buildings  round  about  were  mucli  injured ;  most 
of  tbe  windows  of  tbe  new  works  were  blown  in,  and 
tbe  roofs  were  riddled  as  if  b}^  cannon  sbot.  Pieces  of 
iron  were  imbedded  in  tbe  walls,  and  stuck  out  in 
fantastic  sbapes.  One  of  tbe  great  boilers  lay  across  tbe 
road,  anotber  was  scattered  in  twisted  broken  plates  all 
over  tbe  place.  Tbe  buge  frame  of  tbe  largest  steam- 
bammer  still  stood  up  amidst  tbe  general  cbaos,  but  was 
fractured  in  many  places.  Tbe  two  smaller  macbines 
were  prone  on  tbe  floor.  Tbe  only  tbing  tbat  bad 
escaped  injury  was  the  set  of  old  tilt-bammers,  wbicb 
could  best  bave  been  spared.  As  for  tbe  man  wbo 
bad  worked  ^tbem  so  long,  and  wbo  bad  wrougbt  tbis 
miscbief,  bis  buge  body  bad  been  torn  in  small  pieces 
and  scattered  to  tbe  four  winds  of  beaven.  His  com- 
panion, *'  tbe  delegate,"  was  found  balf  dead  and 
di'eadfully  injured  under  a  mass  of  tbe  roof  near  tbe 
gateway,  at  wbicb  be  bad  striven  in  vain  to  force  an 
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exit.  There  are  victories  which  are  worse  than  defeat, 
and  Mr.  Forster's  was  one  of  them. 

Mr.  Field  and  his  manager  stood  amidst  the  wreck 
of  the  '^  new  forge/'  as  they  had  stood  once  before 
when  contemplating  the  devastation  wrought  by  Jacob 
Grimshaw.  Their  hearts  were  full  of  bitterness.  Only 
last  evening,  after  dinner,  Mr.  Field  had  written  letters 
accepting  large  orders,  portions  of  which  he  had  hoped 
would  be  executed  by  the  splendid  machinery  he  had 
seen  in  operation  during  the  afternoon.  Now  it  would 
be  necessary  to  rescind  his  contracts,  a  thing  that  was 
always  galling  to  his  proud  spirit.  Mr.  Forster  looked 
round  in  wrath  on  the  workmen  who  were  standing 
moodily  about. 

"  This  is  the  work  of  your  trades'  imion  and  your 
delegate,"  he  said  bitterly.  "  Go  to  him  and  his 
friends  for  employment  and  wages,  or  starve  as  you 
deserve  to.  I  wish  he  had  blown  every  one  of  you  into 
atoms  with  Perks." 

"  Where  is  the  wretch  at  present  ? "  said  Jediah, 
alluding  to  ' '  the  delegate."  "  I  suppose  it  was  chiefly 
his  doing." 

"  Yes,  it  was  all  his  doing,"  replied  the  manager. 
"  He  drugged  those  men  yesterday,  and  being  defeated 
in  his  object,  he  maddened  Perks  with  drink  and  brought 
him  here  to  do  this.  I  have  never  yet  seen  the  fellow, 
but  I  am  told  he  is  badly  injured,  and  lies  dying  in 
Beardmore's  cottage.  I  am  sorry  he  was  not  destroyed 
with  his  ignorant  victim.  I  wish  all  the  '  delegates '  in 
England  had  been  together  in  this  building  last  night. 
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Then  we  slioulcl  have  no  more  strikes  until  a  fresli  crop 
of  idle  scoundrels  had  grown  up.  They  are  the  curse 
of  the  manufacturing  population,  and  should  be  tried 
for  conspiracy  all  round,  and  transported  or  hung." 

"  I  suppose  there  is  nothing  for  it  but  to  put  all  this 
to  rights  again,"  said  Jediah,  wishing  to  change  the 
subject. 

"  Yes,  it  must  be  reconstructed,''  said  Mr.  Forster 
gloomily ;  ''  but  no  trades'  unionists  shall  ever  enter 
these  works  with  my  knowledge  or  consent." 

"  Of  course  not,"  said  Mr.  Field.  ''Let  it  be  one 
of  thy  rules.     I  shall  support  thee  in  the  matter." 

They  turned  to  go  away,  and  beheld  the  Rector 
coming  to  meet  them. 

"  Mr.  Forster,"  said  the  latter,  "there  is  a  man  in  a 
dying  state  at  Nat  Beardmore's,  He  wishes  to  see  you 
before  he  goes  hence.  He  said  you  would  be  sure  to 
come  if  you  knew  that  his  name  was  Stevens." 

Mr.  Forster  started  and  turned  pale.  "  Stevens," 
he  said  slowly.  "  I  once  knew  a  man  of  that  name ; 
the  greatest  scoundrel  that  ever  breathed,  and  a 
Methodist,  too." 

"  There  are  lots  of  scoundrels  who  are  not  Method- 
ists," replied  the  Rector.  "  This  man  is  the  '  trades' 
delegate,'  who  has  troubled  the  Dale  and  caused  this 
mischief.  It  appears  it  was  not  the  worst  crime  he 
committed  in  his  lifetime.  He  wishes  to  make  a 
declaration  on  his  death-bed.  Perhaps,  as  Mr.  Field  is 
a  magistrate,  he  will  be  so  good  as  to  attend  and  take 
his  deposition." 
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"  I  will  go  at  once,  with  pleasure/'  said  Jediah. 
"  Send  some  one  up  to  the  offices,  and  tell  young 
O'Eeilly  to  follow  us  ;  he  understands  how  these  things 
should  be  properly  done." 

In  a  little  while  they  stood  in  a  room  of  Nat 
Beardmore's  cottage  by  the  bedside  of  the  ''  delegate," 
who  was  evidently  within  a  few  hours  of  the  end  of  his 
career.  He  had  been  dreadfully  scalded  by  the  escaping 
steam  and  hot  water,  and  the  lower  part  of  his  body  had 
been  crushed  by  a  falling  beam ;  but  he  was  still  per- 
fectly conscious,  and  spoke  with  clearness. 

"  I  remember  you  very  well,"  said  Mr.  Forster, 
when  he  looked  on  his  pallid  features.  "  No  doubt  you 
do  not  forget  our  last  meeting." 

The  wretch  raised  himself  on  his  elbow  and  said, 
"  John  Forster,  spare  me  your  reproaches  now.  Tell 
me,  is  your  brother-in-law  alive  ?  " 

"He  is  alive,"  said  the  manager,  who  had  that 
morning  perused  the  letter  which  Mrs.  Maltby  had 
given  to  his  son.  "  You  sent  him  to  a  living  death, 
but  Providence  has  mercifully  preserved  him.  All  that 
you  can  do  now  is  to  clear  his  character  from  the  stain 
of  the  crime  jou  perpetrated.  Your  accomplice  met 
his  fate,  and  confessed  his  part  in  it  long  ago." 

Stevens  lay  back,  and  heaved  a  great  sigh  of  relief. 

"  It  has  weighed  on  every  hour  of  my  life,"  he  said; 
"it  has  blackened  and  withered  every  effort  I  made  to 
earn  a  livelihood ;  it  has  hidden  God's  mercy  from  my 
eyes.  I  should  not  have  minded  if  it  had  been  you. 
You  were  always  my  enemy;   but  he  never  did  me 
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any  harm, — lie  tried  to  do  me  good.  I  struck  at  jou 
through  him,  and  the  blow  has  fallen  on  my  own  head 
at  last.  I  came  here  in  secret  to  thwart  and  defeat  you 
in  your  business.  I  have  met  the  fate  I  deserve  ;  but 
before  I  go  to  my  account,  for  his  sake  and  his  son's 
sake,  I  wish  to  make  a  clean  breast  of  it.  I  will  tell 
you  how  it  was  done,  and  you  will  find  the  proofs  of  his 
innocence  in  that  box  when  I  am  gone.  I  have  no 
hope  of  ever  seeing  heaven.  I  cast  that  behind  me 
long  ago ;  but  it  may  lessen  my  torment  in  hell.  It 
will,  perhaps,  shorten  his  unjust  punishment  on  earth." 

The  clerk  O'Reilly  entered  at  this  moment  with 
writing  materials,  and  sat  down  to  take  the  statement 
of  the  forger  from  his  lips  in  the  presence  of  Mr.  Field, 
who  looked  on  and  listened  with  interest.  It  was  a 
long  story  of  crime.  It  is  needless  to  repeat  it.  Had 
the  miserable  wretch  who  lay  there  exercised,  in  any 
legitimate  business,  one-tenth  of  the  ingenuity  he  had 
used  to  rob  his  employers  and  then  to  fasten  the  guilt 
on  another,  he  would  have  made  a  fortune.  His  story 
filled  up  the  blanks  in  the  convict's  confession,  and  when 
it  was  ended  Mr.  Field  signed  the  deposition  in  the 
presence  of  witnesses.  Then  they  all  went  forth  except 
the  Hector,  who  remained  to  pray  with  the  dying 
sinner.  Towards  evening,  mortification  set  in  rapidly, 
and  before  midnight  he  was  no  more. 

Mr.  Field  walked  solemnly  away  with  Mr.  Forster, 
who  was  stern  and  silent. 

"Who  is  the  son  of  whom  he  spoke?"  inquired 
Jediah. 
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"  He  is  called  Robert  Forster/'  replied  the  manager. 
"There  is  no  longer  any  necessity  for  concealment. 
His  father,  the  victim  of  that  man's  crime,  was  the 
nephew  of  your  correspondent  who  introduced  us. 

"  My  valued  friend  John  Brown  of  S !  "  ex- 
claimed Jediah. 

''The  same." 

"Yerily!'^ 

Mr.  Field  walked  on  in  silence  for  some  minutes. 

"Who  was  Robert  Forster's  mother  ?  "  he  inquired 
at  length. 

"  She  was  my  sister,  and  she  died  of  a  broken  heart. 
I  adopted  the  boy,  and  I  believe  I  have  done  better  for 
him  than  for  my  own  son.  It  was  with  the  view  to  his 
advancement  in  life  that  I  consented  that  he  should 
live  altogether  with  you,  even  though  it  involved  some 
seeming  harshness  on  my  part." 

"  I  am  glad  that  he  has  resided  so  long  with  me," 
said  Jediah.  "  I  have  always  taken  a  deep  interest  in 
him.  I  have  watched  him  narrowly,  and  have  never 
had  a  shadow  of  cause  for  complaint." 

"  ISTor  have  I,"  said  the  manager.  "  He  is  the  ablest 
man  of  his  years  I  have  ever  known,  and  understands 
how  to  manage  workmen  far  better  than  I  do.  They 
seem  to  like  and  respect  him,  although  he  is  strict 
enough.  Do  you  know,  Mr.  Field,"  he  continued,  in 
a  tone  of  deep  seriousness,  "  I  often  think  that  my 
coming  here  was  a  mistake,  and  an  injury  to  your 
business.  I  feel  that  I  am  wanting  in  certain  qualifica- 
tions which  are  essential  in  one  who  has  to  deal  with 
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large  masses  of  ignorant  Avorkmen,  and  I  cannot  repair 
the  want  of  wliicli  I  am  conscious.  My  lieart  was 
hardened  long  ago  by  the  events  of  which  you  have 
just  heard.  I  was  recovering  somewhat  from  the  feel- 
ing of  intense  bitterness  and  isolation  when  I  lost  my 
little  girl,  since  then  my  nature  has  become  steeled 
altogether.  When  the  works  have  been  reconstructed, 
I  wish  you  would  relieve  me  of  their  charge.  I  want 
rest,  and  perhaps  I  shall  find  something  to  do  which 
will  suit  me  better,  and  give  me  time  to  think.  Robert 
will  soon  be  able  to  take  my  place,  and  the  change 
will  be  decidedly  to  your  advantage." 

"I  understand  perfectly,"  replied  Mr.  Field,  with 
unusual  emotion.  ''  I  too  was  hard  and  inflexible.  I 
made  great  mistakes.  I  might  have  gone  on  making 
still  greater  ones,  and  ended  in  a  miserable,  selfish  old 
age.  I  know  that  I  have  been  saved  from  this.  I  thank 
God  for  it,"  he  continued,  as  his  eyes  filled  with  tears. 
"  Something  was  given  me  to  love.  An  angel  was  sent 
to  dwell  with  me.  Her  presence  has  sweetened  my 
life,  her  gentleness  and  goodness  have  softened  and 
purified  my  heart.  Thou  knowest  whom  I  mean.  Esther ! 
Esther  the  beloved  !  I  have  always  felt  deeply  for  thy 
bereavement.  I  could  not  live  if  I  were  bereft  of  my 
darling.  I  cannot  bear  to  think  that  she  should  be  sepa- 
rated from  me.  It  has  been  one  great  object  of  my  life 
so  to  contrive  that  she  should  not  go  far  from  me  when 
she  marries,  and  that  she  should  marry  some  one  who 
would  take  my  place  some  day,  at  the  head  of  this  great 
business.     I  know  no  one  more  likely  to  be  fitted  for  it 
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than  Robert  Forster,  and  it  was  my  intention  to  make 
him  a  partner  before  long.  I  had  thought  also  of  thy 
son  James,  and  intended  that  he  should  one  day  fill 
the  place  of  Josiah  Morris.  Now  that  I  have  told  thee 
this,  I  trust  thou  wilt  be  happier  and  take  fresh  courage. 
If  this  wanton  destruction  of  the  works  had  taken  place 
some  years  ago,  I  should  have  sent  the  men  adrift  and 
retired  from  business.  But  I  am  determined  not  to  be 
beaten,  and  I  rely  on  thee  to  help  me  through.  The 
men  will  grow  wiser  and  better  in  time ;  let  us  try  to 
teach  them  and  to  learn  ourselves." 

Mr.  Forster  was  amazed  at  this  speech.  He  could 
scarcely  trust  his  ears,  and  stood  dumb  before  Mr. 
Field,  like  a  man  in  a  dream.  At  last  he  found 
words. 

"  Mr.  Field,''  he  said,  "  I  do  not  know  how  to  thank 
you.  You  have  given  me  new  life  and  hope.  I  will 
serve  you  as  long  as  both  are  left  to  me." 

Jediah  held  out  his  hand.  It  was  the  first  time  he 
had  ever  ofiered  it  to  his  manager.  Mr.  Forster  pressed 
it  warmly.  Then  Mr.  Field  took  his  companion's  arm 
and  they  continued  their  walk. 

"  Ilobert  should  be  told  of  this  miserable  man's  con- 
fession," said  Jediah,  as  they  approached  Mr.  Forster's 
house,  "  and  steps  should  be  taken  to  vindicate  his 
father's  character.  I  shall  write  to  John  Brown  myself 
this  evening,  and  also  to  Eobert  Lawson." 

"I  do  not  know  how  to  tell  him,"  replied  Mr.  Forster. 
"It  will,  I  fear,  be  a  great  shock." 

Mr.    Field    paused   for   awhile,    and   then  his  eyes 
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twinkled  with  a  happy  thought.  ''  I  shall  tell  Esther 
the  story,"  he  said  merrily,  "and  ask  her  to  repeat 
it  to  Robert  like  a  fairy  tale.  I  have  told  her  many 
tales  that  had  not  half  so  pleasant  a  termination ;  and 
she  will  best  know  how  to  tell  this  one." 


VOL.  III. 


CHAPTER  LIY. 

THE  EXILE. 

*'  Across  tlie  hills,  and  far  away 
Beyond  their  utmost  purple  rim, 
And  deep  into  the  dying  day, 

The  happy  princess  follow' d  him." 

Tennyson. 

''  A  ND  how  did  Esther  tell  that  story  ?"  I  inquired 
'^  of  Mrs.  Somers,  seven  years  after  the  tale  had 
been  told. 

"  She  told  it  very  nicely  and  very  well,  as  she  does 
everything  else." 

"  Of  course,  my  dear  madam,  that  was  to  be  ex- 
pected, considering  who  it  is  that  has  had  charge  of 
her  education  ;  but  I  want  to  know  the  precise  words 
she  used,  in  order  that  I  may  write  them  down  for  the 
benefit  of  my  readers." 

"  Never  mind  the  precise  words  ;  it  was  beautifully 
told — much  better  than  you  have  told  your  story — 
that  is  sufficient ;  remember  you  have  to  finish  in  the 
next  chapter,  and  you  have  a  good  deal  to  say.  If 
you  don't  finish  very  shortly,  I  am  certain  you  will 
drive  the  publisher  out  of  his  mind ;  you  have  ex- 
ceeded all  reasonable  limits  already." 
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''  But,  my  dear  madam,  every  one  will  want  to 
know  how  Esther  contrived  to  tell  the  young  man 
that  he  was  the  son  of  a  convict,  without  giving  him 
that  shock  which  Mr.  Forster  dreaded  so  much." 

'*  I  have  no  patience  with  you!"  exclaimed  the 
good  lady,  "  and  I  am  sure  your  readers  have  also 
lost  all  patience.  A  '  convict '  indeed !  He  was  a 
martj-r — a  Christian  martyr;  that  was  what  Esther 
called  him,  and  that  is  what  he  was.  It  would  take 
another  volume  to  describe  his  life  and  character, — 
how  he  was  cruelly  betrayed,  what  he  suffered,  and 
how  he  died.  You  may  write  it  all  some  day  in 
another  book,  if  the  work  you  have  written  is  suc- 
cessful ;  but  as  no  one  would  read  a  four- volume  novel, 
and  nobody  could  be  got  to  print  it,  you  must  defer 
that  story  of  Esther's  for  the  present.  It  was  told  to 
Robert  as  he  lay  there  on  that  couch  you  are  sitting 
on,  whilst  I  sat  here  where  I  am  sitting  now,  and 
tried  to  hide  my  tears.  When  it  was  ended  he  got  up, 
although  he  was  very  imwell,  and  took  Esther's  hand 
and  kissed  it,  and  said,  '  I  must  bid  you  farewell ;  m}^ 
place  is  with  him  ;  I  must  go  to  my  father  and  bring 
him  home.'  Then  he  went  away  to  his  room,  and  in 
the  morning,  when  Doctor  Dixon  came  to  see  him,  it 
was  discovered  that  Robert  was  gone.  He  had  left  for 
Liverpool  by  the  first  train,  and  sailed  next  day  for 
Australia.  There  were  a  great  many  letters  on  the 
table,  which  he  had  written  during  the  night.  One  for 
Mr.  Field,  thanking  him  for  all  his  kindness,  and  one 
for  Mr.  Forster  about  the  works,  begging  him  to  treat 
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the  men  with  less  severity.  There  was  a  very  long  one 
for  Josiah  Morris,  about  things  he  left  behind — designs 
for  a  cottage  hospital,  a  literary  institute  and  school  of 
desiffn,  for  baths  and  wash-houses,  and  many  other 
things.  They  are  all  built  now,  and  you  can  see  them. 
There  were  also  private  letters  to  Mrs.  Forster  and 
James,  telling  them  he  could  not  trust  himself  to 
see  them  and  bid  them  good-bye  ;  but  there  was  none 
for  my  precious  pet.  She  looked  very  miserable  for 
weeks  after,  and  I  knew  by  her  eyes  in  the  mornings 
that  she  had  been  weeping  over-night ;  then  I  sent 
Ruth  to  sleep  in  her  room,  but  they  both  kept  me 
awake  talking  half  the  night  about  Robert ;  I  could 
hear  them  in  the  next  room.  At  last  I  had  to  beg 
Mr.  Field  to  allow  me  to  take  Esther  away  to  London, 
and  pay  a  long-promised  visit  to  the  Lawsons, 
where  we  had  been  so  often  invited ;  but  I  did  not 
know  that  Esther  had  got  from  Mrs.  Forster  all  the 
letters  and  documents  connected  with  the  case  of 
Robert's  father — the  convict's  confession,  and  that  of 
the  *  delegate ' — and  how  she  set  to  work  with  Mr. 
Lawson  to  have  it  all  cleared  up. 

"  A  few  days  after  Robert  left,  Mr.  Brown  arrived 
from  the  north.  You  know  he  is  a  Member  of  Parlia- 
ment, and  a  very  influential  man ;  also  a  very  old 
friend  of  Mr.  Field's.  He  was  very  unhappy  about  it 
all,  and  said  that  at  one  time  he  had  intended  to  make 
Robert's  father  a  partner  in  his  business,  and  that  now 
he  would  have  the  value  of  the  partnership  computed 
from  the  date  of  the  unjust  conviction,  and  hand  the 
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amount  oyer  to  Mr.  Field  in  trust  for  Kobert,  as  some 
compensation  for  tlie  error  lie  had  been  led  into. 
Mr.  Brown  came  up  to  London  also,  and  saw  Mr. 
Lawson,  and  botb  together  never  ceased  to  worry  the 
people  at  the  Home  Ofl&ce  until  the  documents  which 
Mr.  Purkiss  had  forwarded  to  the  Secretary  were 
recovered.  Even  then  there  was  great  neglect  and 
circumlocution,  and  a  tedious  investigation  by  the 
Crown  lawyers,  until  Mr.  Brown  asked  sharp  questions 
in  the  House  of  Commons  as  to  the  cause  of  the 
delay.  At  length  one  day  a  scroll  of  parchment,  with 
a  great  many  seals  and  signatures,  was  delivered  at 
Mr.  Lawson' s  office,  purporting  to  be  the  Queen's 
pardon  for  an  offence  that  had  never  been  committed, 
and  for  which  the  innocent  man  had  suffered  the  full 
term  of  punishment.  Esther  was  very  indignant  at 
the  wording  of  the  document,  and  would  not  be  satis- 
fied even  when  Mr.  Lawson  explained  to  her  that  it 
was  a  mere  form,  and  part  of  an  old  fiction  that  *  the 
Crown  can  do  no  wrong,'  and  therefore  must  not  admit 
that  wrong  has  been  done.  Old  Mr.  Brown  sat  by  and 
heard  her  argue  the  point  with  Mr.  Lawson,  and  the 
same  night  he  put  a  notice  on  the  paper  in  the  House, 
that  he  would  move  a  resolution  to  the  effect  that  that 
old  fiction  should  be  abolished  and  done  away  with  ; 
and  only  consented  to  withdraw  his  notice  after  the 
First  Minister  had  risen  in  his  place  and  stated  that 
the  Government  was  perfectly  satisfied  that  James 
Brown  was  innocent,  and  promised  that  a  short  bill 
would   be   introduced   by   the   Attorney- General,   de- 
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daring  that  such  was  the  case,  and  reversing  the 
sentence.  You  can  see  a  copy  of  it,  signed  by  the 
Queen  herself,  over  the  mantel-piece  in  the  library  at 
the  Abbey.  When  it  was  received  by  Mr.  Lawson  he 
brought  it  to  Esther,  and  she  sent  it  out  to  Robert  to 
Australia,  with  a  little  note  which  she  showed  me. 
There  were  only  three  words — 'Do  not  forget.''  They 
were  words  which  Esther's  grandfather  had  spoken  to 
Robert  on  his  deathbed,  many  years  ago.  I  did  not 
know  at  the  time  what  they  really  meant,  but  I  know 
now,  and  you  know  very  well.  You  have  seen  the 
result  in  the  present  state  of  the  works,  and  the  im- 
proved condition  of  the  workmen.  There  are  no  more 
'  strikes '  or  quarrels  of  any  kind,  and  Lauterdale  is 
one  of  the  healthiest  places  in  England.  Now  I  must 
leave  you  to  attend  to  my  housekeeping.  By-and-by 
I  am  going  out  to  drive  with  Mr.  Field  and  my  father. 
We  shall  meet  again  this  evening  at  the  Abbey.  Ruth 
will  go  for  a  walk  with  you  in  the  Dale ;  she  will  tell 
you  more  about  the  people  than  I  can.  Ruth  knows 
everybody,  and  is  fond  of  gossiping  in  the  cottages  ; 
she  will  give  you  a  lesson  in  the  dialect  of  the  people, 
in  which  you  are  sadly  deficient.  Mind  you  do  not 
forget  to  call  on  the  Rector  and  his  sister,  Mrs.  Clayton. 
Good-bye  for  the  present." 

Mrs.  Somers  gave  me  her  hand  and  went  out.  Pre- 
sently she  returned  with  a  sly  smile  on  her  gentle  face. 

"  Do  not  forget  to  mention,"  she  said,  "  that  our  Esther 
is  Esther  Field  still,  and  will  never  change  her  name. 
You  are  fond  of  tantalizing  your  readers  ;  you  did  so 
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very  mucli  in  the  first  two  volumes,  wtiicli  I  have  read 
with  impatience ;  you  may  as  well  continue  your  bad 
practice  to  the  end.  You  must  explain  how  she  might 
have  been  Countess  of  Lauterdale  if  she  pleased,  and 
could  not  be  plain  Mrs.  Brown.  You  know  ladies 
always  look  at  the  end  of  the  third  volume  when 
they  are  half-way  through  ;  if  they  saw  such  a  name 
as  Esther  Brown  they  would  shut  up  the  book. 
Good-bye  again.  Do  not  be  late  for  dinner,  or  you 
shan't  see  the  children.  Here  is  Ruth  with  her  bonnet 
on  ;  go  out  with  her,  and  see  the  things  that  have 
come  to  pass  since  you  were  here  last." 

Mrs.  Somers  is  gone  for  good  this  time,  and  in  her 
place  in  the  doorway  stands  the  "  gipsy  girl "  of  old, 
with  laughter  in  her  eyes  ;  she  is  to  be  my  guide,  com- 
panion, and  friend  for  the  day.  I  beg  for  a  moment 
to  seal  up  and  dispatch  those  sheets  I  wrote  last  night 
to  the  printer,  who  is  crying  out  for  "  copy ;"  and  as 
they  will  therefore  follow  here,  the  reader  must  take 
them  as  they  come. 

When  Robert  Forster  started  so  suddenly  for  Aus- 
tralia there  was  no  doubt  that  he  had  received  a  severe 
shock.  His  sensitive  mind  was  filled  with  grief  and 
shame,  and  his  heart  was  wrung  with  anguish.  He 
did  not  dare  to  look  again  in  the  faces  of  the  friends 
around  him  ;  he  could  not  bear  to  be  pitied  as  the  son 
of  the  unfortunate  man  who  had  been  tried,  convicted, 
and  transported  for  felony,  although  his  father's  inno- 
cence had  been  fully  established  before  the  sad  story 
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was  told.  Burning  with  indignation,  lie  fled  away  at 
once  to  the  nearest  port  from  wliich  lie  could  obtain  a 
passage  to  Australia,  and  finding  a  large  clipper  about 
to  sail  lie  went  on  board  at  once.  Just  as  the  vessel 
weighed  anchor  he  wrote  a  few  words  to  Esther,  and 
dispatched  them  by  one  of  the  boatmen  leaving  the 
ship.  The  man  put  the  note  in  his  pocket,  and 
neglected  to  post  it  for  some  weeks  after,  when  Robert 
was  far  away  at  sea.  It  was  forwarded  to  Esther  in 
London,  to  the  house  of  Mr.  Lawson,  where  she  was 
then  staying  with  Mrs.  Somers.  It  was  a  hurried 
note,  informing  her  that  he  was  on  his  way  to  Mel- 
bourne ;  thanking  her  for  the  manner  in  which  she  had 
broken  to  him  the  intelligence  of  his  father's  position, 
and  intimating  that  he  meant  to  share  his  exile, 
and  would  never  return  to  England  unless  he  could 
return  without  a  trace  of  dishonour  adhering  to  his 
name.  He  hoped  that  steps  would  be  taken  by  the 
head  of  the  firm  with  whom  his  father  had  been 
engaged  when  the  forgeries  were  discovered,  to  undo 
the  injustice  of  which  they  had  been  made  the  un- 
willing instruments,  and  that  Mr.  Field  would  bring 
the  matter  to  their  immediate  notice.  The  note  was 
simply  signed  *'  Robert,"  as  if  the  writer  were  in  doubt 
as  to  his  right  to  add  any  surname.  In  a  postscript 
he  asked  that  any  letters  on  the  subject  should  be 
addressed  to  him  at  the  post-office,  Melbourne. 

Esther  showed  this  note  to  Mr.  Brown,  and  sent  a 
copy  to  Mr.  Field,  both  of  whom  were  already  actively 
engaged  in  carrying  out  the  wishes  of  the  writer.    She 
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wrote  a  very  kind  letter  to  Robert  in  reply,  detailing 
all  that  was  being  done  in  London,  and  promising  that 
no  pains  would  be  spared  to  clear  the  character  of  his 
father,  and  begged  that  Robert  would  write  often  and 
let  them  know  of  his  movements,  hoping  also  that  he 
would  speedily  return.  She  showed  this  letter  to  Mrs. 
Somers,  and  debated  much  with  that  good  lady  as  to 
the  address.  Esther  was  of  opinion  that  she  should 
still  direct  to  Robert  Forster ;  Mrs.  Somers  thought  it 
was  probable  he  would  now  assume  his  ow^n  proper  name 
— Robert  Brown  ;  finally  a  compromise  was  efiected, 
the  letter  was  addressed  to  Robert  Forster  Brown, 
and  unfortunately  on  that  account  it  was  not  delivered 
to  the  person  for  whom  it  was  intended  until  long  after. 

At  that  time  the  voyage  to  Australia  generally 
occupied  a  period  of  four  or  five  months,  and  it  was 
nearly  six  months  from  the  date  of  his  departure  before 
Robert  reached  the  up-country  station  on  the  Camp- 
aspie  River,  where  his  father  resided.  He  discovered 
the  locality  after  many  fruitless  inquiries,  by  applying 
at  the  head- quarters  of  the  Wesleyan  Mission  in 
Melbourne,  and  there  obtaining  the  address  of  Silas 
Clayton.  The  vessel  by  which  Robert  arrived  also 
brought  letters  for  Silas  fi  om  Mrs.  Maltby,  stating  that 
the  Forsters  resided  in  her  neighbourhood,  and  her  belief 
that  James  Forster  was  the  son  of  his  friend  Mr.  Brown. 

The  shrewd  little  widow  imagined  that,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  superior  position  of  Robert,  he  must  be  the 
real  son  of  the  manager.  She  was  glad  to  think  that  the 
young  man  who  was  so  attentive  to  her  pretty  grand- 
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daughter  would  be  likely  to  inherit  a  great  fortune,  and 
she  urged  Silas  to  return  to  Lauterdale  with  his  friend. 
But  the  friend  was  just  then  very  ill,  and  unable  to 
undertake  the  journey  even  if  he  were  inclined  to 
do  so,  which  he  was  not.  He  had  decided  to  wait  and 
see  if  the  relatives  whom  he  believed  had  once  deserted, 
and  turned  their  backs  on  him,  would  now  take  steps 
to  undo  the  wrongs  he  had  suffered,  and  then  welcome 
him  home  as  one  who  was  entirely  innocent.  He  feared 
that  he  was  totally  forgotten,  and  in  the  despondency  of 
illness  he  almost  hoped  that  such  was  the  case.  The  iron 
had  entered  too  deeply  into  his  soul.  The  bitterness  of  a 
death  in  life  had  been  tasted  too  long  to  leave  much 
appetite  for  the  sweets  of  the  new  life  which  awaited 
him.  For  one  thing  only  he  longed,  with  the  deep 
yearning  of  a  wounded  heart,  to  look  on  the  face  of  his  son 
before  death  closed  his  eyes  for  ever  on  a  world  which 
had  been  too  hard  for  him.  For  that  son  he  had  toiled 
in  exile  all  these  later  years  to  acquire  wealth,  hoping 
that  if  he  himself  were  not  permitted  to  leave  behind 
him  an  unblemished  name,  at  least  he  might  be  able  to 
bequeath  to  his  heir  the  means  of  taking  up  a  position 
in  life,  to  which  money  is  often  the  easiest  stepping-stone. 
His  sole  ambition  was  to  purchase  an  estate  in  England 
for  his  son,  of  whose  existence  he  was  assured,  and  with 
this  object  he  was  engaged  in  realizing  his  property 
when  he  succumbed  to  an  illness  brought  on  by  over- 
exertion in  a  trying  climate. 

On  the  evening  when  Robert  rode  into  the  "  station,'' 
Mr.  Brown  lay  on  a  couch  under  the  shade  of  the  wide 
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verandah  of  his  house.  The  clay  had  been  intensely 
hot,  and  he  had  been  feverish  and  restless  until  the  sun 
went  down.  Then  he  felt  worn  out  and  exhausted  and 
inclined  to  doze.  He  closed  his  eyes  as  if  in  sleep.  A 
thin,  pale  man  who  sat  beside  him  rose  up  and  carefully 
folded  a  letter  which  he  had  just  read  to  the  invalid. 
It  was  Mrs.  Maltby's  letter,  and  the  reader  was  Silas 
Clayton.  Just  then  he  heard  the  sound  of  horse's  feet 
rapidly  approaching  the  house  from  the  other  side. 
Silas  got  lip  and  passed  through  to  the  front  door. 
A  young  man  sprang  from  the  saddle,  and  asked  if 
Mr.  Brown  was  at  home.  "I  presume,"  he  said,  "I 
am  addressing  Mr.  Clayton." 

Robert  had  observed  the  cut  of  Silas'  black  cloth  coat. 

-  Yes." 

"  I  am  Mr.  Brown's  son." 

Silas  raised  his  hand,  and  motioned  to  Robert  to  be 
silent.  "  He  is  asleep  close  by,"  he  said;  "  do  not  wake 
him  suddenly.     He  has  been  very  ill." 

Silas  turned  and  cautiously  led  the  young  man  back 
through  the  open  doors. 

"  There  he  is,"  he  whispered,  pointing  to  the  wasted 
tigure  reclining  in  the  shade.  ''  Be  cautious  ;  sudden 
joy  may  kill  him." 

Robert  crept  up  close  to  his  father's  side.  He  knelt 
down  and  took  one  thin  hand  in  his  own.  It  was 
the  left  hand,  and  there  was  a  deep  scar  round  the 
wrist ;  he  guessed  at  once  what  that  meant.  He 
raised  the  hand  and  kissed  it.  Just  then  his  father 
woke. 
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"  Mr.  Clayton/'  lie  said,  *'  I  have  been  dreaming  tliat 
he  has  come/' 

"He  is  there,"  said  Silas,  pointing  to  the  kneeling 
figure. 

"Where?" 

Mr.  Brown  turned  and  raised  himself  on  his  elbow  to 
look  in  the  stranger's  face.  Robert  flung  his  arms 
round  him. 

"  Father,"  he  said,  "  I  am  here.''  And  then  his 
tears  rained  over  those  pale,  worn  features,  washing  away 
the  lines  of  sorrow  from  the  sunken  cheeks,  cooling  the 
fevered  brow  on  which  they  fell,  and  bringing  healing 
to  a  heart  surcharged  with  bitterness. 

Silas  Clayton  shrank  from  beholding  the  sacred  joy 
of  that  meeting — a  joy  akin  to  that  of  angels  over  a 
soul  that  is  saved.  He  went  to  his  own  chamber,  and 
knelt  down  to  thank  God  that  he  had  been  chosen  to 
bind  up  the  broken  heart  of  the  man  he  loved  so  well. 

There  is  no  medicine  like  joy.  In  a  few  days  Mr. 
Brown  was  about  again  and  in  the  saddle.  Robert  rode 
beside  him  on  a  splendid  horse,  and  the  father  taught 
the  son  to  ride  as  Australians  only  can.  They  went 
all  over  the  large  "  station  "  amidst  vast  flocks  of  sheep 
and  herds  of  cattle,  and  visited  the  great  wool-sheds, 
shearing  folds,  and  melting  houses.  It  was  all  new 
and  interesting  to  Robert.  He  saw  how  easily  fortunes 
were  rolled  up  in  a  simple  business  like  this,  where 
very  few  hands  were  required,  and  often  compared  it 
in  his  mind  with  the  difficulties  of  the  business  at 
Lauterdale.     It  appeared  to  him  a  much  better  thing  to 
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be  a  "  squatter"  than  an  ironmaster,  and  far  easier  to 
manage  sheep  and  cattle  than  to  control  workmen. 

For  six  months  in  the  year,  on  the  Campaspie  plains 
there  was  very  little  to  do  but  to  look  on  whilst  the 
flocks  increased  and  multiplied,  following  out  the  great 
law  impressed  on  them  at  creation.  Then  came  the 
busy  time  of  washing,  shearing,  and  wool-pressing,  the 
time  for  branding  cattle  and  melting  tallow,  and  after 
that  the  season  of  rest  and  enjoyment,  when  Robert  and 
his  father  drove  down  to  Melbourne,  just  six  months 
after  his  arrival  in  the  colony,  and  a  year  since  his 
departure  from  Lauterdale.  During  all  that  time  he 
had  never  received  a  line  from  England.  He  had 
written  to  Mr.  Field  and  to  Mrs.  Forster,  with  the  intelli- 
gence of  having  discovered  his  father  ;  but  the  mail  by 
which  these  letters  were  sent  was  lost.  Silas  Clayton 
had  gone  home  three  months  before.  He  was  now 
comparatively  a  rich  man  for  a  missionary.  Mr.  Brown 
had  given  him  a  cheque  for  two  thousand  pounds,  and 
insisted  on  his  accepting  it.  It  would  purchase  an 
annuity  more  than  sufficient  for  his  very  moderate 
wants  on  his  arrival  home,  in  addition  to  which  he 
would  be  entitled  to  a  moderate  pension  from  the 
vSociety,  earned  by  long  years  of  zealous  labour  in  the 
mission  service.  In  consequence  of  his  absence  no 
further  information  was  received  from  Mrs.  Maltby's 
letters. 

Mr.  Brown  and  his  son  took  up  their  quarters  in  one  of 
the  hotels  in  Melbourne,  and  Robert  went  out  at  once  to 
the  post  office  to  inquire  for  letters.  His  father  remained 
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behind  to  look  over  the  English,  papers  just  arrived. 
He  was  rather  fatigued  by  the  journey,  and  said  he  did 
not  feel  well,  and  would  sit  down  and  rest.  Half  an  hour 
afterwards  Eobert  Forster  burst  into  the  room  with  a 
number  of  open  letters  and  a  printed  document  in  his 
hand  ;  he  saw  his  father  seated  in  an  arm-chair,  with  a 
copy  of  the  London  Times  on  his  knees.  His  head  was 
thrown  backward  and  rested  on  the  chair,  and  his 
features  wore  a  smile  of  peaceful  happiness.  His  right 
hand  rested  with  the  index  finger  on  a  column  in  the 
paper  headed  "House  of  Commons."  It  contained 
the  Minister's  speech  in  answer  to  Mr.  Brown,  and  the 
promise  that  the  Bill  would  be  passed  to  afibrd  relief 
to  the  victim  who  sat  there  so  still  and  silent.  Robert 
held  a  copy  of  the  Act  itself  in  his  hand,  in  the  preamble 
of  which  was  set  forth  the  fact  of  his  father's  innocence. 
Mr.  Brown's  left  arm  hung  down  by  his  side,  the  arm 
that  had  worn  a  manacle  so  long.  His  son  seized  the 
wrist,  and  let  it  fall  again  in  terror  at  its  icy  coldness. 
Joy  kills  as  well  as  cures,  and  the  "  relief"  which  came 
at  last  to  that  guiltless,  long-suffering,  patient  man  had 
burst  his  noble  heart  in  sunder.  There  are  wrongs 
done  upon  earth  which  no  Act  of  ParKament  will  set 
right ;  to  remedy  which  neither  king,  lords  nor  commons 
can  do  anything ;  to  repair  which  no  scroll  or  monu- 
ment availeth.  Let  us  hope  that  wrongs  and  sufferings, 
such  as  those  of  James  Brown,  are  redressed  sevenfold 
in  heaven.     There  is  some  comfort  in  the  thought  that 

"  THEY   WHO    BEAR   THE   CROSS    SHALL   WEAR   THE    CROWN." 
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Esther's  stay  at  Mr.  Lawson's  was  made  very 
pleasant  to  her.  The  genial  solicitor  took  the  warmest 
interest  in  the  matter  about  wliich  she  was  so  anxious, 
and  made  unusual  efforts  to  forward  it.  He  also  did 
his  best  to  amuse  the  young  lady,  and  insisted  that  she 
should  take  riding  lessons,  and  as  soon  as  Esther  be- 
came tolerably  proficient  he  rode  out  with  her  and  his 
daughters  in  the  parks  whenever  he  could  possibly  spare 
time,  and  when  he  could  not,  his  place  was  taken  by  his 
eldest  son  Fred,  who  was  a  rising  young  barrister.  The 
Misses  Lawson  were  very  well  known  as  accomplished 
horsewomen,  and  regular  frequenters  of  "  the  Row,"  and 
the  presence  with  them  of  the  beautiful  stranger  with 
her  fresh  country  complexion,  blue  eyes,  and  fair  hair 
soon  attracted  a  good  deal  of  attention,  some  of  which 
was  a  Kttle  too  pronounced  on  the  part  of  male  loungers 
at  the  rails.  Esther  was  not  accustomed  to  being 
stared  at,  and  did  her  best  to  get  her  portly  companion 
between  her  and  the  idle  observers  on  all  occasions,  or, 
when  Mr.  Lawson  was  not  present,  she  took  refuge  in 
the  midst  of  his  daughters.  One  gentleman  with  an 
eye-glass  constantly  stuck  in  his  eye  was  more  per- 
sistent than  any  of  the  others,  and  finding  that  Esther 
rather  avoided  the  spot  he  patronized,  he  betook  himself 
to  the  saddle  also,  and  followed  the  party  about  at  a 
respectful  distance.  He  rode  very  well,  and  was 
evidently  a  gentleman,  and  well  known  to  many  of  the 
habitues  of  the  park.  One  day,  during  a  little  halt, 
he  rode  up  with  an  old  friend  and  client  of  Mr.  Law- 
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son's.  The  client  begged  to  be  allowed  to  introduce 
Lord  Kawson,  and  after  the  usual  ceremonial  and  a  few 
pleasant  words,  the  young  nobleman  rode  away  with 
his  companion. 

On  the  next  occasion,  Lord  Eawson  managed  to  get 
introduced  to  Fred  Lawson,  but  Fred  received  his 
advances  rather  stiffly,  and  rode  off  with  Esther  and 
one  of  his  sisters.  Miss  Letty  Lawson  remained 
behind  with  her  father,  and  in  a  few  minutes  con- 
trived so  that  the  latter  could  not  help  introducing 
the  young  lord,  who  entered  into  conversation,  and 
then  turned  his  horse  and  rode  beside  her.  After 
this  he  did  his  best  to  make  himself  very  agreeable 
to  the  whole  party  on  every  possible  occasion.  He 
had  a  great  fund  of  gossiping  small-talk,  and  a  droll 
way  of  saying  things.  The  Lawson  girls  laughed 
at  him  a  good  deal,  and  he  seemed  rather  to  like 
being  laughed  at ;  but  Esther  looked  wonderingly 
at  him  out  of  her  blue  eyes,  puzzled  to  understand 
how  a  man  could  talk  so  much,  and  yet  say  so 
little  worth  remembering.  Fred  Lawson  could  talk 
very  sensibly  and  cleverly,  and  Esther  liked  to 
listen  to  him.  He  was  also  very  kind  to  his  sisters, 
and  though  he  really  was  devoted  to  Esther,  he  did  not 
bore  her  with  unpleasant  attentions.  When  Mrs. 
Lawson  looked  out  of  her  carriage  windows,  and  saw 
the  young  people  on  horseback  chatting  together  so 
pleasantly,  she  was  inchned  to  be  very  confidential  with 
Mrs.  Somers,  who  always  accompanied  her,  and  spoke 
to  that  lady  of  the  g^eat  abilities  of  her  eldest  son,  and 
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his  increasing  practice,  concluding  by  mentioning,  as 
usual,  that  she  was  "a  very  happy  wife  and  mother,'* 
which  was  true  in  substance  and  fact,  notwithstand- 
ing that  Mr.  Lawson  still  continued  to  purchase  en- 
gravings. 

Esther  was  a  very  industrious  girl  at  this  time,  and 
got  up  early  to  learn  lessons  in  Italian  and  German. 
She  was  attended  by  good  masters  in  those  languages 
during  her  visit,  and  made  wonderful  progress.  She 
also  went  with  Mrs.  Somers  three  times  a  week  to  a 
great  singing-master,  although  Mrs.  Lawson  wanted 
to  have  him  come  to  the  house  ;  but  this  Esther  would 
not  listen  to,  alleging  that  "  the  scales"  would  drive 
every  one  mad. 

Mrs.  Somers  wrote  regularly  to  Mr.  Field  once  a 
week,  reporting  Esther's  progress,  and  praising  her 
singing,  and  succeeded  in  persuading  him  to  allow  her 
to  stay  for  a  year  in  London.  He  came  up  several 
times  to  see  them  and  to  transact  business  with  the 
Bank  of  England ;  Josiah  Morris  also  came,  and 
once  the  Hector  paid  his  niece  a  visit,  and  told  her 
all  about  her  old  friends ;  but  he  had  nothing  to  say 
about  that  friend  who  had  gone  so  far  off.  He  had 
heard  of  him  ;  but  his  wife  had  impressed  on  him  the 
wisdom  of  keeping  his  information  to  himself. 

"  That  feeling  I  spoke  of  may  die  out,"  said  Mrs. 
Edward.  *'  It  is  fitting  that  it  should.  Esther  may 
meet  some  nobleman  or  wealthy  man  of  family  up  in 
London,  so  do  not  spoil  her  chances," 

The  Rector  did  as  he  was  toid,  and   said   nothing 

VOL.  III.  z 
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about  Robert,  although  Esther  looked  so  wistfully  in 
his  face  that  it  almost  made  him  break  his  promise. 

Before  the  end  of  the  year  Esther  suddenly  asked 
Mrs,  Somers  to  take  her  home,  and  being  pressed  for  a 
reason,  said  that  the  evening  previous  Fred  Lawson  had 
spoken  a  few  words  to  her  in  the  conservatory.  She 
would  not"  say  what  the  words  were.  Only  she  had 
answered  "  No,'*  and  wanted  to  go  back  to  Lauterdale. 
Mrs.  Somers  had  a  little  conversation  with  the  lady  of 
the  house,  who  shed  some  tears,  and  was  not  quite  as 
''happy  a  wife  and  mother"  as  usual. 

"  I  believe  I  love  her  more  than  I  do  any  of  my  own 
daughters,"  said  the  solicitor's  wife,  ''  and  Mr.  Lawson 
adores  her.  As  for  Fred,  I  know  he  worships  the  very 
ground  she  walks  on.  I  told  him  to  wait  until  she  was 
gone,  and  then  to  write  to  her.  I  knew  he'd  make  a 
mess  of  it." 

''  I  don't  think  it  would  have  made  any  difference," 
replied  Mrs.  Somers  gently. 

*'  But  it  will  make  a  great  difference  to  poor  Fred," 
answered  Mrs.  Lawson.  "  I  suppose  she  is  thinking  of 
that  silly  Lord  Kawson,  who  has  squandered  all  his 
fortune,  and  no  doubt  would  like  to  spend  Esther's  also, 
if  he  could  get  it." 

"  No,  she  is  not,"  said  Mrs.  Somers  decidedly.  "  You 
may  have  observed  that  she  avoids  him  as  much  as 
possible,  and  I  have  never  seen  her  give  the  least 
encouragement  to  Fred.  He  has  mistaken  her  natural 
sweetness  of  disposition  for  something  else,  if  there  is  a 
mistake  at  all."  • 
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Mrs.  Lawson  remained  silent  and  sobbed  a  little. 
Sbe  knew  in  her  heart  that  Mrs.  Somers  was  right ; 
but  she  was  e\4dently  much  disappointed.  At  last  she 
said,  *'  Please,  don't  mention  it  to  Mr.  Lawson ;  he 
might  be  vexed  with  Fred." 

"I  shall  not  mention  it  to  any  one,"  replied  Mrs. 
Somers  ;  "  but,  with  your  permission,  we  will  leave 
to-morrow," 

Xext  day  there  was  a  very  trying  leave-taking. 
The  girls  all  clung  to  Esther  and  wept,  except  Miss 
Letty,  who  retired  to  her  room  intimating  that  the 
scene  would  be  too  much  for  her.  Esther  gave  Mrs. 
Lawson  a  little  silk  purse  for  Fred,  which  she  had 
worked  with  her  own  hands,  and  flung  her  arms 
round  her  and  kissed  her.  She  also  kissed  Mr.  Lawson, 
who  accompanied  them  to  the  station  and  was  rather 
puzzled  at  the  suddenness  of  the  departure.  Esther 
thanked  him  very  much  for  his  kindness,  especially  in 
that  troublesome  business  with  the  Crown,  and  con- 
trived to  be  so  eloquent  that  he  was  unable  to  ask  her 
any  questions. 

In  a  few  days  Esther  resumed  her  quiet  life  in  the 
Dale  House,  just  as  if  such  a  place  as  London  did 
not  exist,  and  a  few  months  after  Mrs.  Forster  called 
and  told  how  her  brother  had  died  at  Melbourne. 
She  brought  a  very  sad  letter  she  had  received  from 
Eobert.  He  begged  her  to  thank  Miss  Field  for  all 
she  had  done.  Esther  did  not  like  to  be  called  '*  Miss 
Field,"  but  she  took  the  letter  to  her  own  room,  and 
read  it  over  on  her  knees,  praying  that   the  writer 
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might  be  comforted.  After  this  there  were  no  letters 
for  a  long  time.  Robert  had  gone  back  to  the 
*'  station." 

During  that  year  there  was  considerable  excitement 
in  the  iron  trade,  and  the  works  were  unusually  busy. 
Mr.  Forster  got  on  much  better  with  the  men,  and 
orders  flowed  in  apace,  but  the  remittances  in  return 
did  not  always  keep  pace  with  the  delivery  of  the 
executed  work,  and  consequently  the  strain  on  the 
capital  of  the  business  was  greater  than  usual.  Mr. 
Field  was  expending  large  sums  in  developing  the  new 
coal-field,  from  which  there  were  prospects  of  a  vast 
return  on  the  outlay  at  no  distant  date ;  but  he  often 
looked  anxious  and  worried.  Sometimes  he  spoke  of 
Robert  Forster,  and  wondered  why  he  did  not  write  or 
return  home.  The  ironmaster's  wonderful  business 
powers  were  overtaxed,  and  he  frequently  required 
assistance,  which  he  knew  could  best  be  rendered  by 
him  who  was  absent. 

Why  Robert  did  not  write  more  frequently  I  do 
not  know.  The  dull  weight  of  grief  lay  heavy  on 
him,  and  he  was  sick  at  heart.  He  was  also  busy 
selling  stock,  and  negotiating  for  the  disposal  of  the 
"  station ; "  and  he  was  aggravated  by  vexatious  de- 
lays. He  hoped  each  month  to  be  able  to  announce 
his  departure,  but  month  -after  month  passed  on  and 
still  he  was  detained  at  Melbourne.  Esther  did  her 
best  to  make  excuses  for  him  to  her  uncle,  but  the 
latter  was  evidently  vexed  and  depressed  in  spirit.  She 
then   tried   to   draw   Mr.    Field  away    from   business 
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oftener,  on  the  pretext  that  she  wished  to  see  places 
in  the  neighbourhood.  He  accompanied  her  at  first 
with  a  little  reluctance,  but  soon  became  interested 
in  these  excursions,  and  enjoyed  them. 

One  day  they  visited  the  Abbey  at  the  other  side  of 
the  river,  a  favourite  place  with  both ;  it  was  always  so 
quiet  and  beautiful  there.  Esther  loved  to  watch  the 
rooks  in  the  trees,  and  as  the  birds  had  had  the  place 
all  to  themselves  for  a  long  time,  they  had  built  a  great 
many  nests,  and  were  a  thriving  colony.  On  this  occa- 
sion, the  visitors  observed  that  the  rooks  were  in  great 
commotion,  and  on  inquiry  they  were  surprised  to  learn 
that  the  place  was  inhabited  by  members  of  the  Earl's 
family.  The  lodge  keeper  said  that  the  Countess  had 
come  down  with  Lord  Rawson  and  some  of  the  ladies. 
Just  then  Lord  Rawson  himself  appeared  in  the  avenue, 
and  came  up  and  spoke  to  Esther,  who  introduced  him 
to  her  uncle.  The  young  lord  earnestly  pressed  them 
both  to  come  in  and  see  his  mother  and  sisters,  and 
would  not  be  refused.  Jediah  was  anxious  not  to  appear 
rude  to  a  nobleman  from  whom  he  had  purchased  the 
property  at  the  other  side  of  the  river.  They  went 
in  and  stayed  to  luncheon ;  and  Esther  was  made  very 
much  of  by  the  noble  old  lady  and  her  handsome 
daughters.  Esther  thought  it  a  little  singular  on  so 
short  an  acquaintance.  She  never  suspected  that  this 
sudden  movement  of  the  family  was  really  an  attack  in 
force,  undertaken  at  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Twister,  who 
confessed  he  saw  no  other  way  than  Lord  Rawson' s 
marriage  with  a  rich  heiress  to  save  the  fine  old  estate 
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from  the  hammer.  From  that  period  for  about  six 
months  the  strategic  movement  was  carried  on  with 
consummate  tact  and  skill.  Mrs.  Edward  Maltby  was 
enlisted  early  in  the  field  and  was  a  zealous  ally.  Lord 
Rawson  appeared  to  take  an  extraordinary  interest  in 
the  museum  and  library  of  the  Dale  House,  and  was  a 
constant  visitor.  The  Countess  became  very  fond  of 
Esther,  and  frequently  invited  her  and  her  uncle  to 
visit  the  Abbey. 

One  day  Lady  Lauterdale  drove  \xp  to  the  Dale 
House  and  paid  a  long  visit,  and  mentioned  inci- 
dentally in  a  mournful  way  to  Mrs.  Somers  that  the 
Earl  was  very  ill  up  in  town,  and  that  she  was  obliged 
to  leave  the  country  to  attend  him  in  his  illness,  which 
she  feared  would  end  fatally.  As  she  took  leave  of 
Esther  she  shed  a  few  tears, — I  have  no  doubt  they 
were  real.  Then  she  kissed  her  affectionately  and  put 
a  little  note  in  her  hand,  saying,  "  My  dear,  you  will 
make  an  old  woman  and  a  young  lord  very  happy  if 
you  can  send  a  favourable  answer.''  Esther  returned  the 
dear  old  lady's  kiss,  and  when  she  was  gone  she  quietly 
opened  her  desk  and  wrote  a  few  civil  words  declining 
the  honour  of  becoming  future  Countess  of  Lauterdale. 

Next  day  Lord  Rawson  left  for  town,  and  had 
an  interview  with  Mr.  Twister,  who  wrote  imme- 
diately to  Mr.  Lawson,  offering  the  Abbey  Estate  to 
Mr.  Field  at  the  upset  price  of  eighty  thousand 
pounds.  Mr.  Field  would  have  been  very  glad  to  buy 
the  property,  but  he  replied  by  return  post  declining 
the  offer,  and  regretting  that  he  was  obliged  to  do  so 
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from  want  of  funds.  He  began  to  understand  now  the 
meaning  of  the  little  campaign  which  had  been  under- 
taken in  vain.  His  grey  eyes  twinkled  a  good  deal  at 
the  discovery,  but  he  said  nothing. 

During  the  time  that  Lord  Rawson  was  rusticating 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lauterdale,  Mr.  Twister  had 
a  hard  time  of  it  with  his  lordship's  creditors.  There 
was  only  one  way  of  inducing  such  men  as  Mr. 
Wrentmore  to  wait,  and  that  was  by  convincing  them 
that  it  was  their  interest  to  do  so,  or,  in  other  words, 
by  showing  them  that  there  was  some  chance  of  their 
being  paid.  Mr.  Twister  intimated  to  them  that  Lord 
Rawson  was  about  to  marry  a  rich  and  lovely  heiress, 
and  begged  for  time.  He  pointed  to  certain  para- 
graphs in  fashionable  journals  in  confirmation  of  his 
statement.  Mr.  Twister  had  written  them  himself,  on 
receipt  of  an  over- sanguine  letter  from  the  Countess, 
and  in  some  of  them  he  had  ventured  to  insert  the 
real  name  of  the  lady  referred  to.  Mr.  Twister  thought 
that  such  delicate  stimulants  would  be  useful  to  the 
parties  interested,  but  he  did  not  reflect  that  it  is 
much  easier  to  put  reports  of  this  kind  in  circulation 
than  to  stop  them  when  it  is  discovered  that  they  have 
no  foundation.  These  paragraphs  were  extensively 
copied  by  other  papers  long  after  Lord  Rawson  had 
returned  to  town  in  despair,  and  one  of  them  was  near 
causing  a  misfortune  which  would  have  materially 
affected  the  sequel  of  this  story. 

A  few  days  after  the  receipt  of  Mr.  Field's  letter,  de- 
clining to  purchase  the  Abbey  Estate,  a  young  gentle- 
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man  in  deep  mourning  called  on  Mr.  Lawson,  and  sent 
in  his  name  as  Robert  Brown.  When  he  was  admitted 
he  began  to  tender  his  thanks  to  the  solicitor  for  the 
trouble  he  had  taken  in  that  matter  with  the  Crown. 
Then  Mr.  Lawson  knew  at  once  who  it  was,  and  plea- 
santly requested  the  visitor  to  be  seated. 

"  You  have  to  thank  one  person  more  than  any 
other  for  the  success  of  our  efforts,"  he  said.  "  Miss 
Field  was  unwearied  in  her  exertions  to  accomplish 
the  object  in  view,  and  but  for  her  great  influence  with 
Mr.  Brown  he  would  never  have  persevered  as  he  has 
done.  The  old  gentleman  was  her  devoted  slave, 
and  made  himself  very  disagreeable  to  the  Government 
until  the  '  Act  of  Eelief '  was  passed.  I  hope  it  was 
not  too  late  ?  " 

Mr.  Lawson  looked  dou.btfully  at  the  mourning 
habiliments  of  his  attentive  listener  as  he  concluded. 

"  I  can  never  sufiiciently  repay  Miss  Field,"  replied 
Robert,  with  deep  emotion ;  **  never — not  if  I  were  to 
devote  every  hour  of  my  life  to  her  service.  I  do  not 
know  how  to  express  the  depth  of  my  gratitude.  She 
is  far  above  the  reach  of  any  praise  of  mine,  like  a  star 
in  the  heavens.  I  am  also  deeply  indebted  to  you  and 
to  Mr.  Brown  and  Mr.  Field.  It  is  well  for  me  that  I 
had  such  excellent  friends.  My  father  had  only  one 
friend  in  his  lonely  exile — a  Wesleyan  missionary,  who 
was  the  means  of  rescuing  his  name  from  dishonour, 
which  sooner  or  later  would  have  been  reflected  on 
me.  Now  I  can  stand  erect  and  look  in  the  face  of  my 
fellow-men  without  shame ;  but  the  'Act '  which  restored 
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my  father  to  his  proper  place  in  society  bereft  him  of 
life,  and  I  am  here  alone  to  mourn  his  loss.  For  six 
short  months  we  were  together  ;  to  me  it  was  like  a 
foretaste  of  the  happiness  of  heaven.  He  was  a  man 
whose  heart  overflowed  with  natural  afiection ;  he 
loved  me  too  well ;  he  was  content  to  live  and  die 
under  the  ban  of  an  unjust  sentence  in  order  that  no 
shadow  might  fall  on  my  life  ;  he  concealed  the  fact 
that  he  was  suffering  from  a  diseased  heart  lest  it 
should  cause  me  any  anxiety.  The  *  Act  of  Relief ' 
was  not  too  late,  only  the  bare  intelligence  of  it  re- 
lieved him  from  a  life  of  suffering.  He  is  in  heaven 
and  at  rest,  wearing  a  martyr's  crown.  He  trusted 
solely  in  the  Great  Martyr,  who  never  deserted  him  in 
the  darkest  hour — who  took  him  to  Himself  in  the 
moment  of  his  triumph  over  wrong  and  injustice.'' 

Robert  was  deeply  affected,  and  bowed  his  head  in 
his  hands  to  hide  his  tears. 

"  It  is  a  sad  story,"  said  Mr.  Lawson ;  "  one  of  the 
saddest  I  have  ever  known — but  it  is  not  wise  in  you  to 
dwell  on  it.  There  is  a  life  of  usefulness  before  you, 
and  time  will  heal  your  grief — time  and  work.  Is 
there  anj'thing  I  can  do  for  you  ?  I  wish  you  would 
come  and  dine  with  me  this  evening.  A  little  cheerful 
society  will  do  you  good." 

"  You  are  very  kind — very  kind  indeed  ;  but  I  am 
not  fit  for  society  at  present,  I  am  sick  at  heart.  I 
did  not  call  to  trouble  you  with  all  this ;  indeed  I  came 
on  a  matter  of  business.  The  chief  object  of  the  later 
years  of  my  father's  life  was  to  accumulate  a  fund  with 
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wMcli  he  proposed  to  purchase  an  estate  in  England 
for  me.  I  wish  to  give  effect  to  his  intentions  ;  perhaps 
you  can  assist  me  to  do  so.  He  left  me  a  large  fortune, 
and  I  wish  to  invest  a  portion  of  it  in  land." 

"  I  can  find  you  the  very  thing  you  want,"  replied 
Mr.  Lawson  with  alacrity.  He  touched  his  call-bell, 
and  desired  the  clerk  who  appeared  at  the  summons  to 
step  across  the  way  to  Mr.  Twister,  and  beg  him  to 
look  in.     Mr.  Twister  returned  with  the  messenger. 

It  is  needless  to  follow  the  negotiations  which  en- 
sued. Robert  knew  the  Abbey  Estate  very  well,  and 
before  he  went  out  Mr.  Lawson  had  arranged  all  the 
preliminaries  of  the  purchase,  and  received  instructions 
to  complete  the  transaction  as  speedily  as  possible. 
Mr.  Twister  went  back  to  his  office  rubbing  his  hands 
together,  and  issued  sharp  orders  to  his  conveyancing 
clerks  to  furnish  the  "abstract  of  title." 

The  conveyance  of  land  in  England  is  not  a  thing 
that  can  be  effected  very  rapidly;  the  present  instance 
was  no  exception  to  the  general  rule.  The  concurrence 
and  signature  of  the  old  Earl,  who  was  very  ill,  was 
necessary,  as  well  as  that  of  his  son.  There  were 
also  mortgages  and  bonds  and  judgments  and  post- 
obits  to  be  dealt  with. 

Kobert  grew  weary  of  the  delay ;  he  was  miserable 
in  London,  and  yet  he  deferred  his  return  to  Lauter- 
dale  until  the  matter  was  completed.  He  desired  to 
return  as  owner  of  the  estate,  and  trusted  to  find 
relief  in  its  management  from  the  sorrow  which  clung 
to  him.     He  shrank  from  a  meeting  with  his  friends 
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in  tlie  Dale  House  as  a  thing  whicTi  would  reopen  the 
wound  in  his  heart.  He  wished  especially  to  postpone 
meeting  Mr.  Forster,  and  he  had  still  in  his  mind  an 
unpleasant  feeling  that  the  manager  had  been  too 
ready  to  acquiesce  in  the  unjust  sentence  passed  on  his 
brother-in-law  so  many  years  ago,  and  had  neglected 
to  do  anything  during  all  those  years  to  discover  the 
fate  of  the  victim.  Robert  felt  also  that  the  secret 
had  been  improperly  concealed  from  him  too  long,  and 
indulged  in  unavailing  regrets  as  to  what  might  have 
been  the  result  had  he  known  the  facts  at  an  earlier 
date.  He  knew  that  Mr.  Field  wished  him  to  resume 
the  charge  of  a  section  of  the  business,  and  would  pro- 
bably give  him  a  share  in  the  concern,  but  he  felt  his 
utter  incapacity  just  then  for  taking  any  active  part 
in  life.  His  mind  was  fast  sinking  into  a  morbid  con- 
dition ;  there  was  a  dull  pain  in  the  region  of  his 
heart — an  utter  distaste  for  life ;  sometimes  he  wished 
that  he  could  lie  down  and  die,  as  the  natives  of  certain 
South- Sea  Islands  are  said  to  be  able  to  do  when  they 
want  to.  He  was  like  a  stricken  deer,  anxious  to 
avoid  the  herd,  flying  into  solitude  to  mourn,  and 
mourn,  and  mourn. 

It  will  be  asked,  did  he  not  think  of  Esther  all  this 
time?  Had  he  no  love  in  his  heart  for  her — the 
companion  of  his  youth,  the  true-hearted  friend  of  his 
soul  who  had  done  so  much  for  him  and  his  father  ? 
He  thought  of  her  very  often — every  hour,  almost 
every  moment — thought  of  her  with  a  deep  reverential 
love  akin  to  worship.     As  he  had  said  to  Jediah  Field, 
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in  the  Dale  House,  lie  *'  loved  her  as  a  dear  sister.'* 
They  were  thrown  together  so  much,  and  she  was  so 
young  and  lovable,  that  it  was  impossible  to  do  other- 
wise ;  his  affection  was  still  the  affection  of  a  brother, 
deepened  and  intensified  by  gratitude.  He  had  not 
seen  her  since  her  rapid  development  into  womanhood, 
but  he  dreamt  of  her  as  one  dreams  of  angels — as  a 
being  who  dwelt  in  a  higher  sphere,  unapproachable 
and  etherealized,  to  be  worshipped  afar  off  as  a  star. 
When  he  wrote  to  her — and  he  had  only  written  once 
since  his  return  home — his  letter  was  imbued  with  this 
feeling;  his  expressions  of  gratitude  were  boundless, 
and  to  Esther's  simple  mind  they  seemed  extravagant, 
but  there  was  no  sentence  in  them  that  could  be  con- 
strued into  love.  There  were  words  of  deep  respect 
which  sounded  cold  and  distant  as  she  read  them  over. 
To  her  he  appeared  to  have  changed  ;  she  was  puzzled 
and  troubled  at  the  change,  and  knew  not  how  to 
answer.  She  showed  the  letter  to  Mrs.  Somers,  who 
surmised  that  there  was  something  wrong,  and  suggested 
to  Mr.  Field  to  go  and  see  the  writer.  When  Mr.  Field 
arrived  in  town  he  was  informed  that  Robert  had  gone 
away  to  the  north  on  a  visit  to  Mr.  Brown.  Jediah 
was  more  vexed  than  ever  at  hearing  this.  He  said, 
with  some  bitterness,  "  He  should  have  come  to  me 
first."  And  when  he  returned  home  he  was  silent  and 
constrained.  Esther  looked  at  him  very  sadly,  but 
held  her  peace. 

In  about  a  month  E-obert  returned  to  London ;  he 
was  in  better  spirits.     Mr.  Brown  had  been  very  kind 
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to  him,  and  had  done  all  in  his  power  to  divert  his 
mind  from  its  distress ;  he  treated  Robert  like  a  son, 
and  understood  from  the  very  first  the  nature  of  the 
young  man's  over- sensitive  character  ;  he  took  him  to 
see  the  great  works  of  which  he  was  the  proprietor, 
and  pointed  out  the  improvements  that  had  been  re- 
cently eflPected  in  the  manufacture  of  iron  and  steel ; 
then  they  visited  the  wonderful  establishment  at 
Saltaire,  where  Robert  beheld  for  the  first  time  the 
enlightened  system  of  management  which  pays  as 
much  attention  to  the  comfort  and  welfare  of  the 
workmen  as  it  does  to  the  improvement  of  the 
machinery.  He  was  delighted  with  the  new  town 
which  has  sprung  up  round  the  works,  and  is  a  model 
of  what  a  well-drained,  healthy  town  should  be. 

On  his  return  to  London  he  was  informed  that 
a  day  had  been  fixed  to  complete  the  purchase  at 
Mr.  Twister's  ofl&ce,  and  at  the  hour  appointed  he 
presented  himself  with  the  money.  Mr.  Crabbits  ex- 
plained that  in  consequence  of  some  slight  informality 
regarding  stamps  there  would  be  a  postponement  of 
an  hour,  and  requested  him  to  wait  in  Mr.  Twister's 
room  ;  he  handed  Robert  a  file  of  newspapers,  and 
then  retired  to  his  cage  in  the  hall.  Robert  glanced 
at  the  papers,  and  saw  that  passages  in  some  of  them 
were  marked ;  then  he  read  the  announcement  of 
Lord  Rawson's  approaching  marriage  with  Miss  Field. 
The  on  dits  were  explicit  enough,  and  were  repeated 
and  amplified  in  several  journals.  During  that  hour 
of  waiting  Robert  came  to  know  the  secret  of  his  own 
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heart ;  lie  sat  there  stunned  and  troubled,  pale  and 
motionless,  frozen  to  the  innermost  recesses  of  his  soul 
by  the  revelation  that  he  was  to  lose  Esther  for  ever. 
"Now  he  knew  that  he  loved  her — loved  her  pas- 
sionately and  fondly — to  him  she  was  no  longer  the 
angelic  seraph,  but  the  woman  above  all  others  whom 
he  worshipped,  who  could  never  be  his,  whom  perhaps 
he  had  lost  by  neglect.  Life  had  appeared  to  be 
dreary  and  desolate  previously,  now  the  future  rose  up 
before  him  as  a  blank  horror  to  be  endured  in  anguish 
tinged  with  remorse. 

He  had  just  made  up  his  mind  to  fly  and  leave 
everything  behind  him  when  Mr.  Twister  came 
bustling  into  the  room  with  a  great  pile  of  title- 
deeds.  He  shook  Robert  by  the  hand,  and  started  at 
the  icy  coldness  of  his  touch.  The  young  man  pointed 
to  one  of  the  paragraphs,  and  asked  in  a  voice  that 
sounded  hollow  and  strange  :    "  Is  this  true  ?  " 

Now  Mr.  Twister  had  felt  some  annoyance  at  the 
defeat  of  that  Kttle  scheme  of  his.  He  was  vexed  at 
the  idea  that  those  ingenious  paragraphs  he  had  con- 
cocted were  untrue,  although  when  he  had  written 
them  he  had  been  led  to  believe  otherwise.  He  was 
grieved  that  the  title-deeds  of  this  fine  property  should 
pass  from  his  custody  to  that  of  the  rival  firm  over  the 
way,  and  there  was  a  trace  of  malice  in  his  tones  as  he 
answered  :  "  Well,  so  I  have  been  informed.  There  is 
a  little  hitch  for  a  time  in  consequence  of  the  transfer 
of  this  estate.  Lord  Rawson  has  been  indiscreet,  and 
has  got  into   difficulties,   but  there   are  several  finer 
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estates  than  this  in  the  family,  and  it  is  expected  he 
will  succeed  to  them  in  a  few  days." 

This  was  an  exaggeration,  although  the  old  Earl  was 
really  on  his  death-bed,  and  it  had  seriously  aggravated 
his  complaint  to  part  with  the  property  from  which  his 
title  was  derived.  Just  then  Mr.  Lawson  entered  with 
his  clerk.  Robert  handed  him  a  roll  of  notes,  and  sat 
silently  by  whilst  the  money  was  counted  and  the 
title-deeds  handed  over.  Then  he  rose,  took  his  leave, 
and  went  away  suddenly,  to  the  astonishment  of  the 
solicitors. 

That  evenini?  Mr.  Lawson  received  a  letter  from 
Ilobert,  requesting  him  to  prepare  a  ''deed  of  gift"  con- 
veying the  property  to  Miss  Field  as  a  present  from 
the  writer  on  her  marriage.  He  desired  that  it  should 
be  strictly  settled  on  herself,  and  gave  an  address  in 
Paris  to  which  the  document  was  to  be  sent  to  him  for 
execution.  He  also  begged  that  the  matter  should  be 
kept  private  until  the  event  took  place.  On  receipt  of 
this  letter  Mr.  Lawson  sent  his  chief  clerk  to  the  hotel 
at  which  Robert  had  been  staying,  where  it  was  ascer- 
tained that  the  young  man  had  gone  abroad.  Mr. 
Lawson  was  extremely  puzzled,  but  he  ordered  that 
the  deed  should  be  prepared  as  directed,  and  forwarded 
to  the  address  given.  It  was  duly  returned  properly 
executed,  with  a  remittance  to  cover  Mr.  Lawson's 
costs,  and  after  that  nothing  more  was  heard  of  the 
donor  for  two  years. 


CHAPTER  LY. 

QUEEN  OF  THE  DALE. 

**  Love  is  the  crown  of  any  life ;  it  crowns  even  the  lowliest  head." 

AUERBAGH. 

A    FEW  weeks  after  the  conveyance  of  the  Lauter- 

dale  property  had  been  completed  the  Earl  died, 

and   Lord    Eawson    succeeded   to    the   title    and   the 

small   remainder   of  the  estates,  which  were  heavily 

mortgaged. 

Six  months  after  he  was  foolish  enough  to  write 
again  to  Esther,  offering  his  hand  a  second  time. 
Probably  he  thought  the  young  lady  might  change 
her  mind,  now  that  he  could  immediately  confer  on 
her  the  title  of  "  Countess."  This  time  he  received  a 
very  curt  reply  from  Jediah  Field — to  whom  Esther 
had  handed  the  proposal — intimating  that  the  honour 
had  been  declined  once  before  and  for  ever. 

Mr.  Twister  was  more  fortunate  later  on,  in  negoti- 
ating what  the  papers  termed  "  a  matrimonial  alliance" 
between  the  young  Earl  and  the  daughter  of  a  wealthy 
cotton- spinner  at  Manchester,  who  took  care  that  his 
money  was  strictly  settled,  and  secured  from  his  son-in- 
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law's  control.  The  lady  had  rather  high  cheek-bones, 
and  was  said  to  labour  under  an  insuperable  difficulty 
with  the  letter  H ;  but  she  was  duly  presented  at 
Court,  as  the  papers  said,  '^  in  feathers,  lace,  lappets, 
and  diamonds,"  all  of  which  things,  taken  together, 
are  supposed  to  hide  a  multitude  of  defects.  The 
papers  did  not  mention  the  maiden  name  or  parentage 
of  the  new  Countess,  and  when  Robert  Forster  read 
the  announcement  at  a  little  inn  in  the  heart  of  the 
Black  Forest,  he  concluded  that  the  arrangement  he 
had  instructed  his  solicitor  to  make  had  been  per- 
fected. 

About  the  same  time  Mr.  Lawson  became  uneasy  in 
the  possession  of  the  secret,  and  relieved  his  mind  by 
communicating  it  to  the  wife  of  his  bosom,  who 
thought  proper  to  write  and  inform  her  friend  Mrs. 
Somers,  who  told  Esther.  Esther  was  very  grave  at 
first,  then  she  blushed  and  laughed,  and  drove  over 
with  Mr.  Field  to  see  the  property,  which  was  then 
managed  by  a  steward  appointed  by  Mr.  Lawson. 

A  few  days  previously  Esther  had  playfully  told 
her  uncle  that  she  would  never  change  her  name. 
"  I  shall  always  be  Esther  Field,"  she  said. 

And  now,  as  they  stood  together  under  the  shadow 
of  the  great  elms,  listening  to  the  loud  cawing  of  the 
rooks,  Jediah  reminded  her  of  her  promise. 

"  I  shall  keep  my  word,"  said  Esther,  ''  even  if  it 
involves  the  loss  of  this  lovely  place.  Then  Robert 
must  return  and  take  back  his  foolish  gift." 

"  I  wish   he  would   return ;    I   cannot   understand 
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liim  at  all/'  replied  Mr.  Field  sadly.  "  Esther,  my 
beloved,"  lie  continued  after  a  pause,  "  I  am  growing 
very  old.  I  had  hoped  to  see  thy  husband  before  I 
died.  There  is  only  one  man  in  the  world  to  -^hom  I 
think  I  might  trust  thee.  There  is  some  strange  mis- 
understanding, or  he  would  have  been  here  by  thy 
side." 

Esther  hung  her  head  and  remained  silent.  "  If 
ever  it  should  come  to  pass  that  I  should  live  here, 
uncle,"  she  said  at  length,  "  thou  must  come  and 
dwell  with  me.  It  will  be  better  for  thee  than  the 
Dale  House,  which  is  too  near  the  works,  and  thou  art 
in  need  of  rest." 

"  I  will  go  wherever  thou  goest,  darling ;  I  could 
not  bear  to  be  separated  from  thee.  I  should  like  also 
not  to  be  very  far  from  the  works.  This  place  would 
be  near  enough,"  he  said,  with  a  sigh.  "  It  is  a  very 
lovely  place  ;  there  is  nothing  like  it  at  this  side  of 
England.  When  the  Abbey  is  put  in  repair  it  will 
be  a  princely  residence,  and  thou  shouldst  be  the 
'  princess.'  Suppose  we  go  about  the  world  for  a  little 
time,  and  try  to  find  the  *  prince  ;'  methinks  he  is  not 
very  far  ofi*." 

"  Yes,  uncle,  let  us  go,"  exclaimed  Esther  with  de- 
light ;  "  I  should  so  dearly  like  to  travel,  if  it  were 
only  for  the  sake  of  a  little  practice  in  speaking  foreign 
languages." 

Within  a  week  all  their  preparations  for  a  long  tour 
were  completed.  Mr.  Field  set  out  with  Esther  and 
Mrs.  Somers  to  find  the  wandering  "  prince"  and  see 
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the  world.  Ruth  remained  behind  to  take  care  of  her 
grandfather.  The  travellers  stayed  a  few  days  in  Lon- 
don, and  made  inquiries  of  Mr.  Lawson,  who  could  only 
give  them  the  address  of  the  hotel  in  Paris  to  which  he 
had  forwarded  the  ''deed  of  gift/' — Meurice's,  in  the 
Rue  de  Rivoli.  Mr.  Lawson  informed  Mr.  Field  that  the 
deed  itself  was  irrevocable,  and  must  take  effect  in  the 
event  of  Esther's  marriage.  It  could  not  be  revoked 
by  the  donor,  even  with  Esther's  consent ;  but  in  case 
of  her  death,  unmarried,  the  property  would  revert  to 
Robert,  if  he  survived.  Practically,  it  was  strictly 
tied  up  pending  one  or  other  of  the  events  named. 

"  There  is  only  one  solution  of  the  difficulty,"  said 
Mr.  Lawson,  smiling:  "  it  would' no  doubt  be  a  pleasant 
one  for  all  parties." 

"  Robert  should  not  have  created  a  difficulty,"  said 
Mr.  Field.  "  There  would  not  have  been  any  with 
me,  even  if  he  were  as  poor  as  Job." 

''  Perhaps  he  saw  a  difficulty  elsewhere.  Twister 
tells  me  that  the  young  man  was  under  the  impres- 
sion that  your  niece  was  about  to  marry  Lord  Rawson. 
He  saw  some  silly  paragraphs  in  the  newspapers.  I 
am  afraid  Twister  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  whole 
thing.     I  will  go  over  and  speak  to  him." 

In  a  few  minutes  Mr.  Lawson  returned  and  said, 
"  It  is  as  I  expected.  We  had  better  insert  an  ad- 
vertisement in  the  Titncs.'* 

*'  No,  don't  do  that,"  said  Mr.  Field  hastily  ;  "  it 
might  compromise  Esther.  Do  you  know  where 
Robert  banked  in  London  ?  " 
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"  'No,  I  do  not/' 

"  Then  we  will  go  on  to  Paris  to-night,  and  stay 
at  Meurice's.  We  may  be  able  to  trace  bim  from 
tbence." 

"  Tbe  worst  of  it  is  you  will  bear  of  so  many 
Browns  at  Meurice's  and  elsewbere,"  said  Mr.  Lawson, 
"  but  I  can  suggest  nothing  better." 

At  Meurice's  they  obtained  some  information. 
Robert's  signature  appeared  in  the  books ;  the  porter 
and  the  head  waiter  remembered  him  very  well ;  he 
had  stayed  a  month,  and  was  a  very  melancholy 
young  man  ;  he  used  to  spend  much  of  his  time  in 
the  galleries  of  the  Louvre,  at  the  opposite  side  of  the 
street  ;  he  had  left  for  Brussels,  and  they  had  given 
him  the  address  of  the  hotel  with  which  they  corre- 
sponded. The  little  party  remained  a  fortnight  in 
Paris,  and  then  proceeded  to  Brussels,  and  stayed 
there  a  week,  but  found  no  trace  of  the  missing 
gentleman.  They  next  visited  the  old  towns  of 
Belgium — Ghent,  Bruges,  Malines,  Louvain,  and 
Antwerp — seeing  all  the  churches,  paintings,  and 
museums  that  were  worth  seeing,  examining  the 
registers  of  hotels  and  the  visitors'  books  in  muni- 
cipal buildings.  The  name  of  Brown  appeared  often 
enough,  and  Jediah  began  to  hate  the  sight  of  it,  but 
there  was  no  Robert  Brown. 

At  Liege,  Mr.  Field  inquired  the  name  of  the 
largest  ironworks  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  proceeded 
to  the  establishment  of  the  Cockerill  Company  at 
Seraing.     They  were  readily  admitted.     The  manager 
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came  out  himself  to  show  tliem  over  the  vast  concern ; 
he  was  an  Englishman,  and  knew  the  Quaker  iron- 
master very  well  by  reputation ;  he  conducted  them 
over  the  works,  which  were  very  interesting,  and 
invited  them  into  his  private  room  for  refreshment. 
Esther  suggested  to  her  uncle  to  ask  if  Robert  had 
ever  visited  the  place. 

-  "  Yes  ; "  the  manager  remembered  the  gentleman 
very  well — a  young  man  in  deep  mourning,  who  knew 
all  about  works  and  machinery,  and  had  asked  a  great 
many  questions.  He  had  been  in  that  room,  and  had 
written  his  name  in  the  visitors'  book,  and  had  men- 
tioned that  he  was  going  up  the  Rhine  and  into 
Switzerland. 

They  looked  at  the  book — there  was  the  well-known 
signature ;  and  then  they  proceeded  on  the  track,  up 
the  great  rushing  river,  and  onward  to  the  land  of 
lakes,  mountains,  and  glaciers.  It  was  all  very 
delightful  and  new,  and  they  enjoyed  it  thoroughh^, 
with  one  soKtary  drawback — the  traces  of  the  wan- 
derer were  few  and  far  between  ;  still  there  were  traces, 
and  Mr.  Field  was  very  keen  at  discovering  them. 
When  he  was  at  fault,  Esther  came  to  the  rescue  with 
a  clever  suggestion. 

I  will  not  pursue  the  tourists  much  farther. 
Esther's  journal,  closely  and  neatly  written,  contains 
an  interesting  account  of  their  travels,  but  I  am  not 
at  liberty  to  make  any  extracts,  save  one,  which  occurs 
very  often  : — "  Found  Robert's  signature  again  to-day 
in  the  book  at "  so-and-so.     "  He  was  here  "  on  such 
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a  date.  Once  there  was  a  memorandum  tliat  she  had 
counted  the  names  of  seventeen  other  Browns  in  ten 
pages,  and  that  some  of  them  had  written  very  silly 
nonsense  in  the  book.  Esther  was  beginning  to  dislike 
the  name  almost  as  much  as  Jediah  Field  did,  but 
the  feeling  disappeared  when  the  signature  was  that  of 
him  for  whom  they  sought.  Once  there  is  an  entry, 
after  a  long  interval  during  which  no  signature  was 
discovered,  that  she  had  kissed  the  page  on  which  it 
reappeared,  "  when  no  one  was  looking  on."  That  was 
at  a  little  inn  at  an  out-of-the-way  place  surrounded 
by  woods,  where  the  people  spoke  no  word  of  English, 
although  an  English  newspaper  was  taken  for  the 
benefit  of  visitors.  It  was  in  the  Times,  at  that  inn, 
that  Robert  had  read  the  account  of  the  presentation 
of  the  Countess. 

Esther  could  now  speak  German  very  fluently ;  she 
had  inherited  the  family  gift  of  a  ready  faculty  in 
acquiring  languages.  She  catechised  the  landlady  as 
to  the  guest  who  had  written  his  name  on  that  page 
in  her  book,  and  described  his  personal  appearance. 
The  landlady  remembered  him  very  well.  He  had 
stayed  there  two  months,  studying  the  language,  and 
used  to  take  long  walks  in  the  forest.  He  had  left  a 
book  behind  ;  she  would  show  it  to  the  '^  fraulein." 
The  book  was  a  small  copy  of  "  Childe  Harold."  On 
the  first  opening  page  Esther  found  the  word 
"  lanthe"  struck  out,  and  in  its  place  her  own  name 
had  been  written.  There  were  pencil  notes  in  many 
other  pages.     Esther  begged   for  the  book,  and  said 
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she  hoped  one  day  to  be  able  to  return  it  to  the  owner ; 
but  she  has  it  in  her  possession  still. 

After  this  they  proceeded  into  Italy  and  spent  the 
winter  at  Rome.  One  day  they  called  at  the  studio  of 
a  great  sculptor.  Esther  had  saved  a  considerable  sum 
out  of  the  liberal  allowance  made  to  her  by  her  trustees, 
and  she  was  desirous  to  invest  the  amount  in  a  marble 
monument  to  her  parents,  to  be  erected  in  one  of  the  side 
aisles  of  the  church  at  Lauterdale.  The  sculptor  showed 
them  many  such  works  in  progress.  He  pointed  to  one 
which  he  said  was  intended  for  an  Englishman  who  had 
died  in  Australia.  It  was  to  be  sent  out  to  Melbourne. 
He  said  that  the  "signor"  who  had  ordered  it  had 
made  the  original  sketch  himself.  It  was  a  female 
figure  seated  on  a  pedestal,  and  emblematical  of 
Resignation.     They  asked  to  see  the  sketch. 

Mrs.  Somers  looked  closely  at  the  drawing,  and  said 
to  Mr.  Field,  "  It  is  the  likeness  of  Esther  !  What  was 
the  signer's  name  ?  "  she  inquired. 

'*  Brown — Robert  Brown."  He  had  recently  gone 
back  to  England,  but  intended  to  return  when  the 
figure  was  completed.  He  had  left  no  address,  but  had 
paid  the  price  in  advance.  No  doubt  he  would  soon 
come  again.  He  was  very  particular  about  details,  and 
understood  art  very  well. 

They  arranged  with  the  sculptor  for  the  work  re- 
quired, which  was  to  be  costly.  Esther  came  often  to 
see  the  model  in  progress,  and  one  day  the  sculptor 
begged  her  to  sit  for  a  while  whilst  he  moulded  the 
face  of  the  figure  which  the  '*  signer"  had  sketched. 
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He  had  also  observed  the  likeness,  and  in  a  few 
days  lie  made  it  perfect.  Esther  left  a  little  note 
with  the  artist,  to  be  given  to  the  owner  of  the  figure 
when  he  returned.  It  requested  him  to  give  the 
sculptor  the  benefit  of  his  advice  and  opinion  in 
reference  to  the  work  she  had  ordered.  Those  monu- 
ments have  been  erected  close  together  in  the  church 
at  Lauterdale.  The  dust  of  the  man  whose  name  is 
incised  on  the  pedestal  of  one  rests  beneath  the  ocean 
wave  in  the  calm  depths  of  the  sea.  The  other  sleeps 
in  a  distant  cemetery  at  Melbourne. 

Mr.  Field  also  left  a  long  letter  with  the  sculptor  for 
Robert.  It  told  how  they  had  sought  him  sorrowing, 
and  begged  him  to  return  home.  Shortly  after  the 
ironmaster  received  letters  from  Josiah  Morris  telling 
of  an  impending  crisis  in  the  iron  trade.  Some  large 
firms  with  whom  they  did  business  were  in  difficulties. 
Mr.  Forster  had  entered  on  very  extensive  contracts, 
and  launched  out  into  bolder  speculations  than  usual. 
Josiah  was  evidently  uneasy,  and  Mr.  Field  looked 
anxious  when  he  read  the  letters.  He  decided  at  once 
to  return  home,  and  in  a  week  they  were  all  back  at 
Meurice's  in  Paris.  There  were  letters  awaiting  Mr. 
Field, — letters  marked  *' immediate" — and  a  telegram. 
He  opened  the  latter  first.  It  bore  news  of  a  great  dis- 
aster at  Lauterdale.  The  ''  old  works  "  had  been  burned 
down,  and  in  endeavouring  to  cut  ofi"  the  communication 
with  the  new  buildings,  the  manager  had  fallen  with 
one  of  the  roofs,  and  was  much  injured.  The  "  new 
works  "  were  safe,  but  Mr.  Field  was  urged  to  return 
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immediately.  There  was  one  ray  of  light  in  the  last 
words  of  the  gloomy  message.  "  Robert  is  here."  The 
energetic  old  ironmaster  turned  to  the  clerk  in  the 
office  who  had  handed  him  the  telegram,  and  inquired 
at  what  hour  the  next  train  left  for  Calais,  and  was  told 
*'  within  an  hour."  He  decided  to  start  immediately, 
and  gave  the  necessary  orders.  Then  he  sought  Mrs. 
Somers,  and  asked  her  to  remain  behind  and  rest  for  a 
day  with  Esther,  as  the  journey  to  Paris  had  been  a 
fatiguing  one ;  but  Esther  begged  that  she  might 
accompany  him,  and  next  morning  they  arrived  safely 
in  London. 

Mr.  Field  read  his  letters  on  the  journey,  and  it  was 
evident  they  caused  him  grave  anxiety.  He  also  read 
the  English  papers  at  Dover,  containing  an  account  of 
the  fire  ;  but  he  did  his  best  to  hide  all  unpleasant  news 
from  the  ladies  who  accompanied  him.  When  they 
were  settled  at  their  hotel,  he  dressed  himself  carefully 
and  went  straight  to  the  Bank  of  England.  Jediah 
Field  had  never  had  occasion  to  sue  for  assistance  from 
the  Old  Lady  in  Threadneedle-street,  as  he  was  now 
compelled  to  do.  But  many  other  ironmasters  had 
visited  her  Court  of  Directors  on  the  same  errand  during 
the  week.  She  was  in  a  chronic  state  of  irritation,  and 
had  settled  down  into  the  sulks.  Mr.  Field  was  refused 
the  aid  he  sought  unless  he  could  deposit  sufficient 
security.  He  required  more  than  half  a  million  of  money, 
and  offered  to  place  the  title-deeds  of  his  vast  property 
with  the  Bank.  He  was  told  that  the  securities  would 
have  to  be  properly  examined  before  the  proposal  could 
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be  entertained,  and  then  lie  hurried  off  to  Mr.  Lawson 
and  gave  him  instructions.  Mr.  Lawson  was  of  opinion 
that  the  proposed  investigation  would  take  some  time. 
He  promised  to  see  the  solicitors  to  the  Bank  as  soon 
as  possible,  but  feared  they  were  very  busy,  as  there 
was  an  absolute  panic  in  London,  and  many  large  firms 
had  suspended  payment.  He  handed  Mr.  Field  a 
telegram  from  Josiah  Morris  which  he  had  just  received, 
in  which  it  was  stated  that  a  severe  "  run''  had  set  in  on 
their  bank  at  Lauterdale.  Mr.  Lawson  advised  Mr. 
Field  to  go  down  at  once  and  to  send  up  his  title-deeds. 
The  ironmaster  went  straight  to  the  station,  and 
departed  with  a  sad  heart. 

During  his  absence  that  morning  a  second  telegram 
had  been  delivered  at  the  hotel  at  which  Esther  and 
Mrs.  Somers  were  staying.  They  deemed  it  right  to 
open  it,  as  Mr.  Field  did  not  return,  and  then  Esther 
decided  at  once  to  go  to  Mr.  Lawson's  office.  They 
found  him  about  to  sally  out  to  the  City  with  a  state- 
ment of  Mr.  Field's  property.  He  explained  to  them 
the  reason  of  Jediah's  sudden  departure,  and  the  nature 
of  the  errand  which  called  him  away.  Esther  asked 
leave  to  accompany  the  solicitor,  and  entered  the  cab 
at  the  door  before  he  understood  what  she  wanted. 

"Mr.  Lawson,"  she  said  earnestly,  "is  there  any 
difficulty  in  raising  this  money  at  such  short  notice  ?  " 

"  I  am  afraid  so." 

"Tell  me,  is  not  my  fortune  available?  I  am  of 
age." 

"  Yes,  decidedly." 
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"  Then  let  me  go  to  the  Bank  with  you." 

"  Miss  Field,  may  I  ask  what  you  propose  to  do  ?  " 

"  To  pledge  all  I  have  in  the  world  to  save  my 
uncle's  credit.  It  will  kill  him  if  there  is  disaster 
at  home,  such  as  I  have  read  of  in  the  papers  as 
occurring  elsewhere." 

Mr.  Lawson  remained  in  thought  for  a  few  moments. 
"  Yes,"  he  said,  "  it  might  break  Mr.  Field's  heart,  if 
he  were  compelled  to  suspend  payment.  I  will  take 
the  responsibility  of  advising  you  to  act  on  the  noble 
impulse  of  your  mind.     The  money  will  not  be  lost." 

"  Whether  it  is  lost  or  not  is  no  matter  to  me ;  I 
will  give  it  all  with  a  glad  heart.  Do  you  think 
there  will  be  sufficient." 

"Oh  yes,  more  than  enough.  Thank  God,  you  are 
very  rich." 

"  I  do  thank  Him  that  I  can  do  something  to  repay 
all  the  love  and  kindness  my  uncle  has  bestowed  on 
me." 

The  "  Old  Lady"  who  had  been  so  cross  and  fretful 
in  the  morning  wreathed  her  face  in  smiles  when  the 
young  heiress  whose  name  had  been  so  long  inscribed 
in  her  books  presented  herself  in  the  Bank  parlour.  Mr. 
Lawson  briefly  explained  the  cause  of  the  visit.  Ledgers 
were  referred  to,  and  a  copy  of  the  "trust-deed," 
which  had  been  wisely  deposited  with  the  Bank,  was  exa- 
mined. Mr.  Lawson  pledged  himself  to  the  fact  that 
his  companion  was  Esther  Field  and  was  of  age,  and 
made  a  formal  declaration  to  that  effect.  A  bland 
old  gentleman  looked  in  her  honest  eyes,  and  said  he 
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had  no  doubt  *'  it  was  all  right."  He  filled  up  a 
stamped  transfer,  and  Esther  signed  it  with  a  firm 
hand.  It  was  arranged  that  two  clerks  from  the  Bank 
should  be  at  Paddington  with  the  money  in  bullion 
boxes  and  notes  that  evening,  and  would  proceed  in 
charge  of  it  to  Lauterdale.  Then  Esther  walked  out 
as  if  she  trod  on  air.  Mr.  Lawson  dispatched  a  telegram 
to  Lauterdale,  informing  Josiah  Morris  how  the  matter 
had  been  arranged ;  and  the  poor  cashier,  who  had 
been  paying  out  money  to  depositors  and  creditors  all 
day,  and  was  at  his  wits'  end  to  provide  for  the  morrow, 
nearly  danced  a  Quaker  hornpipe  when  he  read  the 
words  on  the  flimsy  paper. 

Later  in  the  day  Josiah  telegraphed  to  the  Bank  to 
retain  half  the  loan  in  London  to  meet  bills  falling  due, 
or  returned  unpaid  by  defaulters.  Esther  went  home 
that  evening  with  Mrs.  Somers,  and  in  the  same  train 
rode  the  clerks  with  three  hundred  thousand  pounds 
in  their  charge.  Before  midnight,  it  was  safe  in  the 
vaults  of  the  Dale  House,  and  Jediah  Field  strained 
his  niece  to  his  breast  in  the  great  hall,  but  could  not 
speak  for  a  long  time. 

"  Thou  hast  been  indeed  a  blessing  and  a  comfort, 
my  sweet  child,"  he  sobbed  at  length.  "  Thou  hast  saved 
the  business  and  the  credit  of  our  house,  and  from 
henceforth  everything  is  thine.  This  house,  the  estates, 
and  the  works,  all,  all  are  thine, — a  small  dominion, 
over  which  thou  shalt  be  queen.  Ay,  and  the  Abbey 
too.  The  ^  prince'  is  here  and  waits  thee.  He  came 
back   to   us  in  our  time   of  trouble,  and  enabled  the 
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good  Jos i all  to  meet  all  demands  until  the  sun  went 
down.     Come,  let  us  go  and  see  him." 

Jediah  led  Esther,  all  trembling  on  his  arm,  up  the 
great  staircase  to  the  door  of  the  library,  which  he 
opened  and  then  closed  behind  her.  There  sat  Robert, 
reading  in  the  chair  he  used  to  occupy  long  ago,  just 
as  he  had  sat  when  Esther  said  her  lessons  by  his  side. 
He  rose  and  ran  to  meet  her,  and  folded  her  in  his 
arms.  There  was  no  need  for  question  or  explanation. 
Jediah  Field  had  settled  all  that.  Robert  had  accepted 
the  sole  condition  as  to  taking  the  name  of  the  old 
family,  and  the  place  of  that  other  Robert  as  head  of 
the  great  house,  and  Esther  was  still  to  be  Esther 
Field. 

"  And  thou  didst  not  forget,'^  she  said.  "  There,  take 
back  the  kiss  thou  gavest  me  when  thy  promise  was 
made." 

And  now  what  more  is  there  to  write.  I  have  no 
space  for  all  that  Ruth  has  told  me  about  the  Dale  and 
the  Dale  folk.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  I  saw  around 
me,  during  our  walk,  the  evidence  of  the  work  of  a  great 
master,  able  and  willing  to  govern  his  workmen  with 
wisdom  and  understanding.  The  "  old  works  "  have  been 
rebuilt  on  new  and  improved  models,  and  stretch  away 
down  the  valley  to  the  Severn  itself.  There  is  not  an 
old  cottage,  or  an  unhealthy  one  in  the  Dale.  There 
are  many  that  are  very  pretty,  with  trim  gardens  round 
about  them,  and  the  smoke  of  the  works  is  mostly 
consumed  by  improved  furnaces.      The  workmen  are 
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contented,  sober,  and  diligent.  Under  the  new  system 
introduced  by  Robert  Field  they  have  been  practically 
made  partners  in  the  business,  and  participate  in  the 
profits  without  the  power  to  interfere  in  the  manage- 
ment, which  he  retains  altogether  in  his  own  hands. 
He  made  it  a  condition  of  this  concession  that  there 
should  be  no  coercive  "trades^  union,"  but  arranged  to 
meet  "  delegates"  from  the  workmen  at  fixed  intervals, 
when  all  complaints  are  investigated  and  adjusted. 
That  other  class  of  "  delegate,"  whose  business  it  is  to 
stir  up  strife,  is  unknown  at  Lauterdale.  There  are 
several  "unions,"  instead  of  the  dangerous  and  hostile 
Union  which  once  existed.  Amongst  others,  there  is  a 
"  temperance  union,"  to  which  large  numbers  of  the 
men  belong.  Its  president  is  Josiah  Morris.  He  has 
retired  from  the  financial  concerns  of  the  business,  and 
James  Forster  has  taken  his  place. 

The  banking  business  has  been  given  up,  as  an  element 
of  danger  in  so  large  a  concern,  but  there  is  a  *'  savings 
bank"  for  the  men.  There  are  "  co-operative  societies," 
and  a  "  literary  and  musical  society,"  which  has  its 
head-quarters  in  the  new  "  Institute," — a  noble  building 
recently  erected  on  the  hillside.  Lectures  are  delivered 
therein  twice  a  week  on  scientific  subjects  connected 
with  the  processes  in  the  works,  and  there  are  instructive 
and  amusing  entertainments  for  the  people  generally, 
and  "  technical  classes"  for  the  young  workmen.  The 
evidence  of  this  teaching  is  to  be  seen  in  the  high- 
class  productions  of  the  Lauterdale  Company,  for  the 
old  name  is  still  preserved.     The  '*  Art  works"  of  the 
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concern  are  known  throughout  the  world,  and  the  artists 
are  taught  in  the  Dale  School  of  Design.  Robert 
Field  learned  much  of  Art  and  manufactures  during  his 
travels  on  the  Continent,  and  he  has  forgotten  nothing 
of  what  he  had  previously  learned  in  the  workshop 
at  home.  It  is  to  such  men  we  must  look  for  the  suc- 
cessfiil  management  of  works.  They  are  not  easily 
found,  but  they  are  increasing  in  number. 

The  man  who  is  responsible  for  the  government  of 
a  nation,  and  the  man  who  governs  a  community  of 
workmen,  should  be  a  man  of  firmness  and  experience, 
practically  acquainted  with  the  details  of  each  depart- 
ment. There  is  only  one  way  to  acquire  such  know- 
ledge. It  is  the  way  selected  by  Robert  Field.  He 
rules  with  a  firm  hand — firm,  yet  gentle.  The  men 
say  that  "  he  will  stand  no  nonsense,  but  he  will  do 
no  wrong,  nor  sufier  it  to  be  done."  He  is  careful  in 
the  selection  of  subordinates,  and  will  not  allow  them 
to  tyrannize  over  the  men.  Neither  will  he  permit  that 
greater  tyranny  which  workmen  are  so  apt  to  exercise 
over  one  another.  He  has  judiciously  introduced  "  piece 
work"  into  almost  every  branch  of  the  business,  and 
80  enabled  the  skilled  and  industrious  "  hands"  to  earn 
higher  wages  than  they  could  otherwise  obtain.  He 
holds  the  helm  of  his  vast  business  with  a  free  hand, 
watching  the  ever-changing  currents  around  him.  The 
men  look  up  to  him  as  to  a  master  who  has  their  best 
interests  in  his  keeping,  and  know  that  they  are  as 
dear  to  him  as  his  own. 

The  ''  thrones  of  kings"  are  said  to  be  "in  the  hearts 
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of  tlie  people/'  There  is  no  reason  that  the  security 
of  a  master's  dominion,  be  it  great  or  small,  should  rest 
on  any  other  foundation.  We  cannot  all  be  masters. 
There  have  been  ''hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of 
water"  in  all  ages,  and  men  of  intellect  have  been  set 
to  rule  over  them.  It  will  always  be  so.  The  "  hewers" 
and  ''drawers"  have  often  had  a  hard,  bitter  time  of 
it.  Now  and  then  the  rulers  have  gone  down  before 
the  uprising  of  the  masses,  but  the  great  law  has  in- 
variably asserted  itself,  and  the  yoke  has  been  reimposed 
with  greater  severity.  It  is  the  work  of  this  age  to 
make  it  lighter, — to  make  it  practically  unfelt.  To  do 
this  it  is  needful  to  educate  the  masses,  and  to  teach  the 
masters  also.  I  saw  the  other  day  that  some  one  had 
stated  before  a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
"  that  the  more  a  workman  was  educated  the  less  work 
he  did."  I  believe  that  man  requires  to  be  taught  him- 
self. I  have  asked  Robert  Field  to  give  me  his 
opinion  on  the  proposition.  He  says  "the  man's  a 
fool.  The  workman  will  do  more  work  and  better 
work,  only  it  will  be  of  a  higher  class ;  but  it  is  neces- 
sary to  educate  his  heart  as  well  as  his  mind,  in 
order  to  make  him  happy  and  contented."  I  will 
add  to  this,  that  it  is  also  needful  that  his  master 
should  be  an  educated  master,  with  a  large  heart  like 
Robert  Field's. 

Jediah  Field  had  not  retired  from  active  life  at  the 
date  of  my  visit  to  Lauterdale.  He  could  not  live 
without  something  to  do,  and  many  useful  works  bear 
witness  to  the  thoroughness  of  his  conversion,  and  crown 
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the  later  years  of  his  marvellously  prolonged  life.  He 
lias  erected  at  his  sole  cost  and  charge  a  heautiful 
"  cottage  hospital  "  for  the  treatment  of  injuries.  He  is 
a  great  ally  of  Mr.  Dixon,  and  looks  closely  after  the 
sanitary  condition  of  the  Dale.  There  is  now  a  good 
and  abundant  water  supply.  The  Lauter  is  no  longer 
polluted,  and  the  reservoirs  are  decent  pieces  of  water. 
Since  his  removal  to  the  Abbey,  Mr.  Field  has  thrown 
open  the  grounds  behind  the  Dale  House  to  the  people, 
and  also  opened  the  museum  and  Kbrary.  He  did  this 
at  the  suggestion  of  Esther,  who  is  never  wearied  in 
well-doing,  although  she  has  on  her  fair  shoulders  the 
weight  of  the  government  of  the  large  establishment  at 
the  Abbey.  I  am  reminded  that  I  am  invited  to  dine 
there  this  evening,  to  meet  a  nimiber  of  old  friends  be- 
fore I  take  my  leave  of  them.  There  is  a  neat  little 
pony-carriage  waiting  at  the  foot  of  the  Dale.  It  is 
Esther's  own.  Ruth  takes  the  reins  and  whisks  me 
away  by  the  Severnside,  and  over  the  bridge  at  a  sharp 
trot.  Then  we  turn  in  at  a  wide  gateway,  which  is 
always  open,  and  sweep  up  a  noble  avenue  of  elm  trees 
to  the  great  portal  of  the  fine  old  Abbey,  which  has  been 
carefully  restored  throughout  at  a  great  cost. 

The  abbot  himself  comes  out  to  bid  us  welcome. 
What  a  contrast  he  is  to  the  lazy  fat  abbots  who  once 
stood  in  that  doorway,  and  counted  the  food  offerings 
of  a  half-starved  priest-ridden  people  in  the  "good  old 
times  !  "  There  are  no  beggars  at  the  gate,  because 
beggars  are  unknown  on  the  estate,  where  once  they 
swarmed  in  dirt  and  idleness.     Robert  Field's  manly 
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grasp  has  sometlimg  in  it   that   tells   of   health   and 
nerve    and    strength.      His    ringing,    cheerful    voice 
gives  confidence  to   the   listener.      His   eye   is   clear 
and  bright  and  gentle.     There  is    about   him  every- 
thing that  stamps  one  of  nature's  noblemen.     He  turns 
to   Euth,    and   pats  her  on  the  shoulder,   as  a   good 
girl  who  has  not  allowed  me  to  be  late,  and  then  he 
leads  the  way  and  presents  me  to  the  "  Lady  of  the 
Abbey ''  within,  and  I  stand  still  in  silent  admiration, 
and  gaze  upon  the  matured  loveliness  of  Esther  Field. 
There  is   a   pretty  little  Esther  at   her   knees,    with 
blue   eyes  and   golden   hair,  and    by-and-by  a   nurse 
brings  in  a   lusty  baby-boy  who  crows  and   is  called 
Robert.      A   little   old  gentleman,    with   thin    white 
hair,  springs  lightly  from  an  easy- chair  and  pinches 
the  baby's  rosy  cheek.     It  is  Jediah  Field.     I  am  told 
he  is  nearly  eighty  years  of  age,  and  is  still  in  excel- 
lent health.     Soon  we  are  all  assembled  in  the  great 
dining-hall.     There  are  many  guests.     The  Rector  of 
Ijauterdale  says  grace.     It  is  not  a  long   one.     Silas 
Clayton  sits  opposite  to  him,  and  will  return  thanks 
later  on  at  greater  length.     He  and  the  Rector  are  great 
friends,  and  have  "  exchanged  wives"  for  the  present 
hour.     I  learn  that  my  old  friend  Patty  Maltby  is  Mrs. 
Clayton.     Ruth  tells  me  that  old  Mrs.  Maltby  managed 
that  some  years  ago.     They  were  married  in  church  by 
the  Rector,  and  although  Mrs.  Maltby  would  not  enter 
the  building,   she  looked  in  at  the  ceremony  through 
the  porch  door,  and  unfortunately  contracted  a  severe 
cold  from  the  draught.      Shortly  afterwards  the  dear 
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old  lady  died  very  happy,  and  left  tlie  greater  part  of 
her  money  to  her  daughter  and  Silas.  Ruth  says  "  they 
go  about  doing  good  with  it."  Robert  Field  has  never 
forgotten  his  father's  friend,  and  Silas  is  a  constant 
guest  at  the  Abbey.  Ruth  points  out  a  pretty,  dark- 
haired  young  lady  with  bright  eyes.  She  tells  me  that 
is  James  Forster's  wife  and  Mrs.  Clayton's  daughter, 
the  surviving  child  of  the  unfortunate  miller,  whose 
cottage  and  garden  they  occupy,  having  received  both 
as  a  gift  from  Jediah  Field  at  the  time  of  their  marriage, 
Mr.  Forster  has  gone  to  London  with  his  good  wife. 
He  is  a  consulting  engineer,  and  has  an  office  in  Great 
George  Street.  The}^  often  come  down  and  stay  at  the 
Abbey,  and  he  advises  Robert  about  new  machinery 
and  such  things.  There  are  a  number  of  other  per- 
sons present  whose  names  escape  me.  There  are 
two  of  the  Rector's  daughters.  One  of  them  is 
engaged  to  a  barrister  in  London  named  Fred  Law- 
son,  whose  sister  Lucy  sits  near  Esther,  who  is  very 
fond  of  her.  Jediah  Field  and  Josiah  Morris  have 
dined  at  an  earlier  hour  with  Mrs.  Somers.  Esther  say« 
"  they  prefer  to  do  so,  and  it  suits  them  better."  Pre- 
sently she  rises  with  the  other  ladies,  and  joins  the  old 
folks  in  the  drawing-room.  The  Rector  and  Silas 
discuss  some  project  for  an  additional  school  for  infants, 
who  are  increasing  in  number,  and  Robert  Field  tells 
me  some  interesting  facts  about  the  works.  He  has 
great  ideas  in  his  head,  but  they  are  not  mature 
enough  to  be  mentioned  here.  His  mind  is  always 
active  ;  his  motto  is  "progress." 
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In  a  little  while  we  liear  Esther's  splendid  voice 
singing  a  beautiful  melody  called  "  The  Exile.'*  We 
crowd  round  the  drawing-room  door,  and  listen  with 
rapt  senses  to  the  strains.  When  the  song  is  ended 
we  all  go  in  and  beg  for  another ;  but  Esther  makes 
way  for  the  Rector's  daughters,  who  favour  us  with  a 
duet.  Esther  and  Lucy  Lawson  repeat  the  performance 
later  on,  and  sing  something  in  Italian,  which  they  had 
practised  together  up  in  London.  I  am  told  that  most 
of  the  ladies  present  are  to  sing  next  evening  at  a  con- 
cert in  the  Dale,  and  that  many  of  the  young  work- 
men and  their  sisters  have  excellent,  well-trained  voices. 

Esther  has  presented  three  of  the  Dissenting  chapels 
with  good  organs,  and  they  use  them ;  but  the  leaders 
at  Zion  Chapel  protest  against  innovations.  The 
Wesleyan  Methodists  still  hold  their  own  at  Lauterdale, 
as  they  do  everywhere  else,  and  are  increasing  in 
numbers.  Robert  Field  is  a  good  friend  to  them,  and 
says  he  thinks  '^  their  religious  system  and  teaching  suits 
the  working  people  better  than  any  other."  From  my 
own  personal  observation  I  am  inclined  to  agree  with 
him.  The  ministers  have  very  much  improved  since 
the  time  of  Mr.  Slowman.  The  doctrine  enunciated  by 
the  Rector  of  Lauterdale  is  practically  the  same  as 
that  preached  by  his  brother-in-law,  only  there  is  a 
difference  in  style,  suited  to  the  tastes  and  habits  of 
thought  of  their  respective  congregations.  Edward 
Maltby's  discourses  are  said  to  convince  the  minds  of 
his  hearers ;  8ilas  Clayton's  touch  their  hearts.  A 
combination  of  the   two  would  be   perfection.      Silas 
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has  had  a  little  "tiff"  with  *'  the  Conference,"  and  the 
Rector  has  had  a  small  battle  with  the  Bishop,  both 
arising  out  of  the  same  cause — the  close  intimacy  and 
association  of  the  two  men  in  works  of  usefulness  ; 
but  Silas  and  the  Rector  are  independent  of  "  the 
powers  that  be,"  and  go  on  their  way  rejoicing  in 
results. 

Edward  Maltby  has  been  a  very  "  outspoken  man" 
ever  since  he  made  that  speech  in  the  new  forge.  He 
tells  me  that  he  has  placed  two  of  his  sons  in  the  works, 
and  hopes  they  will  grow  to  be  men  like  Robert  Field. 
He  is  dissatisfied  with  the  Church  to  which  he  belongs, 
and  says  "  it  is  being  sapped  by  Ritualism  and  swaddled 
in  the  fantastic  robes  of  Ecclesiastical  Milliners."  He 
hopes  soon  to  see  "  a  separation,"  and  thinks  "  one  side 
must  go  over  to  Rome  altogether,  and  that  the  other 
will  embrace  the  Methodists."  I  wish  his  father  were 
alive  to  hear  him  say  so ;  but  I  hasten  to  change  the 
subject,  and  venture  to  put  a  question  to  Jediah  Field 
who  is  listening  to  the  conversation  with  a  smile  on  his 
sharp  countenance  like  the  "  acid  cynical  smile"  of  old 
days. 

"  "What,"  I  ask,  "  is  the  meaning  of  the  word 
Esther?" 

*'  It  means  a  star/'  he  replies  readily.  "  Esther  is 
the  '  star  of  Lauterdale  f  all  our  lesser  lights  revolve 
round  her.  Josiah  Morris  here  will  tell  thee  that  it 
is  so." 

Josiah  smiles  and  adds,  "  She  shines  on  us  by  day 
and  night,  and  never  passes  from  our  '  field    of  view." 
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The  two  old  Quaker  gentlemen  chuckle  over  their 
little  jokes,  and  pat  each  other  on  the  knees.  Jediah 
Field  no  longer  reads  "  Hebrew  with  the  points,"  and 
Josiah  Morris  has  ceased  from  "  star-gazing,'*  but 
still  they  both  look  on  Esther  with  looks  of  love  ;  she 
is  nearer  and  dearer  to  them  than  ever,  standing 
there  in  her  own  home,  the  loveliest  and  best  amongst 
a  group  of  beautiful  women.  Presently  the  little 
circle  opens,  Esther  approaches,  and  sweetly  tells  us  it 
is  time  for  prayers.  A  long  retinue  of  servants  file  in 
and  take  their  places  round  the  room.  There  are  old 
faces  amongst  them — sober-clad  Quakers  who  used  to 
wait  in  the  Dale  House,  and  have  followed  Jediah 
Field  and  their  young  mistress  to  the  Abbey.  The 
rest  are  Methodists  and  Church-goers.  Robert  Field 
reads  a  portion  of  the  sublime  ''  Sermon  on  the 
Mount,"  and  then  offers  the  simple  offering  of  prayer, 
kneeling  by  the  altar  of  his  own  hearth.  He  is  the 
priest  in  his  own  household,  and  no  man  may  take 
away  his  office. 

After  this,  the  guests  who  live  in  the  Dale  take  their 
leave  ;  the  old  people  go  to  rest ;  there  is  a  long  cozy 
chat  around  the  fire.  I  am  enabled  to  fill  up  the 
blanks  in  my  story,  and  obtain  materials  enough  to 
start  another  if  ever  my  readers  should  wish  to  hear 
more  about  Lauterdale.  The  old  generation  has 
passed  or  is  passing  away,  a  new  and  wiser  generation 
has  taken  or  is  taking  its  place,  but  life  is  ever  full 
of  interest  to  those  who  try  to  keep  their  hearts  and 
minds  fresh  and  young. 
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I  was  astonished  to  find  how  much  Esther  knew  of 
the  Dale  folks. 

"  I  dwell  among  mine  own  people,"  she  said  with 
simplicity  ;  "  they  all  know  me,  and  I  think  I  know 
most  of  them  very  well  ;  that  is  how  it  is.  You  have 
forgotten  to  inquire  about  *  Ebba  ;'  come,  and  I  will 
show  him  to  you." 

She  led  the  way  towards  a  glass  shade  on  a  marble 
table.  There  lay  her  great  white  Persian  cat,  looking 
life-like  enough,  only  his  eyes  were  of  glass. 

"Poor  Ebba!"  she  said  sadly,  "  he  died  when  we 
were  abroad.  Ruth  did  all  she  could  for  him,  but  he 
would  not  be  comforted,  and  pined  away." 

Next  morning,  after  an  early  breakfast,  Mrs.  Field 
drove  me  over  a  portion  of  the  fine  estate,  whilst  her 
husband  was  away  at  the  works.  I  was  glad  to  have 
an  opportimity  of  seeing  more  of  her  in  the  daylight. 
I  observed  that  she  still  retains  the  quiet  style  of  dress 
which  characterises  the  "  Friends,"  but  only  uses  the 
familiar  "thee"  and  "thou"  when  addressing  her 
Uncle  and  Josiah  Morris.  Her  Quaker  associations 
had  evidently  impressed  on  her  a  beautiful  simplicity 
of  manners  and  language,  combined  with  great  deli- 
cacy and  purity  of  thought.  She  has  no  ambition  to 
take  the  place  to  which  she  is  entitled  amongst  the 
ladies  in  the  county.  She  tells  me  that  Robert  has 
declined  to  enter  Parliament,  although  the  votes  of 
his  own  workmen  alone  would  give  him  a  large  majo- 
rity. 
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"  He  has  no  spare  time,"  she  says,   "  and  it  would 
take  him  away  from  home." 

I  ask  if  he  is  fond  of  hunting. 

**  No ;  sometimes  he  rides  out  with  me  in  the 
mornings." 

"  Does  he  preserve  game  ?" 

"  He  is  more  anxious  to  preserve  the  lives  of  the 
workmen." 

Whatever  is  done  or  left  undone  is  always  some- 
thing of  which  she  approves. 

And  now  it  is  time  to  say  farewell  to  Esther  Field. 
I  do  so  with  regret.  I  feel  that  in  these  pages  I  have 
failed  to  portray  the  beauty  of  her  character,  the 
goodness  of  her  heart,  the  exquisite  sweetness  of  her 
disposition,  or  the  noble  qualities  of  her  mind.  Rising 
like  a  star  in  the  quiet  vicarage  at  Lawley,  shedding 
her  sweet  influence  on  the  inmates  of  the  Dale  House  ; 
— at  times  obscured  by  clouds,  but  ever  shining  forth 
again  with  a  pure  light ; — beaming  in  the  fulness  of 
her  meridian  splendour  in  her  happy  home,  yet  always 
the  same  gentle  Esther — 

Esther  the  Beloved,       Lady  oe  the  Abbey, 
Queen  of  the  Dale. 


THE   END. 
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